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ROBERTSON  OF  BRIGHTON.* 

The  name  of  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  has  already  acquired 
what  we  venture  to  regard  as  a  lasting  reputation.  Several 
circumstances  conspire  to  render  this  fact  remarkable.  Among 
them  perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Robertson  has  emerged  into  general  notice.  During  his  lifetime 
he  scarcely  appeared  in  print.  He  published  little,  if  anything, 
besides  a  few  discourses  for  local  circulation.  He  was  known  as  a 
rising  preacher  among  the  Episcopalian  body.  At  one  time,  as  he 
himself  remarked  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  mistaken  “  by  gods  and  men  for  the  popular  preacher  of  a 
fashionable  watering  place.”  Ho  undoubt^y  became  possessed 
of  unusual  influence  in  his  town.  He  taught  with  authority,  and 
masses  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  people — poor  and  rich — felt  that 
his  word  had  life  in  it ;  meantime  whispers  went  abroad  that  the 
young  clergy’man  was  going  sadly  astray ;  that  he  consulted  strange 
^ks;  that  ho  was  known  certainly  to  study  the  condemn^ 
literature  of  Germany,  and  therefore  he  was  branded  as  a 
“neologian.”  Fearful  word!  What  does  it  mean?  Has  it  a 
meaning  at  all,  or  is  it  one  of  those  scarecrow  words  which  because 
they  mean  nothing,  and  sound  formidable,  are  of  service  to  keep 
bmid  souls  in  awe  ?  Many  caught  up  the  word,  and  as  often  as 

*1.  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton.  First  Series.  Seventh  Edition.  Smith  and  Elder. 

11-  Sermons  by  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson.  Second  Series.  Seventh  Edition, 
ojnith  and  Elder. 
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Mr.  Robertson  was  mentioned,  repeated  it  with  solemn  shaking  of 
the  head.  Were  they  altogether  wrong  in  suspecting  the  soundness 
of  the  great  preacher  of  Brighton  ?  Would  it  be  just  to  dismiss 
their  fears  and  their  bigotry  with  a  mere  passing  notice  ?  Mr. 
Robertson  repelled  and  attracted.  If  we  want  to  grasp  the  secret 
of  the  magnetic  force,  we  must  take  into  our  estimate  both  classes 
of  phenomena.  It  becomes  us  then  to  notice,  and  to  ponder  the 
fact,  that  while  to  many  restless  and  inauiring  spirits  Mr. 
Robertson’s  doctrine  furnished  a  firm  standing-place,  he  was 
regarded  on  the  other  hand  by  large  numbers  as  unsound  in 
theology,  and  dangerous  in  politics  ;  that  he  was  denounced  from 
the  Low-Church  pulpit,  and  assailed  by  its  press.  Meanwhile  he 
pursued  his  work  without  manifesting  asperity  or  bitterness.  He 
continued  to  speak  his  words  of  conviction — to  be  a  fearless  censor 
of  the  rich — an  impartial,  yet  faithful  and  beloved  friend  of  the 
working  classes.  But  not  for  long.  He  speedily  wore  down  his 
fragile  constitution,  and  before  he  had  passed  the  prime  of  his 
powers,  and  without  having  even  prepared  anything  lor  the  press, 
he  died.  The  volumes  that  bear  his  name  are  posthumous.  Of 
his  sennons  we  learn  that  they  are  simply  “recollections  sometimes 
dictated  by  the  preacher  himself  to  the  younger  members  of 
family  in  which  he  >vas  interested,  upon  their  urgent  entreaty 
sometimes  written  out  by  himself  for  them  when  they  were  at  a 
distance,  and  unable  to  attend  his  ministry\”  How  few  discourses 
thrown  off  in  so  easy  a  manner  would  bear  the  light !  A  master 
soul  is  “  great  when  it  plays.”  Mr.  Robertson  has  been  submitted 
to  the  severest  test,  and  has  triumphed  over  it.  The  publication 
of  the  sermons  was  attended  by  a  wide  and  immediate  recognition 
of  their  extraordinary  qualities,  together  with  a  proportionate 
increase  of  the  admiration  and  dislike  which  the  living  labours  of 
their  author  has  excited.  Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Robertson  has  the 
strongest  claims  upon  our  attention  and  study,  and  especially  j 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  he  lived  among  the  conventionahtiw 
of  a  “  fashionable  watering  place” — that  he  was  no  hermit  anud 
the  crowd,  but  that  he  busied  himself  with  current  affairs— tmd 
that,  moreover,  he  occupied  the  constrained  and  cramping  positioi 
of  priest  in  the  En^ish  Establishment.  We  have  read  his 
volumes  carefuUy.  We  honestly  and  heartily  admire  the  man 
We  owe  him  a  tribute  of  thanks  for  many  a  suggestive  thought— 
for  many  a  starting  point,  of  what,  to  us,  has  b^n  valuable  medi¬ 
tation.  We  offer  our  tribute  with  a  tender  and  affectionate  reve¬ 
rence,  reserving  to  ourselves,  as  we  do  so,  a  large  privilege  of 
dissidence  from  much  that  he  beUeved  and  taught. 

Perhaps  no  qualities  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  are  more  likely  to  strike 

the  attention  ttom  his  boldness — ^his  determination  to  be  himself- 


to  examine,  and  to  think  for  himself.  No  shadows  appal  him ; 
however  venerable  they  may  be,  he  walks  straight  up  to  them. 
He  may  not  always  discriminate  shadow  from  substance,  but  ho 
sees  and  examines  for  himself.  He  is  wholly  incapable  either  of 
receiving  or  presenting  truth  in  its  hard,  sapless,  fossilized  forms  ; 
and  though  to  the  majority  of  men  such  forms  are  so  sacred  and 
awful  as  to  prevent  their  being  handled  or  touched — upon  him 
there  seems  to  have  been  laid  a  necessity  of  submitting  them  all 
to  actual  manipulation.  We  do  not  call  him  an  independent 
thinker,  or  teacher  ;  the  klola  tribus  are  too  powerful  with  him  for 
that,  but  he  is  eminently  individual.  Whether  we  are  able  to 
approve  of  his  teachings  or  not,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  life  and 
vigour,  peculiarly  his  own,  is  transferred  through  them.  Every 
sentence  shows  it.  The  very  wnrds  throb.  A  mind  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  especially  if  it  choose  a  theological  field,  is  open  to  suspicion. 
It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  truth  presented  by  it  that  first  excites 
it,  but  the  method  of  presentation.  The  old  truth  may  be  there, 
but  the  drapery  is  new,  and  so  are  the  combination  of  light  and 
shade  that  are  thrown  upon  it.  And  besides  it  is  exhibited  in 
such  manifold  and  unexpected  connections  and  inter-connections,  as 
utterly  to  perplex  and  confound.  Indi\ddualism  is  dangerous.  It 
is  cousin-german  to  heresy.  The  great  fathers  of  the  Church, 
Athanasius,  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  others,  have  long  ago  rendered 
it  unnecessary.  Have  they  not  investigated,  defined,  explained, 
systematized  ?  Surely  by  this  time  all  the  problems  of  life  and 
thought  are  worked  out.  To  the  present  and  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  there  remains  only  the  simple  and  comfortable  task  of  conning 
over  and  transmitting  the  records  of  the  past.  Virtually,  this  is 
a  widely  disseminated  creed.  Hence,  ii  any  soul  of  high  and 
impulsive  organization  assumes  that  Protestantism  means  the 
right  to  handle  the  dark  and  difficult  mysteries  of  w'hich  life 
consists,  why,  let  him  bear  the  penalty.  Already  a  burden  to 
himself,  and  dangerous  to  others,  is  it  not  just  and  necessary  to 
look  with  pitiful  disdain  upon  his  pale  and  w^om  cheek,  and 
scowl  upon  the  forehead  that  shows  tne  unauthorized  wave-marks 
of  tossed  and  agitated  thought  P 

Mr.  Robertson  was  a  thinker;  solemn,  earnest,  and  severe.  He 
was  capable  of  prolonged  thought.  He  scrupulously  exerted  his 
faculty.  We  may  be  assured  that  no  opinion  of  his  was  lightly 
taken  or  lightly  expressed.  Ho  does  not  appear  to  have  known 
what  ‘Might  reading**  meant.  Of  poetry  he  says: — “The  best 
poetrj"  demands  study  as  severe  as  mathematics  require.**  Again, 
“  Macbeth,  all  action,  swdft  and  hurried  in  its  progress  towards 
denouement,  is  intelligible  at  once.  But  I  spent,  myself,  many 
^eeks  upon  it>  and  only  began  at  last  to  feel  that  it  was  simple 
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Mr.  Robertson  was  mentioned,  repeated  it  with  solemn  shaking  of 
the  head.  Were  they  altogether  wrong  in  suspecting  the  soundness 
of  the  great  preacher  of  Brighton?  Would  it  be  just  to  dismiss 
their  fears  and  theii^  bigotry  with  a  mere  passing  notice  ?  Mr. 
Robertson  repelled  and  attracted.  If  we  want  to  grasp  the  secret 
of  the  magnetic  force,  we  must  take  into  our  estimate  both  classes 
of  phenomena.  It  becomes  us  then  to  notice,  and  to  ponder  the 
fact,  that  while  to  many  restless  and  inquiring  spirits  Mr. 
Robertson’s  doctrine  furnished  a  firm  standing-place,  he  was 
regarded  on  the  other  hand  by  large  numbers  as  unsound  in 
theology,  and  dangerous  in  politics  ;  that  he  was  denounced  from 
the  Low- Church  pulpit,  and  assailed  by  its  press.  Meanwhile  he 
pursued  his  work  without  manifesting  asperity  or  bitterness.  lie 
continued  to  speak  his  words  of  conviction — to  be  a  fearless  censor 
of  the  rich — an  impartial,  yet  faithful  and  beloved  friend  of  the 
working  classes.  But  not  for  long.  He  speedily  wore  down  his 
fragile  constitution,  and  before  he  had  passed  the  prime  of  his 
powers,  and  without  having  even  prepared  anything  for  the  press, 
he  died.  The  volumes  that  bear  his  name  are  posthumous.  Of 
his  sermons  we  leara  that  they  are  simply  ‘‘recollections  sometimes 
dictated  by  the  preacher  himself  to  the  younger  members  of  a 
family  in  which  he  was  interested,  upon  their  urgent  entreaty; 
sometimes  wiitten  out  by  himself  for  them  when  they  w  ere  at  a 
distance,  and  unable  to  attend  his  ministry.”  How  few  discourses 
thrown  off  in  so  easy  a  manner  would  bear  the  light !  A  master 
soul  is  “  great  when  it  plays.”  Mr.  Robertson  has  been  submitted 
to  the  severest  test,  and  has  triumphed  over  it.  The  publication 
of  the  sermons  wiis  attended  by  a  wide  and  immediate  recognition 
of  their  extraordinary  (qualities,  together  with  a  proportionate 
increase  of  the  admiration  and  dislike  which  the  living  labours  of 
their  author  has  excited.  Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Robertson  has  the 
strongest  claims  upon  our  attention  and  study,  and  especially  so 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  he  lived  among  the  conventionalities 
of  a  “  fashionable  watering  place” — that  he  was  no  hermit  amid 
the  crowd,  but  that  he  busied  himself  with  current  affairs— -and 
that,  moreover,  he  occupied  the  constrained  and  cramping  position 
of  priest  in  the  English  Establishment.  We  have  read  his 
volumes  carefully.  We  honestly  and  heartily  admire  the  man. 
We  owe  him  a  tribute  of  thanks  for  many  a  suggestive  thought— 
for  many  a  starting  point,  of  what,  to  us,  has  been  valuable  medi¬ 
tation.  We  offer  our  tribute  with  a  tender  and  affectionate  reve¬ 
rence,  reserving  to  ourselves,  as  we  do  so,  a  large  pri\ilege  of 
dissidence  from  much  that  ho  believed  and  taught. 

Perhaps  no  quahties  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  are  more  likely  h)  strike 

the  attention  than  his  boldness — ^his  determination  to  be  himself-* 
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to  examine,  and  to  think  for  himself.  No  shadows  appal  him  ; 
however  venerable  they  may  he,  he  walks  straight  up  to  them. 
He  may  not  alw^ays  discriminate  shadow  from  substance,  hut  he 
sees  and  examines  fur  himself.  He  is  wholly  incapable  either  of 
receiving  or  presenting  truth  in  its  hard,  sajdcss,  fossilized  forms  ; 
and  though  to  the  majority'  of  men  such  forms  are  so  sacred  and 
awful  as  to  prevent  their  being  handled  or  touched — upon  him 
there  seems  to  have  been  laid  a  necessity  of  submitting  them  all 
to  actual  manipulation.  We  do  not  call  him  an  independent 
thinker,  or  teacher  ;  the  ulola  tribifs  are  too  powerful  with  him  for 
that,  but  he  is  eminently  indi\'idual.  Whether  we  are  able  to 
approve  of  his  teachings  or  not,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  life  and 
vigour,  peculiarly  his  own,  is  transferred  through  them.  Every 
sentence  shows  it.  The  very  w’ords  throb.  A  mind  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  especially  if  it  choose  a  theological  field,  is  open  to  suspicion. 
It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  truth  presented  by  it  that  first  excites 
it,  but  the  method  of  presentation.  The  old  truth  may'  be  there, 
but  the  drapery  is  new,  and  so  are  the  combination  of  light  and 
shade  that  are  throwm  upon  it.  And  besides  it  is  exhibited  in 
such  manifold  and  unexpected  connections  and  inter-connections,  as 
utterly^  to  perplex  and  confound.  Individualism  is  dangerous.  It 
is  cousin-german  to  heresy'.  The  great  fathers  of  the  Church, 
Athanasius,  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  others,  have  long  ago  rendered 
it  unnecessary'.  Have  they'  not  investigated,  defined,  explained, 
systematized  ?  Surely^  by^  this  time  all  the  problems  of  life  and 
thought  are  worked  out.  To  the  present  and  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  there  remains  only  the  simple  and  comfortable  task  of  conning 
over  and  transmitting  the  records  of  the  past.  Virtually',  this  is 
a  widely  disseminated  creed.  Hence,  if  any  soul  of  high  and 
impulsive  organization  assumes  that  Protestantism  means  the 
right  to  handle  the  dark  and  difficult  mysteries  of  which  life 
consists,  why,  let  him  bear  the  penalty'.  Already  a  burden  to 
himself,  and  dangerous  to  others,  is  it  not  just  and  necessary  to 
look  with  pitiful  disdain  upon  his  pale  and  w'orn  cheek,  and 
scow'l  upon  the  forehead  that  shows  the  unauthorized  wave-marks 
of  tossed  and  agitated  thought  ? 

Mr.  Robertson  was  a  thinker ;  solemn,  earnest,  and  severe.  Ho 
capable  of  prolonged  thought.  He  scrupulously  exerted  his 
faculty.  We  may  be  assured  that  no  opinion  of  his  was  lightly 
taken  or  lightly  expressed.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  known 
^’hat  ‘Might  reading’*  meant.  Of  poetry  he  says: — “  The  best 
poetry'  demands  study  as  severe  as  mathematics  require.”  Again, 
“  Macbeth,  all  action,  swift  and  hurried  in  its  progress  towards 
denouement,  is  intelligible  at  once.  But  I  spent,  myself,  many 
Weeks  upon  it,  and  only  began  at  last  to  feel  that  it  was  simple 
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because  deep/’  Such  was  his  method,  and,  in  adopting  it,  he  but 
conformed  to  the  known  example  of  the  greatest  names.  Under  a 
cultivation  of  this  kind,  even  an  impoverished  mind  will  boar 
fruit.  AVithout  it  the  richest  is  impoverished.  Of  late  years 
thought  has  been  sceptical ;  the  greatest  thinkers  have  been 
doubters.  If  assurance  has  come,  it  has  come  late,  and  aftci’  much 
toil.  AVe  gaze  upon  ourselves  with  introverted  eye,  and  when  wq 
look  outwards  again,  we  see  nothing  but  shadow  ;  or,  reversing  the 
process,  wc  touch  and  analyse  all  that  is  without  us,  and  when 
we  throw  a  furtive  glance  within,  discern  nothing  but  the  unsub¬ 
stantial.  Faith  is  often  a  mere  refuge  from  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  doubt.  AA^as  it  not  so  with  Foster — great  thinker, 
great  doubter — and  with  the  greater  Pascal  ?  They  rested  in  the 
quiet  haven  of  faith ;  but  the  darkness  and  the  storm  was  all 
around — everywhere,  except  just  in  the  quiet  anchorage  in  which 
they  reposed  for  awhile  in  expectation  of  the  coming  day. 

Ill  reading  Air.  Robertson’s  volumes,  we  remark  the  entire 
absence  of  this  characteristic.  Upon  whatever  topic  he  speaks, 
his  tone  is  that  of  decision.  There  is  no  wavering.  lie  has 
thought  round  about,  and  right  through  the  matter — there  is  the 
positive  and  well  defined  result.  Difficult ics  meet  him.  He  has 
alw'ays  an  explanation  at  hand.  If  it  be  not  logical  and  exact, 
at  any  rate  it  is  there — an  analogy — many  analogies — a  flood  of 
illustrative  side  lights.  AA^’c  miss  in  his  writings  the  under  tone  of 
pensive  music,  which  in  the  ivorks  of  the  greatest  masters  is  the 
suggestion  and  index  of  deeper  things  than  any  they  can  find 
words  to  express.  Unquestionably,  hoivevcr,  he  was  the  better 
adapted  for  his  ])osition  and  work  in  consequenee.  AA"e  re(iuire  of 
cur  religious  guides,  that  into  w  hatever  region  they  may  lead  us, 
their  step  must  be  of  all  things  firm — reverent,  if  possible' — but 
firm,  as  of  men  ivell  acquainted  with  the  road,  and  'with  the 
objects  on  either  hand,  and  assuredly  conscious  of  the  actual 
presence  of  the  Divine. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  speak  in  an  unhesitating  manner,  and 
honestly,  too,  if  we  are  content  to  limit  the  range  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  excursions  of  thought — a  common  practice,  ivc  fear. 
**  Let  me  find  a  foothold  of  rock,  and  there  I’ll  plant  myself 
immoveable,  content  to  be  ignorant  of  all  the  regions  round  about, 
or  even  of  the  existence  of  any.”  It  is  not  a  lofty  aspiration,  but 
very  safe,  and,  wdiat  is  more,  exceedingly  easy.  AVe  do  not  blame 
those  w’ho  adopt  it.  They  are  timid,  and  narrow,  and  psitivc, 
and  much  given  to  bray  out  their  disapi)roval  of  their  supc'riors ; 
but  doubtless  they  are  of  service.  AVe  cannot,  how'cver,  rate  their 
tone  of  decision  at  a  high  value.  To  move  from  the  little  foothold, 
and  in  a  'wider  region,  still  to  main  tain  the  affirmative  character  of 
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their  views,  tliis  were  to  evince  a  real  strength,  and  to  make  the 
w'orld  their  debtors.  ^Ir.  Kobertson  was  a  wide  .and  venturesome 
student.  lie  is  not  the  mere  theologian  to  whom  every  other 
region  of  inquiry  is  dark.  He  takes  his  position  in  philosojdiy,  in 
social  science,  in  literature,  and  always  in  the  same  resolute  and 
unhesitating  manner.  An  accomplished  scholar,  and  moving  with 
unusual  serenity  and  power  throughout  the  diversified  domains  of 
thought,  he  does  not  fail  to  render  all  his  attainments  subservient 
to  his  sacred  office.  It  may  perhaps  he  a  question  whether  the 
au’mon  is  the  vehicle  of  all  others  the  best  adapted  to  admit  the 
results  of  so  wide  a  culture.  ^lany  would  emphatically  s<ay,  “  no.'** 
This,  we  imagine,  would  he  the  prevalent  reply.  We  do  not  enter 
upon  the  discussion.  Such  an  opinion  is  in  part  the  cause,  and 
more  especially  the  excuse  of  much  emptiness  and  stale  repetition  in 
the  pulpit  discourse.  We  mark  the  requirements  of  our  day ;  it  is 
plain  that  a  more  liberal  culture  is  increasingly  demanded  as  part 
of  the  qualification  of  those  who  shall  exert  any  power  from  the 
pulpit.  It  is  equally  true  that  when  it  is  possessed  by  a  preacher 
— if  his  soul  be  alive — it  necessarily  moulds  the  form,  and  lends 
tone  and  expression  to  his  discourses. 

Upon  opening  the  first  of  Mr.  Kobertson’s  volumes,  we  meet 
with  a  characteristic  sermon.  It  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
philosophic  method.  It  is  a  vivid  unfolding  of  Christian  spiritual¬ 
ism.  As  the  principles  inserted  in  it  are  fundamental  to  the 
teachings  of  its  author,  we  will  glance  at  them  in  passing.  The 
whole  train  of  thought  will  be  indicated  by  the  quotations,  as  well 
as  the  suggestiveness  of  his  style.  ‘‘  Eternal  truth  is  not  perceived 
by  sensation.*’  The  eye  can  only  reach  the  finite  beautiful.  “  The 
eye  did  not  behold,  even  in  Christ,  the  things  which  God  had 
prepared.”  ‘‘Never  yet  hath  the  eye  seen  the  truths  of  God,  but 
then  never  shall  it  see  them.  In  heaven  this  shall  be  as  true  as 
now — shape  and  C(jlour  give  them  not.  God  will  never  be  visible, 
nor  will  Ilis  blessedness.  He  has  no  form.  The  pure  in  heart 
^^’ill  see  Him,  but  never  with  the  eye — only  in  the  same  w.ay,  but 
in  a  different  degree,  that  they  see  Him  now.”  “  No  scientific 
analysis  can  discover  the  truths  of  God.”  “  Science  proceeds  upon 
observation.  It  submits  everything  to  the  experience  of  the 
senses.”  “  You  cannot  by  searching  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection,  nor  a  single  one  of  the  blessed  truths  He  hits  to  com¬ 
municate.”  These  few  sentences  suffice  to  make  us  fool  that  the 
•^p^'aker  is  one  who  refuses  to  worshij)  an  age  of  mechanics  and 
invention.  He  has  ranged  himself  with  all  the  greater  teachers 
on  the  side  of  what  is  truly  Divine  in  nature  and  in  man. 
Materialism,  sensationalism,  are  confronted  as  best  they  should  be, 
distinct  assertion  and  profounder  truth.  May  we  not  say  that 
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lie  occupies  the  only  ground  in  philosophy  which  is  compatible 
with  an  honest  beli(d‘  in  Christianity  ?  lie  proceeds : — “  Eternal 
truth  is  not  reached  by  hearsay.’’  ‘‘For  all  such  revelation  must 
he  made  through  words,  and  words  are  but  counters — the  coins 
ot*  intellectual  exchange'.  There  is  as  little  resemblance  between 
the  silver  coin  and  the  bread  it  purchases,  as  between  the  word 
and  the  thing  it  stands  for.”  “  What  does  Infinitude  mean  to  a 
being  who  has  never  stirred  from  infancy  beyond  a  cell — never 
seen  the  sky,  or  the  sea,  or  any  of  those  occasions  of  thought 
which,  leaving  vagueness  on  the  mind,  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
illimitable.”  “  Neither  is  truth  discoverable  by  the  heart,”  that  is 


“  by  the  power  of  imagining  or  the  power  of  loving.”  Hut 
“  revelation  is  made  by  a  Spirit  to  a  spirit.”  “Christ  is  the  voice 
of  God  without  the  man ;  the  Spirit,  the  voice  of  God  within  the 
man.”  “  The  condition  upon  which  this  self-revelation  of  tlie 
Spirit  is  made  to  man  is  love.”  “  Love  to  God  can  mean  only 
one  thing.  God  is  a  character.  To  love  God  is  to  love  liis 


character.”  “  This  love  is  manifested  in  obedience.”  “  Love 


God,  and  lie  will  dwell  with  you.”  “  Obey  God,  and  He  will 
reveal  the  truths  of  the  deepest  teaching  to  your  soul — lud 
perhaps  as  surely  as  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  are  irreversible 
are  there  things  prepared  for  obedient  love.” 

This  is  a  true  “positive”  teaching.  The  trumpet  gives  no 
uncertain  sound.  We  may  note  the  oracular  character  of  tlic 
style.  For  the  most  part  so  rcpellant,  it  is  here  felt  to  be  ])art  of 
an  (‘xqiiisitc  harmony.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  perceive  why  it  should 
be  so.  The  preacher  speaks  from  the  dee])  places  of  his  being,  and 
these  are  the  true  onicular  caves.  The  language  is  sim])le  ;  the 
truths  ])rofound.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Divine  intuitions  of  St. 
John.  It  is  the  preaching  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Love  ;  and,  to  our 
humble  apprehension,  is  well  calculated  to  sustain  the  more  solemn 
and  yearning  moods  of  Christian  life. 

The  quotations  we  have  made  will  serve  to  indicate  one  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  ^Ir.  Robertson’s  mind — its  power, 
namelv,  to  diWde  and  discriminate.  He  has  a  most  subtle 
appreciation  of  the  nice  shades  of  thought.  ^Yliat  to  the  common 
^^ow  is  homogeneous,  is  seen  by  him  in  its  constitutents.  Jhit  he 
never  “kills  to  dissect.”  His  mind  is  not  a  scalpel,  but  an  eye. 
He  is  eminently  successful,  in  consequence,  in  eliminating  tlie 
more  subtle  meanings  of  Scripture,  Take  the  following  instance 
from  the  sermon  entitled  “Jacob  Wrestling  :  ” — 

o 


“  Out  of  our  frail  and  yet  sublime  humanil}'  the  demand  that  rises 
in  the  earthlier  hours  of  our  religion  may  be  this — Save  my  soul ; 
but  in  the  most  unearthly  moments  it  is  this — ‘  Tell  me  thy  name. 
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Wc  move  through  a  world  of  mystery,  and  the  deepest  question  is, 
What  is  the  Being  that  is  ever  near — sometimes  felt,  never  seen  ? — 
that  which  has  haunted  us  from  childhood  with  a  dream  of  some¬ 
thing  surpassingly  fair,  'which  has  never  yet  been  realised — that 
which  sweeps  through  the  soul  at  times  as  a  desolation  like  the 
blast  from  the  'wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  leaving  us  stricken  and 
silent  in  our  loneliness — that  wdiich  has  touched  us  in  our  tenderest 
point,  and  the  llesh  has  quivered  with  agony,  and  our  mortal  affec¬ 
tions  have  shrivelled  up  with  pain — that  which  comes  to  us  in  asj)I- 
i*ations  of  nobleness  and  conceptions  of  superhuman  excellence. 
Shall  we  say  it  is  It,  or  He  ?  What  is  It  ?  What  is  He  ?  Those 
anticipations  of  Immortality  and  God,  what  are  they  P  Are  they 
the  mere  throbbings  of  my  own  heart  heard  and  mistaken  for  a 
living  something  beside  me  p  Are  they  the  sound  of  my  own 
wishes  echoing  through  the  vast  void  of  nothingness  ;  or  shall  I  call 
them  God,  Father,  Spirit,  Love  ;  a  Living  Being  within  one  or  out¬ 
side  one  P  Tell  mo  thy  name.  Thou  awful  mystery  of  Loveliness  ! — 
This  is  the  struggle  of  all  earnest  life.”* 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Robertson  is  versed  in  the  secrets  of 
the  human  heart.  He  seems  to  follow  with  instinctive  accuracy 
all  its  windings — to  enter  its  darkest  recesses — to  seize  its  secrets 
whether  of  light  or  darkness.  But  in  tracing  out  the  symptoms 
of  corruption,  his  touch  is  full  of  delicacy,  his  tone  is  that  of 
sympathy.  We  have  sometimes  to  dej)lore  the  manner  in  which 
siu  and  the  sinful  heart  is  laid  bare.  It  is  done  with  coarseness 
—with  an  excellent  brutality — as  with  the  hand  of  a  butcher,  not 
of  a  physician.  The  result  is  to  repel,  to  harden,  or  to  produce 
despair.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  Christian  teacher  should  know 
the  pathology  of  a  sinful  heart,  that  he  should  be  able  to  describe 
it  in  detail,  but  ho  should  also  feel  and  exhibit  a  Divine  compas¬ 
sion  and  hopefulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  following 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  IVIr.  Robertson’s  method : — 

“  Some  here  know  the  weight  of  an  uncommunicated  sin.  They 
know  how  it  lies  like  ice  upon  the  heart.  They  know  how  dreadful 
a  thing  the  sense  of  hypocrisy  is — the  knowledge  of  inward  depi-a- 
vity,  while  all  'without  looks  pure  as  snow  to  men.  How  heavy 
this  weight  must  be,  we  gather  from  these  indications : — First,  from 
this  strange  psychological  fact,  a  man  with  a  guilty  secret  will  tell 
out  the  tale  of  his  crimes  as  under  the  personality  of  another.  A 
mysterious  necessity  seems  to  force  him  to  give  it  utterance,  as  in 
the  old  fable  of  him  who  breathed  out  his  weighty  secret  to  the 
reeds.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  that 
murderer  who,  from  the  richness  of  his  gifts  and  the  enormity  of 
his  crime  is  almost  an  historical  personage  ;  who,  liaving  become  a 
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Icaclici*  of  yoiuli,  was  in  tlic  habit  of  narrating  io  his  pupils  the 
aiiecdoie  of  his  crime  with  all  the  circumstantial  particularity  of 
fact — but  all  tlic  while  under  the  guise  of  a  j)retcndcd  dream.  Such 
men  tread  for  ever  on  the  verge  of  a  confession.  They  seem  to 
take  (i  fearful  pleasure  hi  talking  of  the  guilt,  as  if  the  heart  could 
not  bear  its  own  burden,  but  must  give  it  outness.”* 

“  To  two  states  of  soul  it  is  given  to  detect  the  presence  of  evil- 
states  the  opposite  of  each  other — innocence  and  guilt.  It  was  pre¬ 
dicted  of  the  Saviour  while  yet  a  child  that  by  Him  the  thoughts  of 
many  hearts  should  be  revealed.  The  fulfilment  of  this  was  tho 
history  of  His  life.  He  went  through  tho  world  by  His  innate 
jmrity  detecting  the  presence  of  evil  as  He  detected  the  touch  of  her 
who  touched  His  garment  in  the  crowd. 

“  Very  marvellous  is  the  test-power  of  guilt.  It  is  vain  to  think 
of  eluding  its  fine  cajiacity  of  penetration.  Intimations  of  evil  are 
perceived  .and  noted  when  to  other  eyes  all  seems  pure.  The  drop¬ 
ping  of  an  eye — the  shunning  of  a  suliject — the  tremulousness  of  a 
tone — the  peculiarity  of  a  subterfuge — wall  tell  the  tale.  These  are 
tendencies  like  mine  ;  there  is  a  spirit  conscious  as  my  own  is 
conscious.  ”t 

A  mind  so  subtle,  .and,  at  the  same  time,  constructive  and 
affirmative,  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  bring  everything  that  may 
commend  itself  for  the  purpose  into  harmony  and  system.  There 
is  always  a  theory  at  hand  to  do  service  in  time  of  difficulty,  and 
more,  for  its  own  satisfaction  tliere  must  be  a  theory.  Nothing 
affriglits  the  author  under  review'.  The  Trinity  is  hard  to  he 
explained,  but  nothing  deterred  lie  will  attempt,  and  in  a  few 
brief  jiages  t(X),  ‘‘  to  explain  the  doctrine,  not  to  prove  it,  but  to 
show  its  rationality,  and  to  explain  wiiat  it  is.’’  That  he  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  his  most  ardent  admirers  will  scarcely  avouch.  Here  is 
his  analogy,  and  he  rests  all  the  weight  of  his  argument 
upon  it: — 

“We  come  to  the  mind  of  man,  where  we  find  something  more 
than  qualities.  AV"e  will  take  three — the  will,  the  affections,  and 
the  thoughts  of  man.  His  will  is  not  his  affections,  neither  are  his 
affections  his  thoughts ;  and  it  would  be  imperfect  and  incomplete 
to  say  that  these  arc  mere  qualities  in  the  man.  They  arc  separate 
consciousnesses — living  consciousnesses — as  distinct  and  as  re.ally 
sundered  as  is  |)Ossible  for  three  things  fo  be;  yet  bound  together 
by  one  unity  of  consciousness.  Now,  w'c  liavc  distincter  proof  than 
even  this  that  Ihese  things  are  three.  The  anatomist  can  tell  yon 
th.at  the  localities  of  these  power.s  are  diftcrent.  He  can  point  out 
tlie  se.at  of  the  nerve  of  sen.sation — he  can  localize  the  feeling  of 
affection — he  can  point  to  a  nerve,  and  say,  ‘  There  resides  the 
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locality  of  lliouj^lit.’  There  are  three  distinct  localities  for  three 
distinct  qualities — personalities,  consciousnesses — yet  all  those  three 
are  one.  ^ 

This  can  only  be  an  explanation  to  those  who  feel  within  them 
three  consciousnesses,  three  personalities.  To  ourselves  it  is  dead 
and  (lark.  AVe  have  but  one  consciousness,  one  j)ersonality.  AVe 
are  satisfied  to  believe  in  the  Trinity  without  an  adequate  theor}' 
findinf^  a  subjective  necessity  for  the  doctrine,  and  a  clear  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  it  in  Scripture.  Robert  11  albs  Tririitarianism  was  of  a 
fluctuating  character  during  his  earlier  ministry.  A  severe  fever, 
which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  deepened  his 
t:piritual  experience  and  perceptions;  and  the  doubts  he  had 
entertained  of  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Afterwards,  we  are  told,  whenever  in  private  prayer  he  was  most 
I  deeply  devotional,  most  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  that  he  was 
nothing,  and  God  was  all  in  all,  he  always  felt  himself  inclined 
to  adopt  a  Trinitarian  doxology.  An  ethical  Christianity  may 
exist  without  a  Trinity ;  a  spiritual  Chnstianity  we  are  persuaded 
must  die  as  having  no  })lace  where  to  strike  its  deep  roots. 

AVe  have  already  hinted  at  Mr.  Robertson’s  weakness  and 
danger.  Subtlety  is  not  always  insight.  Distinctions  are  apt  to 
become  verbal,  and  nothing  more.  A  readiness  to  find  analogies 
and  to  base  theories  upon  them  may  lead  to  innumerable  errors. 
For  the  most  part  the  strict  integrity  of  Air.  Robertson,  his  moral 
elimination  of  character  served  as  his  safeguard.  Not  always, 
however.  Air.  Robertson  was  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  England. 
He  was  trained  and  disciplined  into  veneration  for  it.  Anglicanism 
was  an  ultimate  standard  of  things  ^vitll  him.  The  whole  edifice 
and  every  part  of  it  was  sacred,  and  he  was  prepared  to  uphold 
it.  In  that  incongruous  system  of  manifold  compromise  lie  was 
determined  to  perceive  harmony  and  unity.  AVliat  an  eye  like 
his  looks  for,  it  seldom  fails  to  see.  Alany  earnest  and  thoughtful 
Episcopalians  grieve  over  the  flaws  and  fissures  of  their  temple. 
Tluy  feel  that  it  shakes  ominously.  It  was  built  at  first  of 
incoherent  materials,  and  the  storms  are  out.  Air.  Robertson 
was  not  blind  to  discern  dangers  ahead.  He  was  honest  to  avow 
his  conviction  that  “  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes — 
perhaps  a  disrujition  of  the  Church  of  England.”  Nevertheless, 
he  su(;ceeded  in  discerning  in  the  Establishment  a  model  of  beauty 
and  (consistency.  He  seems  to  have  been  enam(jured  of  every 
scratch  that  time  has  left  upon  it.  Ho  was  subtle  enough  to  read 
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mysterious  meanings,  Cabalistic  wisdom  in  its  rent  and  irregular 
])atchw’ork.  “  I  love  the  Church  of  England,  because  she  has 
dared  to  claim  her  inheritance,  because  she  has  courage  to  assort 
herself  as  w^hat  she  ought  to  be,  God’s  representative  on  earth.”* 
Such  and  so  strong  arediis  prepossessions — so  he  bow's  down  and 
w'orships.  Ilis  excursive  and  speculative  spirit,  his  ingenuity 
and  intellectual  tact,  liis  extensive  command  of  poetic  analogies 
are  of  inestimable  service  to  him  here.  Hence  he  has  a  formula 
for  defending  the  broad  communion  of  a  church  that  refuses 
lellowship  to  none,  and  yet  holds  the  Calviiiistic  doctrines  of 
election  and  conversion.  Hence  he  has  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
a  meaning  in  baptismal  regeneration  avoiding  the  blaspliemy. 
Hence  he  can  vindicate  the  desire  of  individuals  for  auricular 
confession.  Hence  he  can  claim  for  the  priest  the  authority  of 
the  keys,  the  binding  of  the  unloosing  powder,  the  twofold  function, 
of  'svhicli  absolution  is  the  fairer  aspect.  Hence  also  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Church  of  England  he  can  preach  a  doctrine  of 
sacriiice  and  atonement  incompatible  wdth  the  Genevan  articles  of 
that  church,  and  a  method  of  justification  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  teachings  of  its  great  doctors ;  a  Trinitarian,  he  holds 
a  theory  on  that  ]>oint  of  w^hich  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
Athanasius  never  dreamed;  and  wdiile  in  his  surplice  he  was 
willing  to  repeat  the  Creed  to  which  that  Father’s  name  is 
attached,  on  assuming  the  Academic  robe  of  the  pulpit,  he  boldly 
expounded  his  own  view’s  in  a  manner  that  quietly  ignores  it ; 
and  refers  to  it  coolly  to  say  that  to  an  ordinary  person  its  phrases 
seem  almost  nothing.  We  do  not  allege  these  things  as  charges 
against  31r.  llobertson.  We  believe  he  W’as  pre-eminently  a  man 
of  conscience,  that  he  was  sincere  and  pure-minded  in  every 
utterance.  We  rather  discern  in  his  alleged  heresies  the  contor¬ 
tions  of  a  strong  mind  in  an  utterly  false  position,  trying  to  adjust 
its  coimctions  to  the  narrow  and  inconsistent  formula  of  a  system. 
It  w’as  only  as  he  w’tis  able  to  interpret  the  church  to  which  he 
bidongcd  that  he  could  conscientiously  continue  in  its  communion. 
His  attempt  to  do  so  is  before  us.  It  must  be  pronounced  an 
utter  failure.  The  Church  of  England  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  books 
is  not  the  Establishment  of  this  country.  We  are  reminded  by 
the  necessity  under  which  he  was  placed,  and  by  the  line  of 
explanatory  teaching  he  adopted  in  order  to  make  his  ecclesias- 
ticism  appear  fresh  and  consistent— of  the  history  of  heathenism 
in  its  latest  decay.  Philosophic  expositors  of  its  arcana  stepped 
forward  to  save  it.  Honestly  attached  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  though  disdaining  the  popular  interpretation  of  it, 
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they  accepted  its  mythology  in  all  its  repulsive  details.  They 
were  thus  compelled  to  put  a  new  face  on  the  old  system.  They 
did  so.  They  subtilised  and  transformed  it  to  such  a  degree  thiit 
it  was  impossible  to  recognise  the  identity  of  the  religion  under 
its  two  forms — the  popular  and  the  jdiilosophic. 

The  central  fact  in  the  teaching  of  !Mr.  Itobertson  and  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs  is  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  "We 
record  our  entire  sympathy  vith  a  large  portion  of  his  teaching  on 
this  point.  We  think  it  too  much  the  fashion  in  the  common 
ministrations  of  the  Gospel  to  lose  sight  of  the  glorious  and 
quickening  doctnne.  The  rescuing  of  so  transcendent  a  truth 
from  partial  obscurity  is  a  claim  upon  our  gratitude  which  may 
righteously  be  preferred  on  behalf  of  this  school.  This  is  a  high 
distinction,  and  not  to  be  forgotten  when  we  liiid  the  members  of 
it  blending  a  gross  alloy,  and  in  large  quantities,  with  the  true 
gold.  God  is  the  Father  of  all.  Uj)on  this  foundation  rests  ^Ir. 
Robertson’s  theory  of  a  church — of  all ;  stand,  therefore,  a  church 
not  only  may  be,  but  must  be,  national.  Every  man  is  a  child  of 
God — is  such  by  birth — by  virtue  of  his  being  a  man.  The 
relation  is  fixed  and  ineffaceable.  It  is  independent  of  faith  or 
baptism.  It  is  equally  independent  of  Christ  and  the  work  of 
Christ.  “  Christ  eame  to  reveal  a  name — the  Father.  IIo 
abolished  the  exclusive  ‘my,’  and  lie  taught  to  pray  ‘Our 
Father.’  He  proclaimed  God  the  Father,  man  the  son,  revealed 
that  the  Son  of  Han  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  Man  as  man — God’s 
child.  He  came  to  redeem  the  world  from  that  ignorance  of  the 
relationship  which  had  left  them  in  heart  aliens  and  unre- 
gcncrate.”*  On  this  “  broad”  basis  a  national — and  vecumenical 
church  is  even  logical — consistent.  Take  the  world  as  it  is,  it 
only  needs  certain  forms  to  be  imposed  upon  it,  and  the  idea  of 
of  “  the  Church”  is  complete.  Two  other  views  obtained  in  the 
establishment — the  Calvinistic  and  the  Puseyite.  The  thcologicid 
news  of  the  former  are  those  of  the  Ileformcrs.  An  act  of  faitli 
is  an  indmdual  thing,  it  transpires  at  a  certain  point  of  time.  On 
the  condition  of  such  act  a  sinner  is  accepted  of  God,  he  is  adopted 
into  God’s  family.  Up  to  that  time  he  is  an  outcast,  an  alien. 
Rut  how  can  such  a  belief  be  reconciled  with  the  principle  of  a 
national  church,  which  in  its  theory  implies  that  every  member  of 
the  nation  belongs  to  it.  Unless  all  and  each  arc  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus,  a  national  church  is  one  thing,  the  Church  of  Christ 
another,  and  essentially  different.  Calvinism  carried  out  fear¬ 


lessly  and  honestly  is  i)issent.  Evangelicism  in  the  Church  of 
Fugland  is  a  gross  inconsitency.  Proad  Church  is  consistent ;  so 
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is  nigh  Church  and  the  Pusoyitc.  "With  the  latter,  Christian 
life  and  baptism  are  identitied.  To  baptize  is  to  regenerate.  As 
it  is  feasible — in  idea  at  least — to  perform  the  ceremony  uni- 
versally,  a  national  (dmreh  becomes  possible.  On  the  incagre 
dogma,  therefore,  of  baptismal  regeneration  they  base  their  tlieor}’ 
and  their  church.  However  monstrous  the  doctrine,  it  is  a 
necessity  to  many  a  clerg\inan  with  a  conscience.  To  Mr. 
llobcrtson  it  was  revolting  and  profane ;  he  sees  through  and 
through  the  miserable  pretence,  and  no  one  scourges  it  more 
unmercifully : — 

“  Now  this  is  degrading  God.  Observ’c  the  results.  A  child  is 
to  be  baptised  on  a  given  day,  but  when  tliat  day  arrives,  tlie  child 
is  unwell,  and  the  ceremony  must  be  postponed  until  another  week 
or  month.  Again  a  delay  takes  place,  the  day  is  damp  or  cold.  At  last 
the  time  arrives,  the  service  is  read,  it  may  require,  if  read  slowly, 
five  minutes  more  than  ordinarily.  Then  and  tlicre,  w’hen  that 
reading  is  slowdy  accomplished,  the  mystery  is  achieved,  and  all  this 
time  wliile  the  child  is  ill,  while  the  weather  is  bad,  while  the  reader 
proercastinates,  I  say  it  solemnly,  the  Eternal  Spirit  who  rules  this 
universe,  must  "wait  patiently,  and  come  down  obedient  to  a  mortal’s 
spell  at  the  veiy  second  that  suits  his  convenience.  God  must  wait 
attendance  on  the  caprice  of  a  careless  parent,  ten  thousand  acci¬ 
dents,  nay,  the  leisure  of  an  indolent  or  immoral  priest.  Will  you 
dare  insult  the  Majesty  on  High  by  such  a  mockery  as  this  result.”  ♦ 

Here  speaks  the  free  and  spiritual  man,  but  he  quickly  and 
voluntarily  goes  back  to  the  dungeon  and  the  chain.  “The 
Catechism  says.’*  AMiat  a  descent !  Well !  what  says  the 
Catechism  ?  “  In  baptism  I  was  made  a  child  of  God.”  Now 
Puseyisni  honestly  accepts  facts  upon  that  statement  to  the 
damnation  of  many.  How  will  Broad  Church  proceed?  The 
Calvinism  of  the  Articles  has  already  been  sacrificed.  !Must  the 
“Catechism”  go?  By  no  means.  Air.  Robertson  will  try  the 
magic  of  paradox.  IVrhaps  it  may  help  him  to  say  yes  and  no 
in  the  same  breath.  Let  us  see  : — 

“  Coronation  makes  a  sovereign  ;  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
it  can  only  make  one  a  sovereign  who  is  a  sovereign  already. 
Similarly  with  baptism.”  “  If  baptism  is  only  the  public  recog¬ 
nition  and  symbol  of  a  fact,  is  not  baptism  degraded  and  made 
8U])erfluous  ?  Baptism  is  given  as  a  something  to  rest  upon ;  nay, 
as  a  something  w’ithout  which  redemption  w'ould  soon  Ixjcome  un¬ 
real  ;  which  converts  a  doctrine  into  a  reality  ;  wdiich  realises  visibly 
what  is  invisible.”  “Is  this  making  baptism  nothing ?  I  should 
rather  say  baptism  is  everything.  Baptism  saves  us.”  f 
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A  sovereign  is  a  sovereign  before  he  is  crowned,  nevertheless, 
he  is  made  a  sovereign  by  bis  coronation,  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  coronation  to  confer  sovereignty.  A  Christian  is  a  Christian 
before  baptism,  yet  he  is,  in  a  real  sense,  made  a  Christian  by 


baptism.  Nevertheless,  we  must  understand  that  nothing  is 
effected  by  baptism ;  baptism,  however,  at  the  same  time,  being 
everything  and  actually  saving.  Pitiable !  Is  it  then  so  difficult 
to  see  that  no  man  can  move  forward  by  walking  backward,  that 
something  and  nothing  arc  far  from  equivalent  terms  ?  The 
casuistry  of  monks  has  been  expelled  from  science  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  when  is  it  to  be  expelled  from  theology  ? 

But  Mr.  Robertson  has  other  and  still  more  difficult  tasks 


before  him.  What  about  the  work  of  Christ?  Was  it  simply 
to  announce  the  Father  that  he  came.  The  Church  speaks  of 
sin,  original  sin,  of  sacrifice,  vicarious  sacrifice,  of  imputed  guilt, 
of  imputed  righteousness.  And  such  phrases  have  been  held  to 
signify  doctrines  of  vital  importance.  The  phrases  are  all 
adopted  by  Mr.  Robertson,  he  attaches  explanations  to  each,  and 
does  not  fail  to  weave  them  into  a  system.  Vicarious  sacrifice  is 
the  comer  stone  in  any  theological  system,  and  the  character  of 
the  whole  arch  of  doctrine  is  determined  by  it.  He  asserts  the 
doctrine,  but  in  doing  so,  explicitly  denies  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
was  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  broken  law. 


The  doctrine  “has  been  represented  as  if  the  majesty  of  law 
demanded  a  victim,  and  so  as  it  glutted  its  satiate  thirst,  one  victim 
would  do  as  well  as  another — the  purer  and  the  more  innocent  the 
better.  It  has  been  exhibited  as  if  eternal  love  resolved  in  furj^  to 
strike,  and  so  as  He  had  his  blow,  it  mattered  not  whether  it  fell  on 
the  whole  w'orld,  or  on  the  precious  head  of  His  own  chosen  son.”* 

The  inaccuracy,  and  indeed  the  inconsistency  of  these  two 
sentences  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Suffice  it  that  it  is  clear  what 
class  of  views  he  is  assailing.  “  Such  doctrine,”  he  goes  on  to 
sav,  “  makes  God  a  Caiaphas.  It  makes  him  adopt  the  words  of 
Caiaphas  in  the  sense  of  Caiaphas.  It  represents  Him  in  terms 
which  better  describes  the  ungovemed  rage  of  Saul  missing  his 
stroke  at  David,  who  has  offended,  and,  in  disappointed  fury 
dashing  his  javelin  at  his  owm  son  Jonathan.”!  This  is  severe.  No 
Tinian  ever  dealt  harder  blows.  The  Socinian  and  the  Broad 
Churchman  are  at  one  in  the  object  of  their  hostility.  In  all 
else  they  are  as  the  poles  assunder.  If  the  strokes  of  the  former 
be  parried,  those  of  the  latter  need  not  to  be  feared.  To  reject 
‘  ncanous  sacrifice  ”  is,  we  dare  say,  “  rational  ”  though  not 
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scripturRl.  To  accept  it  as  Mr.  Robertson  does,  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  >Ve  subjoin  his  own  explanation: — 

“  Vicarious  sacrifice  is  tlie  law  of  being.  It  is  a  mysterious  and 
fearful  thing  to  observe  how  all  God’s  universe  is  built  upon  this 
law.  How  it  penetrates  and  pervades  all  Nature,  so  that  if  it  were 
to  cease  Nature  would  cease  to  exist.  Hearken  to  the  Saviour 
himself  expounding  this  principle.  ‘  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die  it  abidetli  alone,  but  if  it  die  it  briiigeth 
forth  much  fruit.’  Wo  are  justified,  therefore,  in  assuming  the  law 
of  Nature  to  be  the  law  of  His  own  sacrifice,  for  He  himself 
represents  it  as  the  parallel.  Now,  observe  this  world  of  God’s. 
The  mountain  rock  must  have  its  surface  rusted  into  putrescence,  and 
become  dead  soil  before  the  herb  can  grow.  The  destruction  of  the 
mineral  is  the  life  of  the  vegetable.  Again  the  same  process  Ix'gins. 
The  corn  of  wheat  dies,  and  out  of  death  more  abundant  life  is  horn. 
Out  of  the  soil  in  which  deciduous  leaves  are  buried,  the  young  tree 
shoots  vigorously,  and  strikes  its  roots  deep  down  into  the  realm  of 
decay  and  death.  Upon  the  life  of  the  vegetable  world  the  myriad 
forms  of  higher  life  sustain  themselves — still  the  same  law — the 
sacrifice  of  life  to  give  life.  Further  still ;  have  we  never  pondered 
over  that  mystery  of  Nature — the  dov'e  struck  down  by  the  hawk ; 
the  deer  trembling  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  lion  ;  the  winged  tish 
falling  into  the  jaws  of  the  dolphin  ?  It  is  the  solemn  law  of 
vicarious  sacrifice  again,  and  as  often  as  man  sees  his  table  covered 
with  the  llesh  of  animals  slain,  does  he  behold,  whether  he  think  of 
it  or  not,  the  deep  my’stery  of  the  law  of  being.”* 

As  wo  read  wo  yield  wdllingly  to  tlic  charm  and  magic  of 
(dorpieiice.  The  passage  is  highly  characteristic  of  its  author. 
Tlie  language  is  chaste  and  copious;  the  illustrations  manifold 
and  striking.  There  is  earnestness  and  philosophic  power,  if  not 
philosophy.  It  seems  to  teach  some  profound  truth.  Analyze  it, 
and  what  is  its  value  ?  The  death  of  Jesus  was  operated  by  the 
same  law  that  su])])lies  our  table  with  food.  lie  fulfilled  the  law 
of  being.  It  is  fulfilled  by  the  winged  fish  that  falls  into  the  jaws 
of  the  dolphin.  In  cither  ca.se  wo  liave  an  instance  of  “  vicarious 
sacrifice.’*  And  is  this  the  attempt  to  raise  the  doctrine  out  of 
the  pit  of  “  expediency  We  fail  to  see  anything  in  it  but 
degradation.  Ii  we  are  to  give  up  the  theory  that  by  the  death 
of  Jesus,  as  a  victim,  the  law  of  God — the  moral  law — was 
honoured  and  magnified,  it  must  be  for  a  far  richer  recompense 
than  is  licre  offered.  Surely  tlie  moral  laAV,  of  which  Scrii)turc 
speaks,  is  immeasurably  higher  than  the  law  of  being,  which  is 
obeyed  by  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  by  the  "wanged  fish,  and  of 
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which  Scripture  is  silent,  in  connection,  at  any  rate  with  the  work 
of  Jesus. 

]hit  tlie  death  of  our  Lord  has  relation  to  sin.  Mr.  Lohertson 
boldly  adopts  the  languajjje  of  orthodoxy.  It  was  ‘‘  a  sacrifice  for 
sin.’^  He  bore  “  ini})uted  guilt.’^  Our  sins  nailed  him  to  the 
cross.^’  “  He  was  the  victim  of  the  sin  of  all.’’  “He  was 
punished.”  These  expressions  are  familiar  and  hallowed,  but  the 
meaning  put  upon  them  is  new  and  strange: — 


“Christ  came  into  collision  with  the  world’s  evil,  and  He  boro 
the  penalty  of  that  daring.  He  approached  the  whirling  wheel  and 
was  torn  in  pieces.  He  laid  His  hand  on  the  cockatrice’s  den,  and 
its  fangs  pierced  Him.  It  is  the  law  which  governs  the  conflict  with 
evil.  It  can  only  be  crushed  by  suffering  from  it.”* 


This  is  undeniable.  True,  as  far  as  it  goes  of  Christ,  it  is 
equally  so  of  thousands  besides — of  every  one  in  fact  who  has  in 
any  way  suffered  through  testifying  in  favour  of  truth,  or  against 
error.  But  this  is  all  that  !Mr.  liobertson  means  when  he  says 
that  Christ  was  a  victim  of  sin — that  “  sin  was  imputed  to  Him.” 


“  According  to  the  constitution  of  this  world,  it  is  not  only  our 
own  transgressions  of  ignorance,  but  besides  the  faults  of  others 
which  bring  pain  and  sorrow  on  us.  The  man  of  irritable  and 
miserably  nervous  temperament  owes  that  often  to  a  father’s 
intemperance.  Many  a  man  has  to  struggle  all  his  life  with  the 
penury  which  he  reaps  as  the  harvest  of  a  distant  ancestor’s 
extravagance.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  these  are  j)unisli- 
ments — the  consequences  annexed  to  transgi’es.sion ;  and  in  the 
language  of  theology  they  are  called  imputed  guilt.  ”t 


Hero  again  any  speciality  is  removed  from  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  We  all  bear  imputed  guilt.  There  is  this  difference. 
We  bear  the  imputed  guilt  of  ancestors  and  contemporaries.  He 
of  all  generations.  This  is  ingeniously  made  out.  It  was 
necessary  to  show  that  he  bore  our  guilt — the  guilt  of  all  and 
each.  It  is  done  by  showing  that  “  seperate  acts  of  sin  arc  but 
manifestations  of  one  great  principle.”  Sin  is  a  corporation  of 
which  every  sinner  is  a  member,  and  the  acts  of  wnich  he  is 
responsible  for  without  reference  to  the  period  of  their  commission 
or  the  locality. 


“  The  Pharisees  were  declared  by  the  Saviour  to  be  guilty  of  the 
hWd  of  Zecharias;  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel,  and  of  all  the 
smnts  and  prophets  who  fell  before  He  came.  But  how  were  the 
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Pharisees  guilty  ?  They  built  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets— they 
honoured  and  admired  them.  But  they  were  guilty  in  that  they 
were  the  children  of  those  that  slew  the  prophets.  Children  in  this 
sense,  that  they  inherited  their  spirit.  They  opposed  the  good  in 
the  form  in  which  it  sliowed  itself  in  their  day,  just  as  their  fathers 
opposed  the  forms  displayed  to  theirs  ;  therefore,  He  said  they 
belonged  to  the  same  confederacy  of  evil,  and  that  the  guilt  of  the 
blood  of  all  who  had  been  slain  should  rest  on  that  generation. 
Similarly  wo  are  guilty  of  the  death  of  Christ.”* 

So  far  all  is  tolerably  comprehensible.  Proceeding  in  our 
examination,  we  find  the  views  of  Mr.  Robertson  gro\ving  more 
complicated  and  harder  to  seize.  How  docs  ChrisPs  work  avail 
for  us  ?  Wc  have  already  learned  that  it  is  by  our  sins  Christ 
has  died.  Further  He  died  for  all,  and  all  died  in  Him.  lie  is 
representative  of  humanity.  “  This  is  the  truth  contained  in  the 
emphatic  expression.  Son  of  Man.^’  As  such  He  died  for  all. 
“  What  Christ  did  for  humanity  was  done  by  humanity,  because 
in  the  name  of  humanity.”!  Christ,  then,  in  His  death  exempli¬ 
fied  the  “  law  of  being.”  This  was  effected  by  the  whole  world’s 
sin  becoming  the  sacrificial  knife  that  slew  Him.  When  he 
died — sinful  humanity  by  which  he  died — died  in  Him;  not 
individual  men,  but  the  abstract  humanity.  It  is  not  “  that 
when  Christ  died,  each  one  of  us  died,  but  God  saw  humanity 
submitted  to  the  law  of  self-sacnfice,”  which,  by  the  way,  as 
the  hiw  of  being,  liad  all  along  been  obeyed  l)y  man  as  well  as 
by  brutes.  Those  to  whom  this  is  clear  may  now  understand 
what  is  meant  by  “  imputed  righteousness.”  “  In  Christ,  there¬ 
fore,  God  beholds  humanity ;  in  Christ  lie  sees  perfected  every 
one  in  whom  ClirisPs  spirit  exists  in  germ.  lie  to  whom  the 
])ossiblc  is  actual,  to  wdioin  what  will  be  already  is,  sees  all  things 
j)rcscnt,  gazes  on  the  imperfect,  and  sees  it  in  all  its  j)crfection. 
*  *  *  Xhis  is  what  theologians,  or  at  least  the  wisest  of  them, 

meant  by  imputed  righteousness.”!  After  such  a  struggle  to 
retain  the  old  terms  who  will  call  Mr.  Robertson  ncologiani^ 
AVliatcver  advantage  there  may  be  in  tlicso  views  over  the  old 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  it  is  neither  to  be  found  in  their 
clearness  nor  their  coherency.  We  are  strongly  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  when  a  man  starts  wrong,  the  further  he  goes  the  worse 
his  error,  to  which  we  may  add,  that  a  subtle  mind  will  never 
lack  the  means  of  weaving  a  web  to  mystify  itself  and  others. 
To  sum  up,  Mr.  Robertson  teaches  that  man  is  a  sinner  infected 
by  original  sin ;  original  sin  is  “  the  denial  of  God’s  paternity 
refusing  to  live  as  llis  children,  and  saying  wo  are  not  Ihs 
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children/’  The  work  of  Christ  is  to  reveal  the  Universal  Father, 
and,  as  representing  humanity,  to  obey  the  law  of  being,  i.e.,  of 
vicarious  sacrifice — a  law  fulhlled  willingly  or  unwillingly,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  b\'  all  classes  of  creatures.  In  doing 
so  lie  became  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  i.e.y  lie  came  into  necessary 
collision  with  the  world’s  evil,  and  suffered  in  consequence. 
Regeneration  means  the  recognition  on  our  part  of  God’s  Father¬ 
hood.  **  To  be  a  son  is  one  thing,  to  know"  that  you  are  and  call 
Him  Father  is  another,  and  that  is  regeneration.”  llaptism  is 
the  authoritative  and  effectual  symbol  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood. 
The  Church  is  “  humanity  joined  in  Christ  to  God.”  We  have 
already  .sufficiently  asserted  our  rejection  of  this  system.  We 
hold  it  to  be  defective  and  spurious.  We  believe  its  acceptance 
would  be  fatal  to  Christianity,  properly  so-called.  What  is  \dtal 
in  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Fatherhoijd  and  of  a  life  of  .sidf- 
sacrifice  and  sympathy.  Doth  bcmutiful,  but  far  from  constituting 
Christianity. 

We  speak  with  tenderness.  Fewer  spints  of  a  nobler  make 
have  been  listened  to  from  the  pulpits  of  our  land.  We 
admire  the  devotedness  that  ripples  over  his  dceiicr  cogita¬ 
tions.  We  admire  in  him  the  meekness  of  a  true  child  of  the 
Heavenly  Father.  We  admire  his  profound  intuitions  of  the 
life  and  heart  of  Jesus.  We  admire  the  genuine  and  masculine 
human  sympathy  that  pervades  his  words.  We  admire  his 
honesty,  liis  fervour,  his  true  manliness.  Nothing  can  be  nobler 
than  his  broad  sympathies,  his  catholic  taste,  his  spirit  of  universal 
love.  And  W"C  are  ccimpelled  to  say,  nay,  w’C  feel  no  compulsion, 
but  rather  a  rich  pleasure,  in  saying  that  W"C  trace  these  qualities 
to  the  living  truths  he  so  firmly  grasped.  God  is  the  Father. 
He  is  revealed  in  the  Son  under  the  form  and  aspects  of  humanity. 
In  all  His  life,  in  His  love,  sorrow",  aspiration,  struggle,  grow'tli, 
the  Divine  is  revealed  in  the  human.  God  is  thus  fearlessly 
brought  into  the  region  of  our  common  s}’mpathies.  Father, 
child,  are  not  cold  w’ords.  The  deep  soul  of  Divine  love  is  in  them. 
Hence,  w"e  feel  assured,  sprang  [Mr.  Jlobertson’s  prevailing  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  sympathy.  But  sympathy  is  like  the  vine,  it  spreads  and 
lays  hold  upon  everything,  and  anything,  and  does  so  in  order  to 
cover  it  w"ith  beauty  and  wealth  of  fruitage.  Mr.  Kobertson  does 
not,  like  so  many  of  his  contemporary  ministers,  move  only  w'ithin 
the  limits  of  a  narrow"  though  sacred  circle.  The  whole  world 
and  all  that  is  in  it  belongs  to  the  Father,  and  its  movements  are 
conducted  under  His  eye  and  for  His  great  pui*poses,  and,  thcre- 
Ihre,  a  true  child  of  God  will  not  fail  in  a  loving  interest  in  w"hat- 
cver  is,  and  whatever  is  going  forward.-  This  is  as  it  .should  bo, 
^d  in  the  right  spirit.  Of  course  such  a  man  will  for  ever  be 
voi..  v.  2  I 
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trenching  upon  debatable  ground.  Be  it  so.  The  truth  he  holds 
will  effectually  banish  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  and  mean¬ 
while  new  provinces  arc  won  for  Christ.  To  this  source  we  refer 
Mr.  Kobertson’s  efforts-  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes — the 
niaiiner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  success  that 
attended  them.  The  working  man,  is  he  not  by  birth  and  by 
baptism  a  child  of  God  There  is  no  difference  in  this  respect 
between  nch  and  poor.  Boor  and  lich,  then,  must  be  brought 
together,  and  by  a  double  movement,  each  must  be  made  to 
approach  the  other.  A  truly  Christian  conception  in  the  main, 
and  nobly  did  the  preacher  set  alxmt  to  realise  it.  We  have  read 
over  with  special  admiration  his  addresses  to  working  men. 
They  are  just  now  a  very  valuable  study,  and  it  would  not  be  un- 
j)rolitable  to  contrast  them  with  other  efforts  professedly  in  the 
same  direction.  Many  ministers  are  di\*iding  their  labours 
between  the  platfonii  and  the  pulpit.  ( )n  the  platform  their  aim 
is  to  win  the  attention  and  respect  of  working  men.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  their  design  is  effected.  It  would  k 
strange  were  it  otherwise.  The  ‘‘lectures’’  delivered  arc  well 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  Plain,  homely,  but  robust  and 
striking,  they  arc  not  without  a  rugged  dignity  of  their  own.  In 
other  cases  huge  audiences  are  gathered  together,  and  presented 
with  the  merest  rhetorical  garbage  fit  only  for  the  cesspool.  The 
speaker  degrades  himself  in  the  vain  hope  of  elevating  his  hearers. 
Buffoonery,  diivel,  and  cant  are  mixed  in  nauseating  proportions. 
And  the  excuse  for  it  is,  that  it  is  necessary  thus  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  w'orking  man.  Shame  upon  the  libel!  An 
oblivion  of  all  that  is  brotherly,  manly.  Divine,  is  implied  in  the 
method.  We  turn  from  it  with  indignation  and  disgust.  Mr. 
Bobertson  spoke  to  working  men  on  reading,  poetry,  progress,  and 
similar  topics.  In  doing  so  there  is  neither  assumption  nor 
lowering  of  tone.  He  is  frank  and  full-hearted,  and  speaks  as 
man  to  men.  He  withholds  neither  scholarship,  wealth  of 
thought,  nor  resources  of  language  and  illustration.  He  does  not 
speak  in  falsetto  of  anv  kind.  In  all  respects  he  is  himself. 
W  as  there  any  mistake  here  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
honour,  the  confidence,  the  love  evinced  towards  him  by  “his 
friends — the  working  men.”  As  his  funeral  passed  along  the 
streets  of  Brighton,  their  marked  sorrow  testified,  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  tears,  that  when  he,  a  child  of  God,  approached  them— 
children  of  the  same  Father — reverently  and  loGngly  to  impart 
to  them  of  his  gifts  and  abundance,  he  proceeded  upon  a  nght 
estimate,  and,  duly  honouring  their  common  humanity,  honouivd 
at  the  same  time  their  Saviour  and  their  God. 
lie  died  young,  os  we  have  said ;  but  he  seems  to  have  reached 
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ns  meridian.  Jiis  books  indicate  ripeness,  rather  than  promise; 
^oater  things  in  the  way  of  art  he  might  certainly  have  acconi- 
ilishcd.  But  we  douht  wliether  he  would  have  grown  out  of  any- 
hiiig,  or  grown  into  any  tiling  more  than  we  see  or  know.  His 
)nc  great  weakness  was  that  he  was  content  to  move  in  shackles, 
riie  Church  of  the  Prayer-Book  and  the  Catechism  was  to  him 
‘the  Church.”  This  assumption  impairs  the  freedom  and  grace 
)f  his  movements,  lie  becomes  a  casuist  and  special  pleader — 
the  honest  man  is  degraded  to  do  the  work  of  the  dishonest — the 
bold  free  sjiirit  lends  itself  to  slavery — the  spiritual  man  takes  his 
place  among  formalists.  When  he  shakos  himself  free  from  his 
fetters,  how  different  is  his  hearing  and  utterances.  When  he 
speaks  on  the  ethics  of  Christianity — when  he  denounces  the 
s})Ccious  sins  of  society  around  him — when  he  applies  himself  to 
the  unfolding  of  social  (piestions — when  he  steps  out  as  the 
eloquent  expositor  of  literature — when  from  the  deep  life  Avdthin 
him  he  unlocks  the  jirofounder  truths  of  some  Scripture  narrative 
or  declaration — his  words,  being  words  of  freedom,  arc  rejilete 
with  beauty,  and  the  power  of  life.  Anglicanism  domineered  over 
him,  hut  Anglicanism  is  not  the  only  momentum  to  he  discerned 
in  his  writings.  On  the  side  of  imagination  and  taste  he  was 
allied  to  the  Catholicism  of  Home ;  in  intellect  he  was  Protestant 
— daringl)"  so — apart  from  feeling  and  affection,  surely  he  had 
been  a  rationalist ;  in  his  conscience  and  heart  he  reverenced  the 
authentic  voice  of  Senpture.  Had  the  last  been  in  the  place  of 
the  first — had  Sciipture  set  aside  Prayer-Book  and  CatcHihism — 
had  it  ruled  where  it  was  only  subordinate — how  much  had  been 
the  gain  to  him  and  to  us. 

We  close  with  a  feeling  of  sadness.  It  must  he  evident  at  what 
an  enormous  cost,  in  this,  and  other  instances,  the  attempt  is  made, 
and  in  vain  too — to  reconcile  the  manifold  contradictions  of  a 
Church  founded  on  compromise,  and  to  bring  a  decaying  and  obso¬ 
lete  institution  abreast  with  the  times  that  are  far  outrunning  it. 

It  is  not  by  taking  Anglicanism  as  “  Church,  or  by  exalting 
any  other  communion  to  that  position,  that  the  unity  of  Christians 
IS  to  be  brought  about,  or  the  power  of  Christianity  increased — by 
applying  ourselves,  as  earnest  Christian  men,  to  remove  whatever 
accretions  of  tradition  and  time  impair  the  beauty  and  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  Christian  temple  on  this  side  or  that ;  or,  changing 
tbe  figure,  it  is  the  part  of  the  wise  and  holy  of  each  communion 
to  discern  in  their  respective  fellowships  what  is  special  and  tran- 
^torv,  and  what  is  Catholic  and  Divine ;  and  by  a  honest  abaii- 
nonment  of  the  former,  to  prepare  for  the  coalescing  of  all 
Christians  under  the  conditions  of  the  latter. 
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There  is  no  task  more  interesting  and  delightful  to  the  Christian 
than  to  notice  and  describe  some  of  the  wondrous  ways  in  which 
the  seed  of  Christian  doctrine  and  trutli  was  preserved  during  the 
dark  ages  of  the  Church.  We  suppose,  frequently,  that  the  Church 
seemed  dead,  or  entirely  lost,  when,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
the  prophets  were  hidden  in  a  cave.  Rut,  darkly  hidden  as  they 
were,  it  is  most  cheering  and  edifying  to  ha^'e  brought  before  us 
the;  real  piety  and  power  of  those  days.  Perhaps  our  own 
brilliant  times  furnish  no  parallel  to  the  consistency,  and  the 
endurance,  and  the  majesty  of  life  and  principle  sustained  in 
secret  spots  and  places. 

‘‘The  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  ”  furnishes  always  a 
fruitful  subject  for  sympathy  and  alleetionate  description ;  but 
it  is  with  Rohemia  we  have  to  do.  The  light  of  Ijutterworth, 
the  candle  of  England,  the  words  of  Wyclilfe  had  travelled  thither, 
and  had  been  received  hv  John  ///rss*  a  famous  man  of  that 
day.  lie  had  been  cited  before  the  Council  of  Consttince  beneath 
the  guardianship  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund ;  hut,  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  faithlessness  of  princes,  he  was  destined,  in  that 
very  city,  to  wear  the  mariyr’s  cro\Mi — fiiTn  stood  he  before  them. 

“  Oh  !  blessed  Jesus/*  said  he,  “  lie  cried  witli  a  loud  voice,  this 
Thy  council  condemns  us,  because,  in  our  atllictions,  we  have  sought 
refuge  \nth  Thee,  the  one  just  Judge. “  This  I  constantly  afhrm,” 
said  he,  “  that  the  wisest  and  most  safe  appeal  is  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Him  none  can  pervert  or  bribe  by  gifts,  none  deceive  by 
false  ^ritnesses  or  beguile  by  craft.  lie  will  render  unto  eveiyone 
his  own.** 

That  was  a  great  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ^yhell 
IIuss  was  condemned.  As  he  said,  “  F reely  came  I  hither 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor,**  he  turned  and  looked 
upon  Sigismund,  and  a  deep  blush  spread  over  his  face.  His 
writings  and  his  books  were  both  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  bishops,  he  was  led  forth  in  all  the  attire  of  the 
priesthood,  with  the  cup  in  his  hand  iis  if  to  celebrate  mass.  As 
they  put  on  the  afb  he  said,  “  So  they  put  a  white  robe  on  our 
Lord  to  mock  Him  when  Herod  sent  Him  to  Pilate. 
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took  the  cup  from  his  hand,  ‘‘Accursed  Judas,’’  said  they,  “thou 
hast  deserted  the  way  of  peace.  We  take  away  this  cup  in  which 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  offered  for  the  redemption  of  souls.”  He 
said,  “  I  trust  tliat  I  shall  drink  it  this  day  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  ?”  lie  was  stripped,  one  by  one,  of  his  robes.  “  These 
mockeries,”  said  he,  “I  bear  for  the  name  and  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.”  The  tonsure  was  now  to  be  effaced ;  they  could  not  agree 
whether  it  should  be  done  with  scizzors  or  a  razor.  “  Lo  !  they 
cannot  agree,”  said  IIuss,  “  how  to  put  me  to  shame.”  It  was 
(lone  'snth  scissors,  the  hair  cut  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  a  high 
pajicr  crown,  daubed  all  over  with  devils,  set  on  his  head.  “  We 
devote  thy  soul,”  said  the  Bishop,  “  to  all  the  devils  in  hell 
“and  I  commend  mine  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  heaven,” 
said  Huss.  And  now  they  went  away  to  the  place  of  execution, 
eight  hundred  horse  following  him,  and  these  followed  by  the 
whole  multitude  from  the  city.  As  they  passed  by  the  bishop’s 
palace,  they  stopped  to  behold  all  his  books  burning  there,  at 
which  ineffectual  vengeance  IIuss  smiled.  When  they  came  to  the 
meadow  where  ho  was  to  be  burnt,  there  he  knelt  down,  praying, 
“  Lord  Jesus  have  mercy  upon  me,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit.  “  We  know  not/*  said  the  people,  “  what  this  man  may 
have  (loney  we  only  know  that  his  prayers  to  God  are  excellent 

The  paper  mitre  fell  from  his  head,  the  soldiers  replaced  it. 
“  He  shall  be  burnt  with  all  his  devils,”  said  they.  “  I  shall 
reign  with  Chnst,”  said  he,  “  for  I  die  for  Ilis  Gospel.”  As  the 
fire  blazed  up,  it  is  said  that  an  old  woman  was  busy  heaping  up 
the  wood.  “Oh  holy  simplicity,”  said  IIuss.  His  last  woriis 
audible  were  jiraycrs  for  his  enemies,  and  through  the  flames  and 
the  smoke  came  the  sounds  of  psalms  and  of  prayers  to  the 
Kcdcemer. 

Then,  upon  the  death  of  Huss,  arose  Bohemia  as  one  man,  in 
arms  to  avenge  his  martyrdom,  and  to  declare  its  own  faith ; 
the  history  of  Europe  does  not  record  a  more  dreadful,  bloody, 
and  romantic  war.  The  doctrines  of  Huss  had  spread  rapidly 
and  widely,  and  if  they  wanted  anything  to  give  an  impulse,  all 
M*as  furnished  and  completed  by  their  leader’s  martyrdom.  At  the 
court  of  WenceslauSy  King  of  I’oland,  was  a  man  no  longer  young ; 
he  had  been  a  page  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. ;  his  name  was 
John  Trockznowski,  surnamed  Zisea,  or  the  one-eyed,  for  he  had 
lost  an  eye  when  young.  He  had  led,  perhaps,  a  wild  courtier’s 
life,  but  he  became  a  Hussite.  The  reckless  courtier  was  seen  in 
those  days  perambulating  the  halls  of  the  court  of  the  long 
corridors  of  the  royal  jialace.  To  him  said  the  king,  “  Johnny, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you?”  “I  cannot  brook,”  said  Zis(;a, 
“the  insult  (►tfered  to  Bohemia  in  the  murder  of  John  Huss.” 
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The  king  said,  Neither  you  nor  I  can  avenge  the  insult ;  Lut 
should  you  liavo  the  means  to  do  it,  you  liave  my  permission.” 
Tlie  word  did  not  drop  upon  a  careless  ear.  Zisca  aroused 
lioliemia.  The  Papists  ,had  thrown  the  spark  upon  the  mine, 
and  Germany  was  awake  to  pour  its  millions  for  the  Hussite 
crusade.  On  sped  Zisca.  He  had  not  long  entered  into  tlie  eon- 
tiict  before  he  lost  liis  other  eye ;  and  then  began,  indeed,  those 
marvels  of  conquest,  those  fanaticisms  of  the  sword  which  have 
m;ide  his  name  svnonvmous  with  all  that  is  terrible  in  humanity. 


The  roll  of  his  barricading  waggons  Wiis  more  terrible  than  the 
thunder  of  the  artillery  of  our  day;  and  Taboiites,  Horehites, 
and  Orjdians  were  the  names  by  which  the  motley  group  of  savage 
warriors  lie  headcul  were  known.  Men  with  the  cup,  the  clialicv 


preceded  liiin,  “  ZLsea  of  the  chalice,^'  wherever  he  went.  When 
lie  died,  on  liis  deathbed  he  left  orders  that  a  drum  should  lie 


made  of  his  skin,  sun'  that  the  very  sound  of  sucli  a  drum  would 
terrify  the  enemy,  and  so  late  as  1744  there  wius  an  old  drum 
taken  by  Frederick  IT.  at  Ihague,  which  it  was  presumed  was 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  blind  old  warrior,  Zisca.  It  was  said  that 
in  ctimpliancc  with  his  own  d\ing  command  his  body  was  exjM).scd 
on  the  mountain,  unburied,  that  it  might  be  devoured  by  birds  or 
beasts  rather  than  by  worms.  A  tree,  which  stood  upon  liis 
jiaternal  estate  beneath  which  he  was  born,  stood  till  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  blacksmiths  of 
the  country,  who  imagined  that  a  .sjdinter  from  this  oak  gave 
greater  force  to  their  strokes.  So  ecclesiastical  authority  levelled 
this  tree,  putting  up  a  chapel  over  it,  with  the  inscrijition  .stating 
the  heretic  Zisca  was  bom  there ;  such  inscription.s  arc  true  monu¬ 
ments. 

Wlien  tlie  hlmperor  Ferdinand  was  at  Cza.slaw,  he  went  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  there  he  saw  a  large  mace  of  iron.  lie  inquired 
of  his  courtiers  whoso  it  was.  None  dared  to  reply.  He  impiircd 
of  tlie  by.standers.  Zisca* fi.”  “  Fie  !  fie  !  ”  said  he,  “  this 
wicked  beast  has  been  dead  a  century,  but  he  frightens  living 
peojde,’’  and  he  would  not  stay  in  the  city  another  hour. 

In  the  midst  of  tlieso  vdld  bursts  of  savage,  patriotic,  and 
religious  energy  arose  a  people  devoted  to  the  Lord — a  simple 
people — Hussites  or  Wycliffttes  indeed,  who  heard  the  simple 
doctrines  of  the  Hible.  Peter  Payne,  Principal  of  St.  Edmund’s 
Hall,  Oxford,  born  at  Grantham,  went  to  Hohemia,  and  stood  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  Hussites.  They  spread  through  Bohemia  and 
^[oravia — a  free  religious  society.  They  were  called  the  Brethren 
of  the  Prague.  A  section  of  them  obtained  permission  to  build 
and  settle  on  an  estate  known  as  the  Barony  of  Letitz,  where 
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the  first  !^Ioraviau  church  was  formed.  They  adopted,  tho 
name  of  the  LTiiity  of  the  ] brethren,  and  thus  originated  their 
church  ill  the  year  1457.  Their  principles  were  simple;  they 
adopted  as  a  loading  principle,  that  taught  by  John  Hms,  and 
for  which  he  died — “  That  the  New  Testament  supjilied  the  only 
infallible  rule  fin'  the  guidance  of  Christians  in  this  as  in  all  other 
things,  and  that  all  regulations  not  enjoined  by  the  AVord  of  God, 
or  fairly  deducible  from  it,  u  ere  to  be  viewed  as  mere  matters  of 
expediency,  and  might  be  altered  according  to  circumstances. 
They  also  ^determined  to  suffer  all  for  conscience  sake;  not  to 
use  arms  in  defence  of  religion ;  but  to  seek  protection  from 
the  violence  of  enemies  by  prayer  to  God,  and  by  dispassionate 
mmoiistrance.’’ 

iJut  such  principles  were  terrible  to  priestly  hierarchies,  and  a 
royal  edict  was  proimrinl,  that  those  dangerous  peojile,  tho 
hretlirtm,  should  no  longer  remain  in  llohemia  or  in  Ahiravia. 
They  were  driven  from  all  their  possessions,  and  expellcKl  the 
country'.  They  were  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  thickest 
forests — in  the  clefts  and  recesses  of  rocks — kindling  their  fiivs 
only  in  the  night  lest  the  jilace  of  their  retreat  should  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  smoke.  And  dunng  the  winter,  when  the  snow' 
was  on  the  ground,  they  used  the  precaution  to  walk  one  after 
tho  other,  the  last  persim  dragging  a  bush  after  him  to  erase  the 
marks  of  their  feet.  These  persecuted  people  in  their  doctrines 
resembled  the  AValdenses ;  but  added  to  them  a  rectitude  of  life  and 
personal  holiness  from  wdiich  the  dwellers  among  the  Alps  had  far 
apostatized.  AVe  confess,’^  said  they,  “  that  no  community, 
however  numerous  it  may  be,  can  be  called  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  is,  such  a  church  as  comprehends  the  entire  numher  of  the 
faithful,  so,  as  if  God  Imd  none  of  his  elect  out  of  it.  J>ut  where- 
ever,  in  any'  part  of  Christendom,  the  Catholic  or  only  saving  faith 
is  found  in  truth,  as  declared  in  God’s  Holy  AA^ord,  there  is  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church — out  of  the  fellow'ship  of  wdiich  there  is  no 
hope  of  salvation.” 

t^ilent,  quiet,  beautiful  people !  No  warriors  or  statesmen 
had  they.  No  diplomatists  or  men  of  stategy  or  renowai.  Tliey 
had  no  poets  nor  literalists ;  none  of  the  great  jurisconsults  of 
letters  ever  broke  bread  in  their  church ;  yet  in  their  calm  and 
dignified  pursuits,  they  seem  to  have  united  the  holy  quietness  of 
Tauler,  or  of  Madame  Guion,  with  the  hallow'cd  activity  of  Henry 
Alartyn.  To  crush  this  feeble,  unambitious,  and  simple  peojile 
the  kings  of  the  earth  lifted  themselves,  and  the  rulers,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  took  council  together;  sometimes  came  a  brief 
perfixl  of  repose  and  rest,  usually  followed  by  some  sharp  and 
bitter  persecution.  In  obscurity  they  maintained  religious  free- 
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(loni — civ'il,  they  appeiir  to  have  possessed  none.  8o  lon^  as  they 
continued  in  Jioheinia  and  Mora\da  their  history  is  not  illustrated 
hymen  we  should,  in  our  vulgar  estimation,  denominate  great ; 
for  in  fact  they  possessed^  little  to  commend  them  to  the  fame  of 
mankind  among  them,  in  their  ranks.  They  had  noblemen  iiideod, 
])ut  they  were  mostly  a  simple  people.  Divine  truth  !  J)iniie 
communion !  Divine  endurance  !  these  they  had.  They  sought 
for  little  beside  the  right  to  meet  together  in  their  own  simplicity, 
without  the  adulterations  of  episcopal  prelacy,  or  the  impositions 
of  a  state  hierarchy.  Their  history  in  those  ages  is  illuminated 
by  a  noble  army  of  martyrs.  A  nobleman  caused  six  of  their 
number  in  his  village  of  Aujust  to  be  burned  in  the  town  of  Bor. 
They  walked  cheerfully  to  the  stake ;  one  of  them,  called 
Nicholas,  in  hivour  with  the  judge,  had  the  offer  of  pardon  if  he 
would  recant,  and  liad  a  whole  year  given  for  consideration. 
After  a  pause,  Nicholas  said, ‘‘ lie  would  be  as  unwilling  a  year 
hence  to  deny  his  faith  as  now,  and  lie  would  prefer  suffering  with 
his  brethren  rather  than  by  himself.  So  they  all  w’ent  together 
to  the  stake.’’  Thus  the  Jirethren  anticipated,  by  a  long  time,  the 
great  works  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  liefusing  to  take  uji  arms 
against  the  Protestants  of  Germany  for  the  Emperor,  Charles  \., 
they  were  persecuted,  and  now  expelled  their  country.  Their 
oldest  Bishop,  John  Augustin,  was  treated  with  remorseless  cruelty, 
racked,  scourged,  and  imprisoned  for  fifteen  years.  The  Crusade 
iigainst  the  Protestants  trampled  out  the  last  remains  of  liberty  in 
liohemia  and  Moravia,  and  the  Brethren  became  exiles.  Exas- 
jierated  by  a  century  of  persecution,  many  took  up  arms  to  defend 
themselves  iind  their  faith ;  the  leaders  were  seized,  most  of  them 
were  !Mora\dan  noblemen,  they  were  sentenced  to  death.  The 
most  eminent  of  these  were  brought  from  the  Castle  of  Prague  to 
the  Town  Hall.  As  they  passed  by  the  prison,  the  artizans  and 
mechanics  saluted  them  with  ch(?erful  psalms.  There  was  the  Count 
Schlick,  who  had  been  the  Governor  of  Bohemia  ;  there  was  Wen- 
ccslaus  von  Budowa,  seventy-four  years  of  age.  When  the  signal 
of  death  came,  he  said,  ‘‘Here  I  am.  Lord,  do  with  me  what  thou 
pleasest.”  He  put  his  hand  on  the  Bible;  “ This  paradise  has 
never  offered  me  swc'cter  fruits,”  said  he,  “  than  it  do(‘s  at  this 
moment.  I  live,  and  shall  live  as  long  as  God  pleases,  and  the 
day  shall  never  come  when  it  shall  be  said  Budowa  died  of  grief. 
The  Jesuits  jissailed  him,  but  he  was  very  courteous  to  them.  He 
said,  “My  dear  fathers,  I  only  wish  you  were  as  certain  of  salva¬ 
tion  as  I  am.  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crowm  of  righteousness.”  They  told  him  he 
had  no  right  to  apply  that  text,  it  being  spoken  by  Paul  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  o\vn  person.  “  Nay,”  said  he,  “  in  this  you  are  grossly 
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mistaken,  for  he  adds,  which  the  Lord  shall  pjivc  not  only  to 
me,  but  to  all  that  love  his  a])|)earing.^^  There  was  the  Ihiroii 
von  Kapplick.  “  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,”  said  he,  “  my  death 
is  ignoniinious ;  in  God’s  gloiious.”  On  the  day  of  execution 
he  said,  while  dressing,  “  /  am  pattiug  on  the  weddiinj  ffarmenf.” 

Such  were  the  lh*ethren,  for  they  all  were  members  of  the 
church.  AW‘ll  of  such  said  their  great  Commenius,  “Do  not 
lose  courage,  dear  hrethnn,  for  though  the  misery  into  which 
wc  have  sunk  is  great,  yet  still  we  may  he  reston'd  by  his 
hand  ^  who  killeth  and  who  maketh  alive ;  who  bringeth  down  to 
the  grave,  and  who  hringc'th  uj).’  Were  even  our  body  to  go  to 
corruption,  and  our  withered  bones  to  lie  scattered  on  the  fields  of  J 

the  world,  yet  the  Lord  liveth  who  can  collect  the  dry  hones, 
cover  them  with  Hesh  and  skin,  and  call,  from  the  four  winds,  the 
breath  to  come  and  breathe  on  these  slain  that  they  may  live.” 

Ill  the  history  of  the  ^loravian  CTiurch  there  is  a  period  which 
is  called  the  llistory  of  the  Hidden  Se('d,  that  ])eriod  when  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  the  truths  of  the  Church  were  in  obscurity, 
the  scattered  memhers  beneath  the  oppressing  hierarchy,  the 
Church  was  in  existence,  its  memhers  had  their  Dihles,  hymn- 
lx)oks,  and  the  writings  especially  of  Luther.  They  met  in  secret, 
they  were  occasionally  visited  by  exiled  pastors ;  occasionally  they 
received  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  from  these  holy  men. 

They  even  went  into  distant  IVotestant  countries  to  jiartake  of 
the  ordinance  there.  There  were  holy  men  of  God  who  kept  up 
the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  looked  forward  to  the  future, 
especially  George  Javnchhe.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1024;  he 
died  in  the  year  1707.  During  the  greater  part  of  all  these  years 
he  Wiis  a  holy  man  in  fellowshi])  with  the  Drethren.  He  walked 
eminently  in  silence  with  God,  and  when  he  was  drawing  near 
his  end,  he  gathered  his  childrcai  and  his  grandchildren  around 
him,  and  especiidly  pointing  to  his  youngest  son,  he  prophesied  the 
coming  of  the  time  when  the  day  of  deliverance  should  come  for 
the  remnant  of  the  church.  “  1  almost  think,”  said  he,  “von  will 
have  to  emigrate  to  another  country.  The  Lord  will  prepare  you 
a  j)luce  where  you  may  serve  Him  without  fear.  AVhen  that  time 
arrives,”  said  he,  “  then  he  you  ready.  Kememher  what  I  have 
h)ld  you.”  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  youngest  child 
Michael,  “  This,  my  son,  also,”  said  he,  “  shall  he  the  property  of 
Jesus.  I  commend  him  to  you,  and  when  the  time  arrives,  gee 
that  he  be  not  left  behind.”  There  seemed  little  probability  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  then,  and  fifteen  years  passed  away, 
and  still  it  remained  unfulfilled ;  but  even  then  the  man  was  bom 
who  was  to  give  new  life  to  the  lowly  little  church.  Chridian  Dadd 
Was  the  Apostle  of  the  Ileuewed  Church ;  he  was  bom  in  Moravia ; 
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ho  is  one  of  the  most  rcmarkuLlo  men  of  the  ^Moravian  Church; 
ho  had  been  bom  of  zealous  Homan  Catholic  parents ;  he  had  been 
a  shepherd,  then  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  car])entcr.  He  says  in  the 
perforniiiiice  of  his  devotions  he  crept  on  his  knees  round  the  images 
of  the  >ir‘^in,  till  his  whole  body  burnt  like  an  oven.  AVhile  working 
at  his  trade  he  met  with  those  who  rejected  imaf^e  Avorsliip, 
pifi;rimages,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  Papjicy ;  he  also  met 
with  »Jews.  ]Ie  was  twenty  years  old,  and  had  never  seen  a  liible, 
now  he  studied  it.  He  became  acquainted  with  two  eminent 
evangelical  clerg^ymcn,  and  found  through  them  and  his  llible  the 
peace  of  God.  Vhsitingt  his  native  Gllage,  he  became  acviuainted 
with  the  descendants  of  George  J  aeshke,  and  the  meeting  was  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  unity  of  the  truth,  the  only  true  unity. 
]li‘,  a  plain  man,  opened  the  Scriptures  to  them.  lie  persuaded  them 
to  emigrate.  They  were  oppressed,  but  whither  liy 't  he  ap])liod  to 
Count  Zinzeiidorf,  of  Berihohdorf)  near  Gorlitz,  he  promi.scd  to 
rtH*eivc  them  on  his  estate.  Again  went  Christian  David  tu  the 
Neissers  to  awaken  them  to  a  religious  exile.  With  them  went 
^Michael,  Augustin,  and  Jacob  Neisscr  and  their  wives.  They 
eoinmeiiccd  their  journey  at  night,  at  ten  oVlock,  a  long  pilgrimage 
over  the  mountains  to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  Children  were  in 
the  company  in  this  Plxodus,  in  which  truly  ‘‘  they  went  out,  not 
knowing  whither  they  went,”  to  fonn  a  colony  for  God,  and  they 
arrived  in  a  dreary  wilderness,  a  swiimp,  not  a  human  habitation 
near.  Augustin  Neisser’s  wife  exclaimed,  “  Whence  shall  we  get 
bread  in  this  desert.”  One  of  the  number  replicxl,  “  If  tbou 
would^st  believe,  thou  should’st  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord.”  hut 
Christian  David  stmek  his  axe  into  a  tree,  and  exclaimed,  “  Here 
the  sparrow  has  found  a  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself, 
where  she  may  lay  her  young  ;  even  Thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  Hosts 
my  King  and  my  God  !  ”  This  was  June  17,  17*22.  They  felled 
the  first  tree,  and  continued  rearing  their  house  in  faith ;  iu 
October  it  was  oj>encd,  and  solemnly  dedicated  to  God.  They 
read  the  21st  chapter  of  llevelation,  they  sung  the  liyunn — 

“  Jcriisalcra,  the  church  above, 

Now  triumphs  over  death," 

and  Christian  David  prayed.  They  called  their  new  tabeniaclc 
the  Jlernihuty  the  Watch  of  the  Lord,  to  remind  us  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  Lord  is  our  prote  ctor  and  keeper,  and  on  the  other 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  stand  in  the  watch-tower  and  keep  w  ard ; 
lienee  very  soon  the  Moravians  became  knowui  as  Ilerrnhutters, 
and  so  they  are  still  often  call(‘d.  And  wdiat  a  noble  name  wa.s 
that  by  which  they  designated  their  building,  and  truly  it  fulfilled 
its  great  name.  The  Watch  of  the  Lord.  When  the  Itev.  Mr. 
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Rollis  was  ordained  over  them  as  their  minister,  it  was  said  l)y 
one  of  the  j)rcaelicrs  on  that  occasion,  an  eminent  and  holy  man, 
“  (iod  tcUl  phwv  a  light  upon  these  hills  u'hich  will  illuminate  the 
tchole  land ;  of  this  I  am  assured  hg  a  living  faith  ”  It  lias,  indeed, 
been  so.  The  spot  so  nnpropitious  was  most  favourable  to  the 
consolidation  of  their  own  community.  Christian  David  pointed  out 
the  streets  which  in  time  would  bo  in  existence.  The  exiles  were 
supported  by  a  mighty  inborn  conviction  that  they  were  to  be 
what  their  name  betokened.  The  position  of  the  spot  between 
the  two  hills  of  the  Ilulberg  suggests  the  blessing  of  ]kmjamin, 
the  youngest  of  the  tribes,  who  dwelt  between  the  shoulder,  a 
Bethlehem  Ephratah,  the  meanest  among  the  children  of  Christ¬ 
endom,  yet,  ])erhaps  no  cliurch  lias  had  so  afUuent  an  infiueiice.  It 
has  created  and  given  Jin  inspiration  to  every  form  of  usefulness 
ill  Protestantism.  There  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  was  most 
clearly  seen  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  system,  and 
more  faithfully  conserved  than  in  any  living  church.  Jleautifully 
Moiitgomerv  lias  said.  Well  has  it  been  said,  in  an  era*  of 
infidelity,  the  Christ  of  the  Fathers  liad  a  sanctuary  at  llerrnhut. 
John  Wesley  found  no  peace,  and  did  not  see  his  way  to  the  truth 
till  he  visited  Derrnhut.  Those  views,  reft  of  their  Lutheranism, 
which  had  been  preserved  in  ^loravian  forests  and  caves,  became 
the  staple  teacliiiigs  of  the  great  Methodist  revivals.  ITymns, 
which  cheered  the  llernhutters  at  their  labour,  or  sw'eetly  floated 
over  tlie  aisles  of  their  jirimeval  cliurches,  translated  by  Chaides 
Wesley  and  by  John,  acquired  an  English  fame,  and  usually 
wear  the  uame  of  the  translator :  this — 

“Jesus  tliy  blood  and  righteousness.” 

“  Thou  hiddeu  love  of  God  whose  height,” 

and  many  others,  are  instances. 

Not  only  so,  from  these  sacred  forest  shades  went  forth  the 
first  and  most  apostolical  of  modern  missionary  ettbrts ;  before 
any  of  our  societarian  movements,  those  great  combinations,  lield 
together  by  the  force  of  machinery  t(j  the  exclusion  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  llerriihutters  had  their  missionaries  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  :  their  settlements  and  colonies,  wrought  out  with 
self-denial,  and  piety,  and  iervour  truly  Divine.  Tlio  idea 
of  the  ancient  apostle  Spener,  on  which  all  their  action  has 
been  founded,  is  one  of  the  most  catholic  and  sublime  ever 
ri|X)ned  into  action  :  it  is  that  churches  should  be  ‘‘  Eevlesilow  in 
ecclcsia”  little  churches  wdthin  the  Church,  composed  of  converted 
Christians,  and  having  for  their  aim  the  futherance  of  personal 
piety,  and  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  the  whole  Church.  This, 
^^(iUerrnhutters'  idea,  we  believe  to  be  the  sound  view  of  the  proba- 
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tioiiarv  church  :  not  regarding  any  one  as  complete  oi‘  final ;  but 
simply  as  the  little  church  within  the  comprehensive,  the  illimi- 
table  enclosure  of  the  invisible  church ;  existing  to  school,  to  train, 
to  comfort,  and  to  convert  those  who  are  the  heirs  of  the  world  to 
come. 

lEenceforth  then  the  ^loravdan  Church  of  the  United  Ikcthrcu 
stands  forth  in  the  history  of  the  Church  as  a  unity ;  but  we  can 
only  give  brief  words  up(jn  the  remainder  of  its  wondrous  narra¬ 
tion.  In  reading  its  records  one  is  struck  with  the  absence  of 
j)aneg}Tic ;  it  has  no  heroes,  no  men  for  whom  it  hinds  the  laurel. 
You  will  be  struck  by  the  almost  painful  lack  of  praise. 

Yet  Count  Zinzendoif  was  no  ordinary  man ;  he  did  not,  like 
John  AYesley,  create  the  community,  but  under  I’rovidence,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  unity  could  have  become  what  it  has 
become  without  him.  Highly  related  to  the  court  of  his  country, 
he  had  hereditary  associations  which  led  him,  no  doubt,  to  look 
favourably  upon  the  Brethren ;  then  he  was  himself  pious,  and 
even  at  college  ho  formed  an  order  called  “The  Order  of  the  Grain 
of  Mustard  seed ;  the  fundamental  rules  were  that  its  members 
should  steadfastly  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and  walk 
worthily  of  it,  and  exercise  charity  triwards  their  neighbours,  and 
more  especially  endeavour  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  A  scholar,  statesman,  nobleman,  and  Christian,  yet 
when  he  pemiitted  the  Moravian  exiles  to  build  on  the  Hubher", 
ho  thought  only  of  giving  shelter  to  some  homeless  wanderers. 
He  knew  indeed  the  men,  and  he  knew  their  great  principle — the 
Ecdemloi  in  ccclesia ;  but  the  house  was  reared,  the  colony 
formed  or  begun,  but  he  had  not  seen  it  until  retuniing  home  with 
his  young  bride,  from  his  carriage  windows  he  descried  the  house, 
and  found  that  the  emigrants  from  ora  via  lived  tliere.  He 
alighted  from  his  carriage,  bent  the  knee  in  prayer  Avithin  the 
ph'iin  abode,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  met  Christian  David ; 
men  how  different  thus  brought  together :  the  nobleman  and  the 
artizan,  both  of  them  of  the  boldest  type  of  church  reformers. 
The  rugged  and  bigoted  Catholic  tamed  into  the  child  of  light. 
The  courtt'ous,  polished,  and  Christian  gentleman,  educated  in  all 
the  freedom  of  l^rotestantism.  There  they  stand  together  by  the 
carriage  steps.  Thus  meeting  the  first  time  to  labour  on  together  to 
the  close,  to  fight  for  the  Herrnhut,  the  Watch  of  the  Lord — noble¬ 
men  both,  both  great,  much-enduring  men — many  years  hence  to 
be  found  lying  together  in  the  cemetery — by  that  time  well  filled— 
of  the  Watch  of  the  Lord. 

Y er\’  rapidly  rose  the  W atch  of  the  Lord ;  it  Ix'camc  the  refuge 
of  many  Moravian  emigrants,  and  Christian  Daxud,  even  in  oj)[)0- 
sition  to  the  wish  of  many  in  the  community,  could  not  be 


restrained  from  wandering  repeatedly  into  those  distant  villages 
in  the  Austrian  dominions,  where  their  Brethren  still  continued 
in  Egypt,  and  persuading  them  to  escape.  The  j)ersocution  con¬ 
tinued  ;  many  were  convicted  and  compelled  to  W(jrk  in  irons  for 
attempting  to  escape.  Wonderful  are  many  things  in  the 
Moravian  Book  of  ^lartyrs.  Sometimes  the  ofticers  were  held  by 
a  hand  mightier  than  their  own.  Once  at  Kunewalde,  where  the 
Brethren  met  in  large  companies  at  each  other’s  houses,  one  came, 
seized  all  the  books ;  fearing  the  people,  he  took  a  number  of 
persons  with  him  :  they  struck  up  the  verse  of  Luther, 

“  And  were  this  world  all  devils  o’er, 

And  watchinp'  to  devour  us, 

We  lay  it  not  to  heart  so  sore. 

Not  they  can  overpower  us. 

And  let  the  Prince  of  Ill 
Ijook  prim  as  e’er  he  will. 

He  harms  us  not  a  whit. 

For  why  ?  His  doom  is  writ, 

A  word  shall  (piickly  slay  him.” 

But  this  circumstance,  and  such  as  these,  led  to  their  emigration 
to  llcrrnhnty  unwilling  to  bear  the  thraldom  longer,  they  went, 
they  left  their  native  village,  .and  as  they  passed  through  it  by 
night,  and  unobservx'd,  they  fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer  for  those 
they  had  left  behind  them,  singing  the  v’erses  made  by  their 
ancestors  one  hundred  years  before — 

“  Bless’d  he  the  day  when  I  must  roam. 

Far  from  my  country,  friends,  and  home. 

An  exile  poor  and  mean. 

My  father’s  God  wall  be  my  puide, 

Will  anpel  puards  for  me  provide. 

My  soul  in  dangers  screen.” 

Ihn'nJmt  was  peopled  from  the  pri.sons  by  most  miraculous 
escapes ;  the  Tmperuil  Government  declared  .at  last  that  no 
religious  liberty  could  be  granted  in  the  country ;  but  that  none 
should  be  prevented  from  emigrating. 

In  the  Watch  of  the  Lord  all  went  on  as  in  the  tabernacle. 
There  was  a  might  of  holiness  there.  We  dare  to  say,  had  we  been 
there,  we  should  have  found  some  traces  of  a  carnal  nature, 
tempers  not  always  equable,  and  states  not  always  elevat(‘d  ;  but 
most  of  our  caases  of  discontent  and  annoyance  could  not  exist 
there,  and  therefore  wx*  arc  not  to  be  so  surprised  that  we  read  of 
elevated  frames  of  feeling  to  which  all  our  experience  in  modem 
church  days  is  poor  and  feeble.  And  now  awoke  the  missionary 
spirit.  Ah  I  a  verv'  different  spirit  to  any  we  liave  jK*rhaps 
'Witnessed,  except  in  one  or  twx  great  instances ;  and  Greenland 
^as  the  first  to  claim  their  zeal  and  sympathv. 
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tioiiarv  church  :  not  rcp^ardin?  any  one  as  complete  or  final ;  but 
simply  as  the  little  church  within  the  comprehensive,  the  illimi- 
table  enclosure  of  the  invisible  church  ;  existing  to  school,  to  train, 
to  comfort,  and  to  convert  those  who  are  the  heirs  of  the  world  to 
come. 

l[enceforth  then  the  ^loravian  Church  of  the  United  Jlrethrou 
stands  forth  in  the  history  of  the  Church  as  a  unity ;  hut  wo  can 
only  give  brief  words  upon  the  remainder  of  its  wondrous  narra¬ 
tion.  Ill  reading  its  records  one  is  struck  with  the  absence  of 
])aneg}*ric ;  it  has  no  heroes,  no  men  for  whom  it  hinds  the  laurel. 
You  will  be  struck  by  the  almost  painful  lack  of  praise. 

Yet  Count  Zinzendorf  was  no  ordinary  man ;  he  did  not,  like 
dohn  AYesley,  create  the  community,  hut  under  Ih’ovidencc,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  unity  could  have  become  wliat  it  has 
become  without  him.  Highly  related  to  the  court  of  his  country, 
he  had  hereditary  associations  which  led  him,  no  doubt,  to  look 
favourably  upon  the  Brethren  ;  then  he  was  himself  pious,  and 
even  at  college  he  formed  (ui  order  called  “The  Order  of  the  Grain 
(d  Mustard  seed ;  ”  the  fundamental  rules  were  that  its  members 
should  steadfastly  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and  walk 
worthily  of  it,  and  exercise  charity  towards  their  neighbours,  and 
more  especially  endeavour  to  jiromote  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  A  scholar,  statesman,  nobleman,  and  Christian,  yet 
when  he  ])ermitted  the  ^loravian  exiles  to  build  on  the  Hubberg 
he  thought  only  of  giving  shelter  to  some  homeless  wanderers. 
He  knew  indeed  the  men,  and  he  knew  their  great  principle — the 
Ecc/esiol<v  in  cedes ia ;  but  the  house  was  reared,  the  colony 
formed  or  begun,  hut  he  had  not  seen  it  until  retuniing  home  with 
his  young  bride,  from  his  carriage  windows  he  descried  the  house, 
and  found  that  the  emigrants  from  !Mora\ua  lived  there,  lie 
alighted  from  his  carriage,  bent  the  knee  in  prayer  within  the 
plain  abode,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  met  Christian  David ; 
men  how  ditierent  thus  brought  together :  the  nobleman  and  the 
artizan,  both  of  them  of  the  bohh'St  type  of  church  reformers. 
The  rugged  and  bigoted  Catholic  tamed  into  the  child  of  light. 
The  courteous,  polished,  and  Christian  gentleman,  educated  in  all 
the  freedom  of  Brotestantism.  There  they  stand  together  by  the 
carriage  steps.  Thus  meeting  the  first  time  to  labour  on  together  to 
the  close,  to  fight  for  the  Herrnhut,  the  Watch  of  the  Lord — noble¬ 
men  both,  both  great,  much-enduring  men — many  years  hence  to 
be  found  lying  together  in  the  cemetery — by  that  time  well  filled — 
of  the  Watch  of  the  Lord. 

Yer}'  rapidly  rose  the  Watch  of  the  Lord ;  it  Ix'came  the  refuge 
of  many  Moravian  emigrants,  and  Cliristian  Hand,  even  in  opjK)- 
sition  to  the  wish  of  many  in  the  community,  could  not  be 


restrained  from  wandering  repeatedly  into  those  distant  villages 
in  the  Austrian  dominions,  where  their  Brethren  still  continued 
in  Egypt,  and  persuading  them  to  escape.  The  persecution  con¬ 
tinued  ;  many  were  convicted  and  compelled  to  work  in  irons  for 
attempting  to  escape.  Wonderful  are  many  things  in  the 
Moranan  Book  of  ^Martyrs.  Sometimes  the  officers  were  held  by 
a  hand  mightier  than  their  own.  Once  at  Kunewalde,  where  the 
Brethren  met  in  large  companies  at  each  other’s  houses,  one  came, 
seized  all  the  hooks ;  fearing  the  people,  he  took  a  number  of 
persons  with  him  :  they  struck  up  the  verse  of  Luther, 

And  were  this  world  all  devils  o’er, 

And  watchinj:^  to  devour  us, 

We  lay  it  not  to  heart  so  sore. 

Not  they  can  overpower  us. 

And  let  the  Prince  of  111 
Look  prim  as  e’er  he  will. 

He  harms  us  not  a  whit. 

For  why  ?  His  doom  is  writ, 

A  word  shall  (juickly  slay  him.” 

But  this  circumstance,  and  such  as  these,  led  to  their  emigration 
to  Hcrrnhiity  unwilling  to  bear  the  thraldom  longer,  they  went, 
they  left  their  native  village,  and  as  they  passed  through  it-by 
night,  and  unobserved,  they  fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer  for  those 
they  had  left  behind  them,  singing  the  verses  made  by  their 
ancestors  one  hundred  years  before — 


llvrruJmt  was  peopled  from  the  prisons  by  most  miraculous 
escapes ;  the  Imperial  Government  declared  at  last  that  no 
religious  liberty  could  be  granted  in  the  country ;  but  that  none 
should  lie  prevented  from  emigrating. 

In  the  W ifch  of  the  Lord  all  went  on  as  in  the  tabernacle. 
There  was  a  might  of  holiness  there.  We  dare  to  say,  had  we  been 
there,  we  should  have  found  some  traces  of  a  carnal  nature, 
tempers  not  always  equable,  and  states  not  always  elevated  ;  but 
most  of  our  causes  of  discontent  and  annoyance  could  not  exist 
there,  and  therefore  wo  arc  not  to  be  so  surprised  that  we  read  of 
elevated  frames  of  feeling  to  which  all  our  experience  in  modem 
church  days  is  poor  and  feeble.  And  now  awoke  the  missionary 
spirit.  Ah !  a  ver\'  different  spirit  to  any  we  have  perluips 
witnessed,  except  in  one  or  two  great  instances ;  and  Greenland 
was  the  first  to  claim  their  zeal  and  sympathy. 
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“  Bless’cl  be  the  day  when  I  must  roam. 
Far  from  my  country,  friends,  and  home. 
An  exile  poor  and  mean. 

My  father’s  (iod  will  he  my  puide, 

Will  anpel  puards  for  me  provide. 

My  soul  in  dangers  screen.” 
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But  what  was  to  bo  the  constitution  of  Ilermhut  ?  Count 
Zinzondorf  was  its  lord,  and  as  a  Lutheran,  he  was  desirous  that 
the  l^rothren  should  approach  more  closely  to  the  Ijutheraii  idea 
of  church  relationship.  With  faithfulness,  although  they  owed 
him  respect  as  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  their  best  friend  on 
earth,  they  adhered  to  the  ancient  creed ;  at  last,  ho  suggested 
that  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  lot.  According  to  their 
custom,  two  texts  were  wiitten  on  two  slips  of  paper : — “  To  them 
tlnit  are  without  law  as  without  law,  being  not  without  law  unto 
God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ,  that  you  may  gain  them  that 
are  without  law.^^  On  the  other  slip — ‘‘Therefore,  brethren, 
stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ve  have  been  taimht.” 
After  prayer,  a  little  child  was  called  in,  and  directed  to  draw 
one  of  the  above  texts,  and  ho  drew — “  Therefore,  brethren,  stand 
fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught.” 
Thus  was  finallv  settled  the  relation  of  the  nerrnhutters  to  their 
ancient  church.  At  the  same  time  they  said,  “  We  acknowledge 
none  for  brethren,  in  any  Christian  denomination,  who  are  not 
washed  from  sin  by  the  blood  of  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
renovated  in  heart  by  the  Spirit,  and  following  after  sanctification : 
we  acknowledge  no  visible  Church  of  Christ ;  but  where  the  Word 
of  God  is  taught  in  purity,  and  whose  members  lead  a  holy  life. 
Yet  we  will  not  be  separated  from  any  one,  in  any  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  who  truly  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord,  tliough  he 
may  in  some  instances  interpret  the  Scriptures  diffenuitly  from 
us.’^  And  not  long  after  Count  Zinzendorf  took  upon  himself  the 
loss  of  all  worldly  position,  his  orders  of  nobility  he  relinquished, 
and  his  place  in  the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the  country ; 
he  sought,  and  ultimately  obtained,  ordination  as  a  minister  in  the 
]\Ioravian  Church  ;  he  was  banished  from  the  vciy  home  he  had 
afibrdc'd  to  others,  and  became  an  exile  in  Europe,  duiing  which 
long  years  he  was  occupied  in  preaching  and  administering  for 
the  afiairs  of  the  society  at  large.  From  the  great  Frederick  I, 
of  Prussia,  he  always  received  much  afiection,  and  lived  with  him 
on  terms  of  friendship. 

The  mental  history’  of  the  Count  had  been  characterised  by 
severe  trials ;  at  last  he  saw,  and  clearly  saw,  the  whole  ])lan  of 
salvation.  We  have  often  felt  the  tender  intert'st  of  that  heaiitiful 
incident — his  throwing  at  the  nerrnhut  some  papers  into  the  fire; 
and,  all  consumed  except  a  text  and  a  line  :  the  text  was  read — 
“He  shall  choose  our  inheritance  for  us,  the  excellence  of  Jacob 
whom  he  loved,’’  and  beneath  it  the  lines — 

**  0  let  U8  in  thy  nail-prints  see, 

Our  pardon  and  election  free.'’ 
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it  was  the  refrain  of  that  glorious  hymn  of  the  Count’s — 

.Tesus,  our  glorious  head  and  chief, 

Sweet  object  of  our  soul's  relief," 

and  that  hymn  expressed  the  Ilcn'tihaffer\'i  vmd. 

AVe  referred  just  now  to  Greenland — the  first  scene  of 
missionary  toils  ;  hut  it  is  the  very  poetry  of  Christianity  to  follow 
the  Brethren  round  the  world.  They  liave  a  jiicture  which  we  have 
not  seen,  which  groups  together  all  their  first  converts,  and  over 
it  that  text, — These  arc  thci/  which  were  redeemed  from,  amomj 
milt  being  the  first -fruits 

1.  There  is  Sam,  a  new  England  savage. 

2.  Samme  Kajarnak,  the  first  Greenlander. 

3.  Guly,  a  I’ersian  woman. 

4.  Thomas,  a  savage  of  Canada. 

5.  Catharine,  a  Mulatto,  from  St.  Jan,  and  a  negro  girl 

Rehecca. 

G.  Gratia,  a  negro  woman. 

7.  Catharine,  gipsy  girl. 

8.  John,  a  ^latn-kander. 

0.  Andrew,  a  negro,  and  his  son  !Michal  in  the  arms  of  negro 
woman,  Anne  Maria. 

10.  Casmel,  after  called  Joshua,  a  negro  of  Guinea. 

11.  Jupiter,  whose  Christian  name  was  Joshua,  a  negro  of  New 

York. 

12.  Francisca,  a  savage  of  Florida. 

13.  Hannah,  a  widow  of  Guinea. 

14.  John  Nego,  a  Sortie  Caroline, 
lo.  Ivihhods,  Jonas,  a  Hottentot. 

IG.  Ruth,  an  Indian. 

And  in  the  same  picture  is  Christian  Zedmas,  an  Armenian, 
and  Thomas  ^lammaclia,  a  Mingrelian. 

All  these,  within  a  few  years  of  the  founding  of  Herrnhut. 
Meantime  other  settlements  were  rising  in  Europe,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  world.  The  ^loravians  of  that  day  were  the 
Nomades  of  Protestant  Christendom.  Tliey  regarded  themsedves 
indeed  as  j)ilgrims — not  as  we  do,  hy  one  of  those  graceful  little 
fictions  of  Christian  speech,  in  which  we  indulge ;  hut  really  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Lord. 

Cue  of  the  most  interesting  of  their  many  stations  was  that  of 
Omlcnhatteny  they  fixed  extensively  among  the  Indians.  The 
tc'stimony  of  the  Cherokees  often  came  to  the  court  of  Hrethren. 
They  would  come  at  night,  they  said,  and  look  into  their  settle- 
meuts  over  the  pallisades,  hut  they  heard  constantly  the  sound  of 
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the  iron  kettle,  meaning  the  bell  of  the  clock,  and  they  heard 
them  calling  to  one  anotlier,  and  striking  up  often  unitedly  a  war- 
song,  for  which  they  mistook  the  evening  hymn,  and  they  said  these 
must  needs  be  very  brave  and  great  people  to  be  so  constantly  on 
the  watch;  hut  Guadenhutten  was  a  settlement,  the  tenn  meaning 
“  the  tents  of  grace/’  During  the  warfare  between  France  and 
England,  the  Brethren  being,  of  course,  neutral,  they  Averc  sus¬ 
pected  of  acting  as  s})ies,  and  a  French  officer  having  said  that 
he  could  easily  subdue  the  English  on  a  settlement  tlirough  the 
brethren  at  Guadenhutten,  a  public  proclamation  was  made  hv 
beat  of  drums  that  a  carnage  should  take  place  in  Bethlehem, 
such  as  had  not  been  known  before  in  America.  But  on  the  day 
following,  the  innocence  of  the  brethren  was  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  filing  of  Guadenhutten  and  the  murdering  of  the 
missionary  family.  “]low  greiitly  have  we  sinned!”  said  the 
settlers ;  “  What  should  we  have  had  to  answer  for  had  we 
executi‘d  our  design  of  murdering  their  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  on  the  vague  apprehension  that  they  Avere  our  eneiniosl” 

And  in  those  times  the  idea  at  last  spn'ad  that  ^[oraviaii 
settlements  AA'ere  the  only  places  of  safety,  fugitiA’es  by  hundreds 
took  shelter  in  tlumi.  One  ])oor  old  man  arriving  at  one  expressed 
a  general  feeling  Avhen  he  said,  “  Further  I  will  not  go.  If  I  am 
not  safe  Avith  the  cliildren  of  God,  irhorr  can  I  be  safe  ?  ” 

These  Momviam  Avere  mighty  in  their  influence  over  saA’a^jc 
minds.  PoAverful  as  the  Jesuits  AA’ere  by  craft  and  cunning,  for 
CAul  and  for  priestcraft,  so  jiowerful  Avere  they  for  good.  We  Avant 
missionaries  after  that  model : — 

“One  circumstance  connected  Avith  the  missionary  history  of  the 
brethren  at  this  period  ought  not  to  be  passed  ov(‘r  in  silenci*.  They 
began  the  instruction  of  the  heathen  in  Christianity  from  the  best  ami 
purest  of  motives  ;  but  they  liad  still  to  learn  Avliat  Avas  the  only  suc¬ 
cessful  mode  of  rcacliing  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  lieaihen. 
On  this  subject  they  could  receive  little  or  no  information  from  their 
brethren  or  otlicr  pious  friends  at  home,  for  they  Avere  all  eipially 
inexperienced.  God  Himself  Avas  ]>leased  to  teach  them  ;  luit  not  till 
He  had  permitted  them  to  try  tliat  method,  Avhicli  to  human  Avisdoin 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  as  most  likely  to  succeed.  The  experi¬ 
ment  AA’as  made  in  Greenland  for  five  or  six  voars  Avith  invincible 
perseverance,  but  made  in  vain.  Tliey  began  by  teaching  the  natives 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  and  their  being  accountable  to 
Him  as  their  Creator  and  Lord,  hoping  thus  by  degrees  to  j)re])are 
their  minds  for  tlie  reception  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
The  natiA’cs  heard  tliem,  AA'cnt  away,  and  tlioughf  no  more  about  it. 
But  on  hearing  the  missionary  Beck  read  the  narrative  of  our  Saviours 
passion,  and  Avith  artless  simplicity  enlarge  on  the  ainiizing  love  ot 


Jesus  in  sufiering  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  the  point  was  gained.  The 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucilied  found  entrance.  One  of  tlie  company, 
Kayarnak  by  name,  stepping  forward,  and,  earnestly  addressing  tho 
missionary,  said,  ‘  How  was  that  ]  tell  me  that  once  more  ;  for  1,  too, 
desire  to  be  saved.’  ” 

So,  also,  we  meet  with  the  same  illustrations  of  tlieir  character 
and  their  history  among  the  Ca /macks,  and  at  Sarepta  in  Asia. 

When  we  read  of  these  things,  we  say,  as  they  performed  this 
nothing,  for  we  read  of  men  going  a  journey  of  hundreds  of 
miles  on  five  shillings,  juid  saving,  we  say  what  would  they  have 
done  with  £d()(),0()0  or  £100,000,  the  income  of  modern  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  ?  Why,  it  might  have  been  the  death  of  them. 
£100,000  to  work  a  machine  !  It  kills  the  soul !  That  wdth  faith 
would  change  the  world. 

A  beautiful  people ! — We  must  leave  them,  with  this  poor, 
brief  notice.  8o  much  unsaid.  We  wonder  they  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  among  us  in  reanng  a  church.  Some  object,  indeed,  to 
tlieir  foreign  character  and  name ;  else  look  at  them,  their 
cdt/io/iciff/  of  sentiment,  with  their  liturgic  music  sweetly  flowing 
round  their  settlements.  Even  their  narrowness,  and  their  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  what  seems  their  bigotry,  is  sanctified  ;  their  dread  of 
the  world,  and  of  all  contact  with  it. 

Some  day  we  think  we  will  go  off,  and  walk  through  the  Black 
Forest,  and  look  at  the  settlements  there,  and  if  we  do  we  will 
come  back  and  tell  of  their  domestic  ways. 

Ther  e  is  a  venerable  spot  in  Europe — dearer  to  our  heart  than 
Perc  le  Chaise' — more  profoundly  touching  than  Kcnsall  Green.  It 
is  the  Cemetery  of  Ilernihut;  on  the  slope  of  the  Hulberg,  with 
the  villages  of  the  Ilernhiitters  around  it,  and  its  hedges  of  beech 
and  tall  lime  trees.  Amidst  those  tall  vistas  and  sliady  avenues, 
the  benches  and  arbours  and  shady  walks  are  so  dispersed  that  a 
cheerful  serenity  lifts  the  mind  of  the  wanderer  amidst  that 
hallowed  ^lachjielah,  for  over  the  pcjrtal  is  the  inscription,  ‘‘  Christ 
is  risen  from  the  dead,^^  and  on  the  other  side,  “  lie  is  become  the 
hrst  fruits  of  them  that  slept.’’  There,  peacefully  slumbering  side 
side,  are  the  descendants  of  the  martyr  IIuss.  There  the 
lathers  and  restorers  of  the  Church,  the  confessors,  missionanes, 
find  their  converts — Greenlanders,  Tartars,  Indians,  and  negroes ; 
there,  to  that  place,  came  Christian  David  and  Count  Zinzendoif  at 
great  distance  of  time  from  each  other.  At  a  good  old  age 
they  closed  their  lives,  strong  in  faith,  and  in  the  full  assurance  of 
^ope ;  the  daily  word  which  greeted  the  Church  when  Zinzendoil 
entered  into  rest,  was  appropriate  for  both.  **  lie  shall  doubtless 
come  again  ^^ith  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.”  In 
the  procession  for  the  Count  two  thousand  persons  followed  to  the 
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"rave,  and  two  thousand  at  a  distance.  It  would  he  difRoult  to 
ov(‘r-estimate  the  beauties  of  liis  character — not  a  Calvin,  yot 
a  Christian  Legislator,  lie  was  a  minister  for  the  Church,  and 
did  not  aim  to  conglomerate  discordant  materials,  lie  worked 
for  a  Church  alone. 

The  ^loravians  are  a  church  ;  and  if  they  fail,  it  is  in  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  worldly  policy  they  fail. 

We  need  them.  We  need  to  read  their  lives,  their  deeds,  their 
holy  simplicity,  their  Christian  dignity. 

How  much ! - llut  we  break  off  now,  and  perhaps  may  take 

some  other  oj)portunity  of  following  them  in  their  apostolic  jour- 
neyings  round  the  world. 
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The  world  cannot  get  on  without  earthquakes — nor  the  Church 
either.  It  is,  no  douht,  a  had  thing  to  have  3'our  house  laid  in 
ruins  or  swallowed  u})  by  one ;  a  still  more  unpleasant  thing  to 
he  swallowed  up  hv  one  }’oursolf ;  hut  this,  too,  belongs  to  the 
order  of  nature.  The  belt  of  earthquakes,  like  an  electrical 
battery,  ]»reserves  the  liealth  of  the  globe ;  and  we  are  far  from 
thinking  that  the  shocks  the  Church  sustains  do  not  also  tend  to 
susbiin  its  health  and  life. 

J)()ubtloss,  among  our  readers  are  those  who  have  been  more 
than  half  frightened  for  themselves  and  for  their  oami  safety,  and 
altogether  frightened  for  the  safet}'  of  the  Church  b\"  the  intense 
inh'iest  awakened  by  the  publication  of  the  “  Essays  and 
Jl(‘views.^^  (Jn  the  contrar}’,  we  really  see  nothing  new  and 
nothing  fearful.  We  are  not  veiy  old,  but  we  can  count  a  great 
nniny  of  these  shocks;  and  we  do  not  believe  they  have  done  a  groat 
<lcal  of  harm.  The  histoiy’  of  the  Church  is  the  history  of  these 
panics ;  for  ourselves  it  is  good  to  bo  fearful.  When  Vesuvius 
smokes,  it  is  wise  to  remove  from  Pompeii ;  yet,  for  the  Church, 
we  do  assure  our  readers  tliey  need  not  fear ;  she  is  used  to  enemies. 
Let  our  readers  look  to  their  Church  histories,  and  they  will 
find  she  has  steadily  erected  her  spires  amidst  the  rocking  and 
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the  min  around  her — even  as  in  old  traditions  we  read  how  the 
Churches  of  the  middle  ages  rose  while  the  devils  heat  the  air 
^^th  their  black  wings  till  the  stormy  music  of  the  turret  bells 
routed  them.  Wc  hope  that  she,  against  whom  the  gates  of  hell 
were  unable  to  prevail,  has  still  grace  to  rear  her  front  and  fulfil 
the  ancient  legend — Fulgnra  framjo  ** — ‘‘  I  break  the  lightning.’’ 

But  wc  have  met  with  many  who,  reading  the  “  Essays  and 
Renews,”  find  they  have  a  spell  cast  upon  them.  Well,  there  arc 
certain  diseases  of  infancy  we  must  all  go  through — fevers,  teething, 
smallpox,  &c. ;  and  the  life  of  the  soul  is  in  this  particular  like  the 
life  of  the  body.  Wc  have  said  to  some  who  came  to  us  in  some 
perplexity  that  all  this  comes  of  our  being  Protestants.  If  you 
^^ll  turn  to  llomanism  and  permit  the  Church  to  do  all  for  you, 
all  would  be  quiet  and  well ;  but  if  your  religion  is  to  be  a 
Personal  Life  and  a  Personal  Faith,  then,  of  course,  you  must 
submit  to  all  the  possibility  of  trial  and  the  difficulty.  You  must 
light  your  own  nominalist  and  realist  battles.  You  must  be 
your  own  Abelard  and  Pernard — you  must  be  your  own  Scotus, 
and  Ockham,  and  Anselm.  You  will  be  edified  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  in  tinding  how  you  have  expcrienci'S  synonymous 
^ntli  theirs  ;  and  you  may  use  them,  and  they  will  helj)  you. 

Wc  have  heard  many  rather  smart  things  said  about  the  fever 
and  excitement  these  seven  Essapsts  have  caused  against  ortho¬ 
doxy.  Wc  have  heard  said  some  very  sharp  things.  Some  have 
said  we  have  fears  for  the  consequences  of  the  book  ;  tre  arc 
disposed  to  persecute  on  account  of  its  publication,  Ac.,  Ac.  ^ow, 
we  believe  all  this  is  wrong.  We  believe  the  feelings  so  larg  cly 
called  forth  arc  those  of  astonishment  and  indignation,  but  espe¬ 
cially  they  are  feelings  of  loyalty.  Surely  if  some  assassin 
attempted  to  take  the  life  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  it  would  not 
auger  very  ill  for  the  state  of  the  nation  or  the  feelings  of  the 
people  if  the  palace  gates  wTre  besieged  by  thousands  wdth  expres- 
wons  of  congratulation.  Well,  seven  men  have  attempt(*d  to 
assassinate  Christianity.  Pass  down  Fleet-street  and  you  will 
see,  as  we  have  seen  this  day,  the  Essays  and  lleviews  ”  in 
Mr.  Ilolyoake’s  shop  window.  This  fact  speaks  of  the  character 
of  the  volume :  and  the  attempt  has  called  forth  expressions  of 
indignation  and  loyalty ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  attempt  has  all 
tbe  appearance  of  conspiracy,  too,  perhaps  in  some  minds  there 
may  lurk  some  emotions  of  fear. 

l)oes  it  seem  to  our  readers  a  very"  ludicrous  thing  that  men 
"hould  be  loyal  to  their  convictions  ?  Wc  confess  wc  have  not 
yet  reached  that  age  of  indifterence.  To  us  such  indifference  is, 
mdeed,  the  sign  of  approaching  senility.  And  how  is  this  loyalty 
^  be  shown  ?  Principally,  wc  grant,  by  living  the  conviction ; 
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also  by  declaring  it,  and  sometimes  by  extraordinary  avowal  of 
it  in  a  burst  of  indignant  entbusiasm  when  it  is  in  danger  froai 
the  assertion  that  the  con^dction  is  either  a  falsehood,  or  a  fig- 
ment  of  a  childish  and  illiterate  mind. 

We  have  been  asked  if,  while  dissenting  from  these  seven  men, 
we  do  not  admire  their  courage?  Undoubtedly,  courage  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  thing,  but  our  admiration  of  it  must  be  modified  by  circum¬ 
stances  ;  for  instance,  if  a  British  soldier  in  battle  wears  the 
uniform  and  receives  the  pay  of  the  (iueen  and  of  England,  and 
performs  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  army  of  the  enemy  against 
his  (iueen,  certainly,  in  that  case,  his  courage  does  not  priiicipallv 
claim  our  admiration.  We  have  some  admiration,  and  wonder, 
too,  at  the  daring  turpitude  and  meanness  of  his  treason ;  and  we 
believe  our  view  of  the  case  would  so  far  affect  and  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  comrades  from  whom  he  deserted,  that  if  they 
caught  him  they  would  shoot  him — perhai)s,  even  hang  him ;  and 
if  he  appealed  to  his  coat  and  said,  “  See,  I  am  a  subject  of  the 
(lueen  ;  or,  if  he  wore  a  star  on  his  breast,  and  said,  “  See,  I 
am  a  general  officer,’’  the  coat  and  the  star  would  only  heighten 
the  indignation  of  the  court  martial.  Coat,  or  crest,  or  courage, 
would  not  save  him  from  being  shot  or  hung. 

J3ut  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  case.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  give  these  writers  even  the  credit  of  courage.  Wc 
cannot  believe  that  the  book  is  honest  in  any  sense  of  the  word— 
the  guarded  and  so|)histical  way  in  which  these  men  have  exj)rcssed 
themselves,  is  not  honest ;  they  entrench  themselves  in  sophisms; 
they  show  a  power  and  a  disposition  to  double  and  to  turn,  which 
is  not,  we  believe,  a  faculty  usually  calculated  to  excite  youthful  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  chivalry ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  these  writers  do 
hold  Christian  truth  in  any  sense  whatever.  There  is  endcncc 
sufficient  that  most  of  them  hold — whatever  they  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  we  must  regard  one  as  responsible  for  the  whole,  and  the 
whole  responsible  for  one — the  principles  of  Compte  and  Fucrbach; 
there  is  not  a  doctrine,  or  truth,  or  person  in  Scriptural  or  Christian 
teaching,  but  becomes  as  unsubstantial  as  cloud.  And  we  assure 
our  readers  we  are  amazed  that  these  masters  in  Israel,  these  lords 
of  the  ecclesiastical  sanhedrim,  can  teach  as  they  have  taught; 
but  we  also  assure  them  that  if  they  accept  their  teaching,  they  will 
not  halt  upon  the  feehle  negations  of  the  “  Essays  and  lleviews. 
The  reader  will  advance — as  we  believe  the  wnters  have  advanced 
— to  open  and  absolute  infidelity  in  every  tiling.  Our  readers  think 
we  speak  disrespectfully  when  we  call  them  theSadducces  ol  the  age. 
Why  not  ?  Is  their  position  in  the  Church  of  England — a  Church 
which  by  its  whole  bench  of  bishops,  and  by  the  great  body  of  its 
ministers,  disowns  them — to  save  tlicm  from  a  denomination  which 
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really  expresses  tlicir  utterly  creedless,  critical,  and  captious 
religioiiisin.  No  doubt,  it  is  their  position  in  the  Church  which 
lias  given  to  them  their  solemn  purchase  of  power.  You  say,  do 
we  not  think  them  courageous?  We  say,  what  right  have  men 
from  such  chairs  to  say  sucli  things  ?  Had  they  retired  from  all 
Church  emolument,  and  preferment,  and  place,  before  publishing 
their  book,  we  could  have  understood  the  courage  of  the  men.  It 
is  most  likely  had  ^Ir.  Noel  remained  in  the  Church,  he  would  by 
this  time  have  been  a  bishop  ;  he  published  his  book,  and  he  left 
the  Church.  lie,  too,  was  in  the  position  of  Dr.  Temple — a 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  (iuecn.  llow,  then,  can  we  commend 
the  courage  ?  Ilut  if  the  writers  of  the  Essays  and  Ileviews*’ 
retain  their  jilaces — and  arc  to  be  commended  for  their  courage — if 
there  is  no  moral  dcliiKjuency  in  their  conduct,  then  how  absurd 
the  scruples  of  other  men.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Mr.  Ihnncv  could  far  more  consistently  subscribe  to  the  Articles  or 
the  Creed  than  any  of  them.  If  the  Church  of  England  can 
contain  Mr.  J owett,  why  not  Mr.  J ames  ^lartiiicau  ? — if  Dr. 
Temple,  why  not  F rancis  William  Newman  ? — if  Daden  Powell, 
why  not  ^Ir.  Ilolyoake  ?  Our  readers  think  we  are  unjust  to  them, 
because  we  are  indignant.  Why,  anger  and  indignation  are  given  to 
us  as  faculties  to  be  exercised  in  scathing  such  iniquity ;  their 
expression  in  such  a  case  really  shows  our  possession  of  a  moral 
sense.  It  is  said  the  men  are  persecuted — as  well  tell  us,  that  if 
after  a  man  is  elevated  to  the  chair  of  Astronomy  in  an  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  tells  his  auditors  that  lie  is  there  to  talk  to  them,  but 
that  science  of  astronomy  there  is  none — that  science  of  mathe¬ 
matical  certainty,  there  is  none — that  knowledge  of  the  densities 
and  distances  of  heavenly  bodies,  there  is  none — that  knowledge 
of  d}Tiamical  forces,  there  is  none — in  such  a  case,  suppose  the 
students  and  heads  of  the  University,  to  say,  ‘‘From  that 
point  we  start ;  we  come  to  you  with  no  knowledge ;  there 
may  be  circumstances  in  which  we  should  duly  estimate  your 
?mtcaehing ;  meantime,  as  it  is  not  so  much  unteaching  we 
want  as  real  teaching — not  negative  but  positive  instruction — not 
so  much  to  know  what  is  not,  but  what  is — we  must  beg  you  to 
vacate  your  chair whereupon  the  professors,  and  some  par¬ 
tisans — (for  a  man  is  in  a  poor  plight  who  has  no  partizans) — 
raise  the  cry  of  jicrsecution.  Now  Ave  cannot  sec  the  case  in  that 
light ;  Avc  arc  told  the  chivalr}"  of  youthful  and  manly  thought  is 
being  roused  on  behalf  of  these  persecuted  Sadducces.  Poor  things ! 
y-just  as  well  if  our  baker  insists  on  leaving  at  our  house  stones 
Uistead  of  bread ;  or  our  cheesemonger  insists  on  leaving  at  our 
Wsc  a  basket  of  snakes,  instead  of  eggs,  might  they  complain  of 
persecution,  if  we  signified  our  intention  to  retire  from  snakemonger 
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and  stoncmongcr.  If  we  buy  and  pay  for  one  thing,  wc  really  cannot 
understand  tliat  we  become  persecutors  if  we  insist  on  having  tlie 
thing  we  paid  for,  or  leaving  our  merchant  to  dispose  of  his  wares 
to  those  who  like  them. 

liut  we  are  told  things  arc  not  so  bad  in  the  book  as  wc  make 
them  out  to  be.  '  Well,  that  dej)Ciids  on  Avhat  wc  conceive  to  le 
bad  ;  we  think  the  things  are  so  bad  that  wo  cannot  conceive  how 
they  can  be  Worse.  AVc  say  to  our  readers,  that  if  they  receive 
these  things,  there  is  not  a  shred  or  particle  of  Christianity  left. 
No  ;  all  goes.  AVhen  we  said  they  are  Sadducccs,  you  were  shocked; 
well,  look  at  the  measure  and  extent  of  their  unteachiiig,  and  then 
tell  us  if  we  went  too  far.  AVe  say,  in  this  book  all  that  belongs  to 
Christianity  goes  down  before  their  remorseless  criticism. 

The  IncaruatwH  (joes.  Howland  AVilliams  says : — ‘‘  Thus  the 
Tncamation  becomes  with,  our  author  as  purely  spiritual  as  it  was 
with  St.  Paul.  The  Son  of  David  by  birth  is  the  Son  of  GodLy 
holiness.’’*  And  Air.  AVilson  says, — ‘‘  So  again,  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Dinne  Immanuel  remains,  although  the  angelic 
appearance.s  which  herald  it  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists, 
may  be  of  ideal  origin,  according  to  the  conception  of  former 
days.”t 

So  faith  in  the  IMecmer  goes.  Dr.  Temple  says,  “  Had  Hh 
revelation  been  delayed  until  now,  assuredly  it  would  have  been 
hard  for  us  to  recognise  Ilis  Divinity :  for  the  faculty  of  faith  has 
turned  inwards,  and  cannot  now  accept  any  outer  manifestations 
of  the  truth  of  God.” 

Is  there  not  something  to  y)rovoke  a  sneer  when  the  sentimental 
yet  haughty  Head- Alaster  of  Pugby  says,  If^ce  have  lost  thatfmh- 
ness  of  faith  ichieh  icon  hi  be  the  first  to  sr/y  ^  a  poor  carpenter^ 
‘  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;’  yet  we  possess  in 
the  greater  cultivation  <jf  our  religious  understanding  that  which, 
])erhaps,  we  ouglit  not  to  be  willing  to  give  in  exchange  I” 

J ast{fi('ation  by  faith  of  coarse  goes.  Air.  Kowland  AVilliams 
.^ays,  “  AVhy  may  not  justification  by  faith  have  meant  the  i>eacc 
<d*  mind,  or  sense  of  Divine  approval  which  comes  of  trust  in  a 
righteous  God  rather  than  a  fi(-tion  of  merit  by  transfer.^' % 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ  (joes.  The  same  writer  says,  “  With  St 
Paul,  sacrifice  meant  the  pre.senting  of  our  souls  and  bodies  as 
an  oblation  of  the  reason  or  worship  of  the  mind.  The  ancient 
liturgies  contain  prayers  that  Gocl  would  make  our  sacrifices 
‘  rational,’  that  is,  .spiritual :  religion  W'as  thus  moralized  by  a 
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sense  of  the  righteousness  of  God ;  and  morality  transfigured  into 
religion  by  a  sense  of  his  holiness.’’  * 

So  in  the  same  writer  ItqiencratioH  goes.  ‘‘  Regeneration  is  a 
correspondent  giving  of  insight,  or  an  awakening  of  forces  of  the 
soul.  Ry  resurrection  he  would  mean  a  spiiitual  (luickening. 
Salvation  would  be  our  deliverance,  not  from  the  life-giving  God ; 
but  from  evil  and  darkness,  which  arc  his  finite  opposites.” 

Of  course,  the  dodritie  of  the  Trimtij  (joca.  Speaking  of  the 
faith  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Mr.  'Williams  says,  “  Ilis  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  ingeniously  avoids  building  on  texts  which  our 
Unitarian  critics,  from  Sir  Isaac  !Xewton  to  Gilbert  'Wakefield, 
have  impugned  ;  but  is  a  philosophii^al  rendering  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel:  the  profoundest  analysis  of  our  world 
leaves  the  law  of  thought  as  its  ultimate  basis  and  bond  of  cohe¬ 
rence.  This  thought  is  consubstantial  with  the  being  of  the 
Eternal  I  Am  :  being,  becoming,  and  animating,  or  substance 
thinking,  and  conscious  life,  are  expressions  of  a  triad  which  may 
be  also  represented  ;  as  will  wisdom  and  love  ;  as  light,  radiance, 
and  warmth ;  as  fountain,  stream,  and  united  flow ;  as  mind, 
thought,  and  consciousness  ;  as  person,  w'ord,  and  life;  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit.”  f 

The  OuDilpotcnce  of  God  goes.  !Mr.  Baden  Powell  says,  ‘‘The 
Divine  Omnipotence  is  entirely  an  inference  from  the  language  of 
the  Bible  (here  the  italics  are  Mr.  Powell’s),  adopted  on  the  amtmp- 
tion  of  a  belief  in  revelation.”  J  In  the  same  Essay,  the  great  end 
of  which  is  to  shatter  the  doctrine  of  the  miracles  of  Scripture, 
tedimong  as  evidence  to  miracles  goes.  Testimony  after  all  is  but 
second-hand  assurance ;  it  is  but  a  blind  guide ;  testimony  can 
avail  nothing  against  reason.  Antecedent  credibility  depends  on 
antecedent  knowledge  and  enlarged  views  of  the  connection  and 
dejieiidence  of  truths.”  But  the  iSeriptures  themselves  are  com- 
pelted  to  travel  from  the  face  of  these  enlightened  men  :  all  becomes 
easy  when  we  are  able  to  write  thus : — “  It  has  been  matter  of 
{jToat  boast  within  the  Church  of  England,  in  common  with 
other  Protestant  churches,  that  it  is  founded  on  the  ‘  Word  of 
God  ’—a  phrase  wdiich  begs  many  a  question  when  applied  collec¬ 
tively  to  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  a  phrase 
which  is  never  so  applied  to  them  by  any  of  the  Scriptural 
authors,  and  wdiich,  a(!Cording  to  Protestant  jirinciples,  never 
could  be  applied  to  them  by  any  sufficient  authority  from  wdthout. 
A  Protestant  tradition  seems  to  have  prevailed,  unsanctioned  by 
of  our  formularies,  that  the  words  of  Scripture  are  imbued 
With  a  supernatural  propei  ly,  by  which  their  true  sense  can  reveal 
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itself,  even  to  those  who  hy  intellectual  or  educational  defect 
would  naturally  be  incapable  of  appreciating  it.  There  is  no 
book,  indeed,  or  collection  of  books,  so  rich  in  words  which  address 
themselves  intelligibly  to  the  unlearned  and  learned  alike ;  but 
those  who  arc  able,  to  do  so  ought  to  lead  the  less  educated  to 
distinguish  between  the  dark  patches  of  human  passion  and  eiTor 
which  form  a  partial  crust  upon  it,  and  the  bright  centre  of 
spiritual  truth  within.’’  * 

But  if  the  Scriptures  lose  their  place  as  dogmatic,  and  objective, 
and  absolute  teachings,  they  still  remain,  if  not  to  teach  abso¬ 
lutely,  they  are  still  a  voice,  says  ^Ir.  Williams ;  but  no  longer 
the  voice  of  God  : — ‘‘  Bold  as  such  a  theory  of  inspiration  muy 
sound,  it  was  the  earliest  creed  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  to  which  the  facts  of  Scripture  answer,  for  ihe  Bible  k  before 
all  thingsj  the  irritfen  coiee  of  the  congregation ^ 

Of  course,  by  this  refining,  critical  spirit.  Scripture  facts,  too, 
are  frittered  away ;  and  very  needlessly  too,  for  why  spend  time  in 
lo[)ping  oft*  the  branches  when  one  bold,  brave  stroke  has  cut  do\Mi 
the  tree  ?  Mr.  Williams  cautions  us  against  the  despairing  school 
who  would  “  kill  our  souls  with  literalism.”  “  As  the  pestilence 
in  the  Book  of  Kings  becomes  in  Chronicles  the  more  visible 
angel,  so  the  avenger  who  slew  the  firstborn  may  have  been  the 
Bedouin  host  akin  nearly  to  Jethro’,  and  more  remotely  to  Israel.” 
lie  of  whom  we  had  thought  as  bearing  our  griefs  and  carrying 
our  sorrows,  stricken,  smitten,  and  afflicted,  “  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  dumb  before  her  shearers,”  turns  out  to 
be — the  prophet  Jeremiah  !  Yes,  it  was  Jeremiah  who  ‘‘saw  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  was  satisfied.”  “  Thus  rhetoric  melts  in 
the  crucible  of  so  much  searching  inquiry'.”  :J: 

These  are  some  illustrations  of  the  things  to  be  met  with  in  this 
volume.  They  are  but  some.  Many  others  would  come  before 
us  did  we  follow  the  course  of  its  pages.  From  the  same  book 
we  learn  that  the  Hujficieney  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  guide  goes. 
Dr.  Temple  tells  as  “  when  Christians  needed  creeds,  liturgies,  and 
forms  of  Church  government  and  systems  of  theology*,  they  could 
not  find  them  in  the  New  Testament.”  And  so  how  did  the  Church 
helj)  herself  in  this  dilemma  ?  Why,  although  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  so  worthless,  the  I’apacy'  lifts  up  its  ghastly'  old  head,  for 
“  the  Church  instinctively'  had  recourse  to  the  only  means  that 
would  suit  the  case,  namely,  a  revival  of  Judaism.  The  Bapacy 
of  the  middle  ag(vs,  and  the  Papal  hierarchy,  ^^'ith  all  its  numberless 
ceremonies  and  .appliances  of  external  religion,  with  its  attention 
fixed  upon  deeds  and  not  on  thoughts,  or  feelings,  or  purposes, 
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witli  its  precise  apportionment  of  punishment  and  purgatory,  was 
in  fact  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old  schoolmaster  come  back 
to  bring  some  new  scholars  to  Christ.” 

More  recondite  heresies  peep  out  from  the  pages  of  this  dangerous 
book.  Among  others,  the  eternity  of  matter^  that  old  Manichocan 
heresy.  Mr.  Goodwin  says  : — “  We  are  told  ‘  in  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.’  It  has  been  matter  of 
discussion  amongst  theologians  whether  the  word  ‘  created  ’  here 
means  simply  shaped  or  fonned,  or  shaped  or  formed  out  of 
nothing.  From  the  use  of  the  verb  hara  in  other  passages,  it 
appears  it  docs  not  necessarily  mean  to  make  out  of  nothing.  It 
is  asserted,  then,  that  God  shaped  the  whole  material  universe, 
whether  out  of  nothing  or  out  of  pre-existing  matter.  But  which 
sense  the  Avriter  really  intended  is  not  material  for  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire,  since  neither  astronomical  nor  geological 
science  aftects  to  state  anything  concerning  the  first  origin  ot 
matter.”  * 

Where  will  the  gentlemen  like  to  stop  ?  We  know  not  where 
they  Avill  stop.  But  our  readers  ought  to  form  some  conception  of 
their  destination,  carefully  look  at  the  tendencies  ()f  this  thing — 
it  promises  for  them  a  voyage  through  the  infinite.  We  are 
unable  to  perceive  that  these  men  have  any  fixed  principles  of 
faith  in  any  thing,  in  any  doctrine,  in  any  teaching.  Order  of 
Nature? — Yes!  But  any  order  ahore  Nature? — No!  From 

every  point  of  the  heretical  compass  the  loud  winds  arc  blowing 
upon  us.  Ileading  these  “  Essays  ”  avc  seem  now  to  have  reached 
the  realisation  of  the  dreadful  night-dream  of  Jean  I’aul — “  There 
is  no  God — the  heavens  are  a  waste — the  everlasting  storm  groans 
on  with  none  to  guide  it,  and  creation  hangs  like  a  gleaming 
rainbow  over  an  abyss,  but  without  a  sun — and  the  heavens 
become  an  immeasurable  world,  and  Avhere  seemed  once  the 
Divine  eye  is  only  the  eye-socket  glaring,  and  eternity  lies  in 
chaos,  eating  it  and  ruminating  it.  Cry  on  ye  dissonances  !  Cry 
away  ye  shadows  ! — God  is  not — Christ  is  not !”  Our  Essayists 
and  Reviewers  arc  for  the  most  part  of  their  teaching  to  be  classed 
with  the  great  host  now  leading  on  the  attack  upon  Christianity 
with  horrible  eaniestncss  and  zeal.  There  is  not  a  single  nail 
which  holds  together  the  temjile  of  truth  Avhich  1ms  not  heen 
critically  examined.  Indeed,  that  is  the  characteristic  of  this 
f  hypercritical  {diilosophy — it  is  not  the  building  of  truth,  the  ti*mplo 
■  ?f truth,  whicli  has  been  regarded.  No!  Jlut  the  nail — Is  it 
iron  or  is  it  gold  ?  and  will  it  come  out  ?  and  can  we  ])ull  it  out  ? 
and  will  it  not  be  remarkably  curious  if  the  whole  temple  falls  ? 
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AV'ell,  then,  wc  say,  if  it  can  fall,  why  even  let  it  fall ;  but  even  if 
it  is  durable  and  indestructible,  we  do  not  feel  that  tlie  iiicendiar,' 
spirit  claims  much  homage  from  us.  And  this  book  is  like  the 
clash  of  the  hre-bells,  it  wakens  us  all ;  we  find  there  is  not  a 
teaching  which  is  not  called  in  question  ;  there  is  not  an  inch  of 
ground  which  has  iiot  to  be  contested  and  fought  for — tlie  Per¬ 
sonality  and  goodness  of  God — the  creation  of  tlie  world  and  the 
universe  by  the  hat  of  Ilis  power.  Old  gnostic  heresies  and 
!Manicha3an  heresies  reaj)pear  quite  fresh  with  all  the  volatility  and 
juvenility  of  youth — impudent,  audacious,  .and  disgusting;  us  if 
they  had  not  been  dead  and  buried  ages  since.  We  are  sending 
our  missionaries  to  convert  the  Hindoos;  but  Iloodism,  Hindoo- 
ism,  in  all  its  clattering  deformity  of  crec'dless  lhantheism,  is 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  us ;  indeed,  it  is  thus  we  go  on 
repeating  from  age  to  age  God’s  truth  and  the  de\'iPs  error.  The 
**  Kssays  and  llevaews  ”  have  much  in  tliem  that  resembles — fur 
the  most  jiart  all  resembles — tlic  old  **  Ago  of  lleason,’^  by  Tom 
Ihiine,  and  the  Philosophical  Dictionary  ”  of  Y(dtaire :  they 
arc  this  without  the  power  and  satire  of  the  last,  or  the  coarse 
vulgarity  of  the  hrst.  Hut  the  “  Ess.ays  ”  are  related  to  a  more 
dangerous  class  of  thoughts  and  books  than  those  referred  to ; 
but  the  end  of  all  is  the  same.  Think  where  you  arc  going,  we 
beseech  you  ;  compel  these  teachers  to  prove  every  ])osition  they 
lay  down ;  concede  nothing  to  them.  P’or  we  can  well  conceive  a 
person  sitting  down  to  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  and  rising  with 
a  faith  shipwrecked  and  broken  to  pieces  on  the  jagged  rocks 
which  rise  along  the  book. 

One  of  the  blessings  promised  for  the  latter  days  is,  ‘‘Thine 
eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers  ;  ”  there  is,  however,  a  lower  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher — this,  tluit  he  ?o/teachcs — he  creates  in  .a  iiiind 
made  up  a  habit  of  disbelief — insinuates  doubts  of  tlie  foundations 
of  things — loosens  the  links  and  the  rivets  of  faith — there  .arc 
those  who  arc  thankful  to  the  men  who  have  done  this.  If  this 
be  all,  they  lire  thankful  for  small  mercies.  We  will  not  say  this 
even  is  useless  sad  service,  however,  if  this  be  all  the  service — a 
torchlight  in  a  ruin — a  lamp  revealing  the  room  in  which  wc 
stand,  with  its  corpse-couch,  a  melancholy  waking  of  the  dead. 
We  will  not  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  .shatter  old  impostures  .and 
superstitions  ;  but  it  is  ])Oor  work  if  that  be  all.  There  are  many 
whose  only  light  is  derived  from  spectres  and  corpse  candles ;  they 
li.ave  reached  a  full  assurance  of  (juite  another  kind  to  the 
a[M>stolic,  imniely,  tin'  full  assurance  of  f//.sbelicf — thus  it  is  in  this 
volume.  If  you  read  it,  your  eyes  may  see  your  fodeachers — 
teaching  there  is  none — absolutely  none. 
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If  we  were  to  take  the  ‘‘  Essays  and  Reviews  ’’  and  put  down 
ill  words  its  canons — great  principles  which  all  the  writers  seem 
to  hold  in  common — we  should  perhaps  assign  the  first  place  to 
that  which  is  regarded  hy  them  as  the  verifying  faculty.  It  would 
seem  that  Svriptnrc  haa  no  iruth  in  itself;  it  is  no  standard  or 
measure  of  truth ;  but  the  measure  of  truth  is  in  our  pereejdiou  of 
if — we  are  truth  I  Wo  hold  and  have  the  measuring  line  hy 
which  the  truth  may  he  known.  In  these  ‘‘  Essays ''  the  staU  of 
the  man  is  his  standard.  Wo  have  quoted  Dr.  Temple,  who 
says : — ‘‘  The  faculty  of  faith  has  now  turned  inward,  and  cannot 
I  now  accept  any  outer  manifestations  of  the  truth  of  God.”  Rut 
how,  if  this  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  apostolic  proverb  that 
“  uiihclief  is  the  sin  which  docs  so  easily  heset  us  ” — hut  if  the 
faculty  of  faith  has  turned  inward  and  cannot  now  accejit  any 
j  outward  manifestation  of  the  truth  of  God,  where  and  how  is  the 
!  standard  to  he  fixed  and  known  Then,  indeed,  wo  arc  all  left 
to  wander  in  the  world’s  wide  maze — 

“  And  follow  every  wanderinj?  star.’* 

AYliat  should  we  say  if  we  were  told  that  the  conception  of  all 
measurement  had  now  turned  inward,  and  we  could  not  now 
accept  any  outward  manifestation  of  the  truth  of  the  inch  or  the 
ell,  the  foot  or  the  yard  ?  AVell,  we  suspect  we  should  have  some 
very  contradictory  and  heretical  ells,  and  yards,  and  inches. 
AVliat  if  we  were  told  that  the  faculty  of  weight  had  turned 
inward,  and  that  henceforth  we  could  accept  no  outer  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  pound,  or  the  ounce,  or  the  liundred  — 
what  if  all  value  were  left  to  drift  in  this  hopeless  way  And 
I  shall  we  have  a  standard  in  our  commerce,  and  none  in  our 
religion  ?  Shall  we  not  have  some  unvarying  and  imnmtahle 
principle  of  weight  and  value It  is  true  tliere  are  densities  and 
distances  which,  for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  are  a  myth ;  hut 
planets  have  hcen  weighed  and  measured.  The  halances  anti  the 
scales  hv"  which  the  tradesman  transacts  his  affairs  are  held  hy 
the  same  beam  which  weighs  the  worlds;  and  we  know  who 
“  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted 
out  heaven  with  a  span,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  and 
the  hills  in  a  balance;”  hut  these  principles  of  Divine  mensu¬ 
ration  descend  to  the  very  lowest  details  of  personal  and  private 

I  equity.  It  is  most  true  that  we  must  attain  to  a  state  within, 
l>ut  we  must  measure  it  hy  a  state  without.  We  must  “compare” 
our  “spiritual  things  with  s[)iritual” — our  spiritual  state  with 
flod’s  s])iritual  standard.  Planners  and  customs,  indeed,  may 
change  ;  hut  it  will  also  follow,  from  Dr.  Tein]>le’s  teaching,  that 
there  is  no  immutable  morality. 
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And  how  can  wc  sufficiently  express  our  gratitude  for  such 
services,  while,  in  a  world  wading  its  way  through  the  dreary 
swamp  and  fenland  of  sensualism,  and  belief  in  everytliiuf,^ 
debasing  and  vile,  and  disbelief  in  everything  exalted  and  high— 
painfully  and  toilsomely  ragged-school  teachers  and  llible-women, 
and  painful  ministers  of  truth  are  attempting  to  call  off  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  mankind  to  the  main  truths  of  the  Bible,  to  its  appeals  to 
man’s  conscience  and  consciousness,  to  its  power  to  make  a  good 
man  or  a  good  citizen — these  clergymen  are  using  their  scholar¬ 
ship,  pnjvidcd  for  them  by  Christian  money,  and  their  degrees, 
granted  them  by  Christian  universities,  and  their  endowments, 
granted  them  by  Cliristian  institutes  and  churches,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hanging  out  their  nets  to  catch  unwary  souls.  Truly  said 
the  Lord,  “I  have  made  you  fishers  of  men;”  and  fishers  of 
men,  in  a  very  literal  sense,  these  Essayists  and  Reviewers  are- 
floundering  and  weltering  themselves  in  dreary  cosmical  and  cos¬ 
mological  theories  of  the  universe,  and  casting  the  poor  human 
fish  ashore,  there  to  lie  and  die  upon  the  sand,  or,  ^nth  hook  in 
its  jaws,  to  lament  its  ill-haj)  that  it  ever  came  across  the  line  of 
these  fisliers  of  men. 

Certainly  you  have  a  right  to  ask  any  teacher  to  define  to  you 
what  he  intends  you  to  receive ;  hut  all  errors  lose  themselves  in 
a  horror  of  great  darkness.  Error  has  a  horror  of  definiteness 
upon  it ;  for,  to  define  itself  would  he  to  kill  itself.  So  far  as  the 
writers  of  this  hook  have  committed  themselves  to  definition,  they 
have  destroyed  themselves.  A  precise  statement  of  doctrine  is 
lu'cded  by  all  who  desire  to  apprehend  the  truth.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  great  stairway  of  doctrine,  from  the  doctrine  on  which  wc 
stand,  and  which  is  realised  by  us,  and  a  definite  source  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  instruction  to  us,  wc  behold  others  growing,  till  lost  in 
the  infinite  upper  ocean  of  light  and  life.  All  truth  is 
//Y/n.scenr/cntal,  and  all  error  is  r/r.-jcenf Antal ;  and,  from  the  firm 
footing,  the  hopeless  seeker  sinks  from  the  mist  to  marsh,  until, 
amidst  the  foggy  ocean  of  darkness  and  death — bewildering  and 
lost — all  distinctions  of  truth  and  error  lost — these  men  would 
talk  of  the  long  career  of  human  jirogress,  hut  with  no  idea  of 
any  of  the  steps  on  the  way — scarcely  even  knowing  the  spot  on 
which  standing — indefinite  their  resting-place,  indefinite  their 
road,  their  goal  indefinite. 

‘‘  Theology,”  says  Mr.  Goodwin,  ‘‘  the  science  whose  object  is 
the  dealing  of  God  with  man  as  a  moral  being,  maintains  hut  a 
shivering  existence,  shoulden^d  and  jostled  by  the  sturdy  growth 
of  modern  thought,  and  bemoaning  itself  for  the  hostility  it 
encounters,  while  physical  science  goes  on  unconcernedly  pursuing 
its  own  paths.”  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  things. 
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as  truly  as  !Mr.  Goodwin  asserts  this  of  theolog}’.  The  same 
might  be  predicated  of  a  mere  mad  hull  in  Cheapside,  that  he 
would  sadly  jostle  the  travellers,  and  for  a  time,  pursue  uncon¬ 
cernedly  his  way.  Or  thus  commerce  goes  on  unconcernedly  pur¬ 
suing  its  oAVTi  paths,  while  physical  science,  whose  object  is  the 
teaching  of  the  laws  which  regulates  the  material  government  of 
the  universe,  “  maintains  but  a  shivering  existence,  shouldered  and 
jostled  by  the  sturdy  growth  of  modem  thought.’’  Nay,  in  this 
world  there  are  many  beautiful  things,  noble  and  good  things, 
which  maintain  but  “  a  shivering  existence,”  this  is  the  case  often 
T^ith  virtue,  with  art,  with  all  that  lives  the  supersensual  life. 
Some  of  us  take  so  much  for  granted,  even  in  all  our  estimates  of 
religious  things,  that  they  have  to  be,  certainly  will  be,  “  rudely 
jostled  by  the  sturdy  growth”  of  mere  sensational  thought ;  but  it 
is  marvellous  to  hear  a  clergyman  rather  exultingly  stating  this 
thing,  to  find  that  he  has  much  more  sympathy  with  the  jostling 
of  the  crowd,  than  the  rectitude  of  the  individual.  We  should 
have  thought  that  it  might  have  come  to  the  memory  of  such  a 
mind  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Divine  minority,  and  an 
infernal  majority.  Jostled !  Why,  for  that  matter,  the  martyrs  of 
science,  the  Galileos  and  Copernicuses  have  been  ver}^  rudely  jostled 
ere  now ;  and  the  Martyr  of  F aith — the  greatest  of  all  martyrs, 
was  very  rudely  jostled,  perhaps,  while  in  the  world  of  which  he 
was  the  master,  he  maintained,  a  Mr.  Goodwdn  would  say,  but  “  a 
shivering  existence  ”  ;  ‘‘had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,”  “came 
to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.”  It  seems  even 
demonstration  is  not  always  victorious,  it  was  not  victorious 
against  the  Inquisition  in  the  case  of  Galileo,  it  was  not  victorious 
in  the  case  of  Him  by  whom  the  things  of  the  thought  of  science 
subsist.  Mr.  Goodwin  jostles  with  the  crude  theology;  now 
theology  grieves,  she  neither  “  shivers  ”  nor  bemoans. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  incident  recorded  in 
the  histor}'  of  the  travels  of  the  old  Testament  people ;  when  in 
their  progress  through  the  wilderness  Dalak  desired  the  prophet 
Balaam  to  curse  them,  after  it  had  been  most  evidently  seen  that 
on  the  enchanter’s  mind,  the  most  virid  and  visible  impression 
was  that  of  the  future  glory  and  destiny  of  the  people,  who 
“  could  not  be  cursed,  because  God  had  not  cursed ;  who  could  not 
he  defied,  because  God  had  not  defied ;  ”  who  were  “  to  dwell 
alone,  and  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations.”  Then  Ihilak 
said,  “  Come,  I  pray  thee,  with  me  to  another  jdace,  from  whence 
thou  inayest  see  them  ;  thou  shall  sec  hut  the  utmost  part  of  them, 
and  shall  not  sec  them  all :  and  curse  me  them  from  thence.**  Ilut 
it  would  not  do,  it  only  led  to  a  more  sublime  declaration  of  their 
relation  to  Almighty  plans  and  purposes,  and  the  assurance  that 
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He  was  not  a  man  that  lie  should  lie  or  repent ;  and  the  parikl 
rmc  was  compensated  by  the  impression  on  another  sense,  and  tho 
exclamation,  “  the  shout  of  a  kinj];  is  heard  among  them/’ 

Our  “Essayists  and  ]le^^ewers,”  like  many  others  in  the 
history  of  Christianity,  remind  us  of  Balak  and  Balaam ;  they 
seem  to  have  sat  down,  like  a  committee  of  seven,  each  from  his 
o^yn  partial  ynew  to  curse  the  Book ;  frequently  has  this  haiqiciiod 
from  man’s  partial  ^new  of  Divine  truth,  or  hasty  generalization 
of  the  whole  from  his  fuidive  glance  at  it.  Hence  many  of  the 
foolish,  heretical,  darkened  \dews  of  the  holy  life,  the  Holy  Bible,  tho 
intentions  of  God.  Men  frequently  strike  us  as  those  who  paint 
a  mountain  chain  they  have  never  seen,  from  some  loophole  of 
retreat,  before  which  a  slight  projecting  crag  has  reared  itself, 
which  from  their  point  of  ^new  and  vision,  they  insist  on  regarding 
as  the  outline  of  tnc  whole.  They  often  seem  to  us  like  men  wlio, 
desirous  of  knowing  an  Alpine  range,  instead  of  surveying  it  from 
tho  distance,  climb  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  aid  their 
investigation  by  analysing  a  handful  of  snow,  a  piece  of  ice,  or  a 
glacier,  and  teiminating  these  their  observations,  sit  down  there  to 
write  their  descriptions  and  their  theories. 

The  slightest  acquaintance  with  religious  things  informs  man 
that  when  he  submits  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  ho 
is  to  be  introduced  to  a  life  deeper  than  the  ordinary  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  life  of  men,  and  a  life  higher  than  their  ordinary  standard 
of  conce])tion.  Ileligion — the  religion  of  the  Bible — introduces 
us  to  ourselves  and  to  God  :  tho  tendency  of  our  own  sensational 
reasoning  is  to  canialise  our  conceptions  and  life.  Men  arc 
conscious  of  bodily  wants  and  appetites,  and  many — and  most,  wc 
fear,  live  for  no  other.  But  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  deepening 
the  idea  of  life,  exalts  the  standard  which  sense  had  depraved. 
“  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  the  body  is  more  than  raiment.” 
Ileligion  glorifies  the  appetites  of  man ;  talks  of  Divine  hunger 
and  Divine  thirst ;  elevates  natural  things  into  a  spiritual  region. 
This  is  done  for  the  very  simjilest  man  who  has  been  stirred  to  a 
religious  faith  or  a  religious  fear ;  it  has  communicated  a  new 
consciousness  to  him.  “  You  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in 
tress])asses  and  sins.”  The  poorest,  the  most  illiterate  methodist 
feels  concern  for  his  soul — his  life  within  ;  he  cries,  “  what  shall 
I  do”  to  “  save  ”  my  life  within  me  ;  what  will  anything  “  profit 
me  if  I  lose  ray  owm  soul.”  Where  he  had  before  expressed 
concem  only  for  his  body,  he  has  deepened  his  idea  of  life,  and 
now  is  concerned  for  his  soul :  thus  his  ideal  is  elevated,  refendng 
to  himself ;  and  the  once  carnal  is  now  spiritual.  And  God !  Men 
are  conscious  of  laws  of  society,  of  respectability,  of  opinion  :  it 
is  a  very'  legal  and  iron  thing ;  but  the  rehgion  of  the  Bible 
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heightens  the  idea  of  life,  and  exalts  the  standard.  Ifaving  intro¬ 
duced  the  man  to  his  soul — his  deeper  life  ;  it  introduces  him  to 
God,  his  higher  life;  religion  glorifies  essential  existence,  removes 
motives  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate,  makes  ihat  a 
dependency  upon  Divine  law ;  talks  of doing  the  will  of  my  F ather 
which  is  in  heaven ;  talks  of  llis  promises.’’  Thus  religion — the 
religion  of  the  Dible — elevates  the  natural  into  the  region  of  the 
spiritual.  The  religious  man  lias  higher  conceptions  of  life  and 
duty,  of  nature  and  humanity,  of  things  j^resent  and  things  to 
come.  “  The  things  which  arc  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things 
which  arc  not  seen  iirc  eternal.”  lie  sees  the  spirituality  of 
things ;  he  has  purer  motives  of  action  ;  he  has  a  nobler  and  more 
enlarged  charity,  and  his  language  partakes  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  vision  opened  to  him. 

There  is  a  term  we  very  frequently  use  as  one  of  denomination 
for  some  opinions  of  our  own  day.  I  allude  to  Ptfrronhm, — and 
perhaps  the  (piality  of  mind  it  rej)rcsents  is  far  better  known  than 
the  tenn.  Fyrro  was  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great ;  and  his  claim  to  immortality  is  that  he  found 
some  reasons  for  afhrming  and  denying  everything :  he  suspended 
his  assent,  even  after  he  had  examined  the  arguments  on  either 
side,  and  reduced  all  his  conclusions  to  one  summary — ‘‘  Let  the 
matter  be  further  inquired  into.”  ^lost  satisfactory  !  Dut  then 
“  we  must  finish  certain  imiuiries  once  in  our  life  if  we  would  go 
any  further ;  and  reading,  comptiring,  reflecting,  it  bt'comes  a  duty 
to  mako  up  the  mind  and  decide.”  “  Let  the  matter  be  further 
inquired  into”  becomes  ludicrous  enough  when  apjdied  to  the  nml 
I  conduct  of  life,  yet  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  men  in  the 
}  world  who  are  always  inquiring  and  never  determining ;  so  busily 
j  engaged  in  watching  the  veering  of  the  weather-cock  that  they 
have  no  time  to  sow ;  so  attentive  to  the  clouds  above  that  the 
reaping-time  never  comes  below. 

Ihit  among  the  men,  the  writers  of  “  Essays  and  Eeviews,”  a 
very  distinct  place  must  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Jowett.  Indeed,  his 
essay  is  the  only  essay  we  should  think  likely  to  be  especially 
mischievous,  because  it  is  the  only  paper  likely  to  touch  the  heart ; 
indeed,  it  is  separated  by  a  very  broad  line  of  distinction  from  the 
^  other  writings,  as  he  also  seems  to  be  separated  by  a  very  marked 
I  character  from  the  other  writers.  It  is  evident  that  into  this 
ossay  the  writer  puts  his  life  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  him  ho 
plays  with  edged  tools,  but  he  does  not  play  with  them  but  uses 
them.  No  mere  display  of  gladiatorial  skill,  no  effort  to  exhibit  a 
devenicss  in  the  use  of  foils ;  and  whatever  exception  we  take  to 
the  doctrine  or  the  no-doctrine  of  the  essay,  we  are  compelled  to 
^mit  that  it  has  that  more  fascinating  and  dangerous  attribute, — 
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oaraestness.  The  style  of  the  paper  is  most  captivating.  We  sit 
down  wdth  this  volume  in  our  hands,  and  it  is  as  if  Mr.  Jowett 
w'cre  gently  talking  with  us  ;  he  will  not  let  us  go,  he  talks  on  so 
gently  and  so  persuasively  without  a  halt  or  a  pause  ;  frequently 
his  speech  becomes  so  reverential  to  all  that  w  e  deemed,  and  deem, 
most  sacred ;  withal,  there  is  in  his  tone  something  so  gentle  and 
modest,  so  little  there  is  rude,  offensive,  and  dogmatic ;  if  the 
stream  of  talk  does  not  seem  to  bear  upon  itself  the  burden  of  any 
new  thought,  yet  frequently  ^yc  find  a  new’  face  upon  an  old  one 
passing  dow’n  the  stream ;  w’e  do  not  interrupt  our  companion 
voyager,  there  is  frequently  something  very  awful  in  his  conjec¬ 
tures,  they  strike  us  by  the  very  earnestness  of  the  speaker,  they 
impress  us,  they  appal  as  w’e  listen  on,  and  wake  up  from  our 
dream  to  find  that  our  pleasant  voyager  on  this  infinite  stream 
has  cut  our  po(jr  craft  from  all  its  saf(?st  moorings,  and  that  we 
have  for  a  long  time  been  drifting  by  pleasant  popj)ied  bunks,  by 
shores  becoming  more  and  more  inaccessible  and  dark, — rudderless, 
oarless,  w’e  are  voyaging  to  the  infinite  seas  of  Xight  and  Xowhere. 

lint  this  is  not  surprising  to  any  persons  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Jow  ett’s  previous  works.  In  Ills  more  important  book  on  the 
Epistles,  the  results  of  all  the  teaching  in  the  essay  ‘‘On  the 
Interj)rctation  of  Scripture  are  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
given.  There  we  find  that  not  a  doctrine  the  universal  Church 
has  regarded  as  its  life,  but  fades  awav  before  Ids  remorseless  and 
refining  criticism.  AVords  are  ])ared  away  a  little  on  this  side, 
and  a  little  on  that,  until  wx*  find  the  w’ord  left  to  us  is  so  worth¬ 
less  that  it  might  be  really  thrown  away,  unless  it  be  kept  as  a 
curiosity,  to  show’  how’  far  the  w’ord  of  the  cold  critic  has  receded 
fnjm  the  w’arm,  and  Living,  and  loving  AVord  which  has  laid  on  the 
Church’s  heart  so  long.  Let  the  reader  from  Air.  Jowett’s  varied 
essays  attempt  to  shape  out  a  body  of  theology’ ;  let  him  attempt  to 
construct  a  creed,  it  is  not  too  harsh  a  thing  to  sav,  that  if  we 
w  ere  to  do  so,  it  w  ould  be  a  very  fair  one.  Air.  Jow  ett’s  siicxula* 
tions,  beyond  those  of  either  of  his  brother  w’riters,  gives  to  us  the 
idea  of  his  lost  and  rapt  attention,  nay,  his  bew’ildennent,  ami(bt 
the  mysteriousness  of  things.  Few’  persons  w  ill  read  many  pa^^ 
w’ithout  confessing  that  thus,  and  thus,  they  too,  have  felt  all  these 
heresies  in  turn  have  assailed  them,  indeed,  for  evil  or  for  g<XKl 
AAliere  it  is  not  so  the  books  had  better  at  once  lx.*  laid  down. 
Alere  dogmatic  theology,  uttered  oracularly  from  without,  w’illbeof 
no  avail  in  rephung  to  these  questions.  Sjine  natures  are  very’  good. 
God  saves  them  and  they  believe,  but  they’  seem  to  be  unable  to 
jXTcedve,  or  to  receive  error ;  and  on  its  mental  side  they  are  unable 
to  ]>erceive  or  to  receive  truth.  Truth  strikes  them,  and  all  lidl 
down  ])efore  them ;  it  doc'S  not  enter  into  them,  and  bexome  a 
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part  of  their  moral  being.  Actually  it  neither  softens  nor  en¬ 
lightens  ;  they  are  just  conscious  of  a  spiritual  Pharisaic  pride, 
and  capable  of  an  exceeding  amount  of  harshness  towards  all  who 
with  wandering  wing  have  dared  the  dark  and  infinite  abyss 
before  they  came  up  and  out  through  into  the  light. 

Interpret  the  Scripture  like  any  other  hooky*  says  Mr.  Jowett. 
Well,  suppose  we  let  that  canon  stand,  and  say,  ‘‘  Even  so.**  But 
suppose  we  were  to  interpret  any  other  book  as  Mr.  Jowett  would 
have  us  to  interpret  Senpture,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  de¬ 
light,  to  all  instruction,  to  all  certainty.  Criticism  is  frecpiently 
merely  the  science  of  nibbling;  and  in  Scripture  as  in  art. 
Frequently,  perhaps  even  usually,  the  cold  eye  of  the  critic  misses 
beauties  and  pleasures,  and  creates  for  himself  difficulties  which 
never  strike  the  more  unlearned.  “  Like  any  other  book  !  ** 
^Vhy,  let  any  reader  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  Shakspere  as  wo 
are  in\ited  to  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament ;  the 
imagery  of  the  poet  w’ould  fly  indignant  from  before  the  surgical 
knife  of  the  critic  ;  and  we  have  seen  in  many  instances,  by  the 
‘unfeeling  process  of  exposition  adopted  by  some  mere  antiqnanan 
Oldbuck,  not  only  every  bloom  and  beauty  brushed  away,  but 
even  sense  itself  almost  banished.  And  in  a  large-minded  and 
critical  age  like  ours,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  everybody.  How  delightful  that  it  has  been  reserv(‘d 
for  our  times  to  show  that  even  Judas  Iscariot  has  been  a  much 
misrepresented  individujd.  You  know  the  modem  theory  about 
Judas  is  that  “  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  seems.**  He  did  not  desire 
that  sad  betrayal  should  reach  so  shocking  and  so  fatal  an  ex¬ 
treme.  Could  we  only  hare  a  fair  and  impartial  surrey  of  the 
life  and  times  of  Judas  Iscariot,  it  might  put  things  in  a  rery  new 
I  light ;  and  indeed  the  same  doctrine  is  substantially  taught  in 
that  YCTy  learned  book,  of  most  emdite  iind  extensive  scholarship, 
“The  IJfe  and  Times  of  the  Devil,**  by  my  fi-icnd  Dr.  Nein- 
himmelhell.  That  great  writer  has,  with  profound  erudition, 
shown  that  Satan  has  been  a  very  much  abused  cliaracter,  and  his 
york  in  the  world  very  much  misunderstood.  He  has  in  that 
immortal  work  put  in  a  satisfactory  claim  for  gentle  treatment 
should  he  ever  be  brought  into  near  relationship  to  the  subject  of 
that  powerful  memoir.  In  that  work  also  the  reader  hiams  that 
many  who  have  been  ignorantly  supposed  ft)  be  great  rascals  w(to 
ii<!ting  under  the  impulse  of  strong  convictions ;  and  that  what 
had  been  foolishly  called  sin  and  crime,  as  in  the  case  of  M  ary, 
l^nner,  Jeffreys,  is  U)  be  regarded  as  a  deep,  intuitional  ne(;(*s- 
of  their  being,  leading  to  the  happiest  results  in  the  order 
nature  in  the  long  run.  Oh !  coula  wo  but  be  favoured  in 
*VOL.  v.  2  L 
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this  country  with  the  German's  elaborate  argument!  ^lean- 
time,  I  must  say,  1  have  but  very  little  sjTnpathy  yyith.  it. 

But  if  our  readers  take  the  gospel  of  these  men,  they  must  take 
it  with  all  its  consequences,  and  what  those  consequences  are  you 
wall  best  learn  if  you  are  bent  on  that  course  by  a  little  study  of 
the  literature  of  the  school  to  which  these  men  belong.  One  of 
the  most  hearty  greetings  to  the  volume  has  been  given  by  the 
W estminnfer  Review In  that  eulogistic  article  they  bring  out  a 
rabid,  savage,  and  foaming  hatred  to  Christianity  far  from  amus¬ 
ing  to  contemplate.  After  spending  some  pages  of  praise  upm 
the  book,  lauding  the  courage  of  the  writers  of  it ;  it  insists  that 
“  this  is  only  an  instalment "  of  the  promised  possession — these 
‘‘  Essays  and  Reviews  arc  just  a  bunch  of  grapes  of  Eschol  from 
the  expected  and  hopeful  Canaan  of  their  promised  land.  As  our 
readers  have  probably  not  seen,  nor  are  likely  to  see  this  article, 
we  shall  quote  a  few  of  the  nuggets  of  the  good  gold  of  that 
country.  These  are  some  of  the  consequences  the  Wentmimter 
gathers  from  the  book.  We  believe  they  arc  legitimate  conse¬ 
quences.  The  “  WeHttnhfiter  ”  glories  in  this  triumph  of  its  own 
principles.  “  In  their  ordinary^,  if  not  plain  sense,  there  has  been 
discarded  the  Word  of  God,  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  redemption, 
justification,  regeneration,  and  salvation ;  miracles,  inspiration,  i 
prophecy,  heaven  and  hell,  eternal  punishinent,  and  a  day  of 
judgment ;  creeds,  liturgies,  and  articles ;  the  truth  of  Jewisk 
nistory  and  of  Gospel  narrative.  A  sense  of  doubt  has  bm 
thrown  over  even  the  incarnation,  the  resurrection,  and  ascension 
— the  divinity  of  the  second  Person,  and  the  personality  of  the 
third."  t  The  writer  argues,  “  that  the  notion  of  continuous 
development  not  only  excludes  that  of  mysterious  revelations 
under  any  disguise  ;  but  excludes  any  possible  theory  of  a  perfect 
or  even  a  superior,  light  lia\ung  been  seen  in  the  pjist,  or  an  ideal, 
or  even  a  desirable,  standard  having  ever  yet  been  attained  or 
conceived  by  man  :  that  is,  in  short,  that  all  that  we  have  ever 

conceived  of  goodness,  or  art,  or  poetry,  is  a  hollow  and  delusive 
sham  ;  man  lives  and  dies  like  a  beast ;  he  is  a  beast  and  nothin? 
more  ;  he  has  seen  no  superior  light,  he  has  bedield  no  ideal,  no 
desirable  standard.  Think  what  must  be  the  moral  nature  of  the 
writer  of  that  paragraph,  who  thus,  in  attempting  a  lihcl  on  hii 
race,  gibbers  out  his  own  depravity,  and  glories  in  his  shame. 

With  exulting  glee  tlie  ^^Wedmimter'*  goes  on  summing  up  the 
conclusions  of  these  writers,  by  which  wo  Icam  that  from  tw 


♦  Westminster  Review,  Oct.  I860,  Art.,  Neo.  Christianity 
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process  they  have  adopted  “  with  Scripture,  the  truth  of  the 
narrative  and  the  identity  of  the  authors  disappear  together.  It 
becomes  a  medley  of  legend,  poetry’,  and  oral  tradition  compiled, 
remodelled,  and  interpolated  by  a  priestly  order  centuries  after 
the  times  of  its  supposed  authors ;  and  this  applies  to  the  New 
Testament,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  just  as  to  the  Old. 
The  bits  of  old  songs  are  picked  out  of  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  the 
Old  Testament  is  reduced  to  a  very  fragmentary  and  very  mitrust- 
worthy  collection  of  the  literature  of  a  certain  Arab  race.  The 
grand  sjririt  of  Moses  grows  as  dim  in  the  dust  of  ccntuiics  as 
that  of  Numa.  Sinai  moves  us  as  little  as  the  Cave  of  Egeria.*’ 
“So  of  the  Now  Testament.  The  first  three  Gospels  were  put 
together  from  the  floating  and  variable  traditions  of  the  early 
Church.  As  much  might  be  said  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The 
fourth  Gospel  on  which  so  much  is  rested,  is  very  late,  and 
certainly  not  by  St.  John.’’  The  whole  “is  provokingly  unreli¬ 
able.  VV^e  listen  for  the  true  words  of  the  great  ones  of  old,  but 
they  strike  a  dull  and  confused  utterance  on  the  ear.  Is  this  the 
book,  or  rather  collection,  which  these  writers  place  in  the  hand 
of  every  peasant  and  every  child  ?  Is  this  the  world-wide  source 
of  hfe  and  truth — this  the  surest,  noblest,  outgrowth  of  ages,  and 
the  volume  they  consecrate  for  all  time  and  all  races  ”  “You 
cannot  be  sure  that  you  are  reading  the  words  of  Christ ;  and  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Paul  may  be  spurious,  and  are  comparatively 
unimportant.  In  short,  ‘  the  plan  ’  of  the  writers  reduces  the 
whole  Bible  to  the  position  of  the  Apocrypha.”  As  the  writer 
advances,  his  pen,  which  expressed  a  livid,  white-lipped,  liatred 
against  the  Bible  and  Christianity,  becomes  savage  and  bloody  in 
its  wrath.  Plainly  enough,  were  all  Atheists  like  this  writer,  if 
infidelity  were  the  established  wnreligion  of  the  land,  there  would 
be  a  speedy  decimation  of  rebellious  believers.  The  Bible  is  the 
source  of  moral  degradation,  and  it  still  produces  that  fruit.  “  It 
almost  the  jwlitical  genius  of  Cromudl ;  it  still  makes  had 

citizens;  and  the  literature  of  Knox  still  hardens  many  hearts!” 
“It  is  time,”  continues  the  writer,  “to  point  out  the  powerful 
substratum  of  truth  in  the  fierce  invectives  of  Voltaire  and  of 
I’aine ! !  ”  “  This  Book  contains  inwoven  into  its  very  fihrCy  some 
of  the  very  principles  of  a  had  heart  and  a  narrow  head,**  “  The 
^wal  value  of  the  Gospel  teaching  becomes  suspicions,**  This  is 
tbe  result  of  this  volume.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Are  you 
^ing  to  commit  yourself  to  these  hopeful  conclusions  ?  And 
^bilc  reading  them,  if  indignation  stirs  within  us  at  some  things, 
we  read,  legitimate  in  the  commentator  upon  these  “  Essays,”  shall 
we  forbear  indignation  against  the  writers  themselves  ?  and  might 
we  not  reasonably  expect  them  to  blush  to  find  their  maundering 
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dreamin^s  have  led  to  these  insane  and  brutal  anathemas  against 
the  Book  dear  to  us,  not  only  as  embodying  our  most  potent  and 
cherished  convections,  hut  as  furnishing  our  deepest  consolations^ 
It  is  beautiful  to  see  how,  w^hile  a  very  remorseless  spirit  pervades 
the  writer  when*  he  touches  Christianity,  it  becomes  quite 
glowing,  and  benignant  when  he  speaks  of  leiganism.  The  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  **  ircstminsfer*'  inquires,  ‘‘ Can  the  nohk 
cfemtion  of  the  Roman  citizon  he  compared  with  the  inhuman  ex- 
clu}iirene.s.s  of  the  Jew?”  For  instance,  what  inhuman  exclu¬ 
siveness  in  the  Ten  Commandments!  what  a  noble  comprehensive 
hiclusivcness  in  the  Colosseum !  liow  inhuman  tliose  prohibitions 
of  adultery,  and  murder,  and  idolatry  I  Now  at  Rome  all  these 
most  human  things  could  hold  high  ri'vclry.  Those  grand  scenic 
exhibitions  where  a  hundred  thousand  people  gathered  together  to 
behold  the  martyr  or  the  slave, 

“  Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday/* 

were  wanting  to  the  inhuman  Jews,  tamely  limping  and 
following  in  the  rear  of  Pagan  dev^elopmcnt.  They  had  no  high 
carnival  in  which  the  unfortuiuite  distinction  of  sexes  was  lost 
sight  of,  in  that  sublime  abstract  state  in  which  lust  loses  all  its 
hideousnes,  and  cruelty  its  horror  ;  and  cannot  the  Editor  of  the 
JFestminstcr”  and  his  Comus  crew  retreat  to  some  ha})py  isle, 
where  the  ancient  noble  Roman  elevation  of  character  and  senti¬ 
ment  may  be  again  indulged?  And  thus  too,  Dr.  Temple  ex¬ 
pounds  the  philosophy  of  history — a  hopeful  philosophy  for  a 
class  of  youths ;  indeed,  the  gospel  according  to  (.)vdd  and  Horace 
is  more  likely,  we  belicvx\  to  make  disciples  than  the  Gospel 
according  to  Closes  or  our  Lord.  We  hope  vv’e  arc  not  insensible 
to  the  charms  and  claims  of  imagination  and  taste.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  those  ancient  marbles ;  ‘‘  the  fire-darting  w’ords  of 
Ilomcr  ”  certainly  have  })ower  over  us ;  but  for  ourselves,  rather 
than  lose  a  single  goat-skin  from  the  ancient  Tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  rather  than  lose  a  single  leaf  of  the  gedd  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  a  single  precept  of  JMoses,  or  note  of  David — not  to 
speak  of  those  words  spoken  to  us  in  **  these  last  times  by  hi^ 
Son  ” — why,  for  ourselves,  marbles,  verses,  temples,  and  philoso¬ 
phies  may  go  to  their  own  place  and  rot  for  ever. 

We  could  say  something  ourselves  in  honour  of  the  works  of 
Greece  more  especially  than  Rome.  We  are  willing  to  read 
those  immortal  histories.  We  havx  no  doubt  that  God  had 
something  to  do  with  the  Greeks,  for  they  lived  in  God’s  world; 
but  WG  must  utterly  cast  away  our  conceptions  of  Christianitv 
before,  with  Dr.  Temple,  we  can  find  our  soul  especially  moved 
to  admiration  by  a  walk  through  their  chief  city.  We  shall  dow 
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with  great  deference  to  Dr.  Temple's  verdict  any  where  when  a 
mere  matter  of  classical  criticism  is  involved  ;  hut,  without  claim¬ 
ing  his  competence  as  a  scholar,  we  even  have  to  believe  that  we  too 
may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  height 
attained  by  classical  peoples  as  well  as  he.  We  cannot  join  with 
him  in  his  admiration  of  those  people,  or  believe  that  “  in  Greece 
and  Rome  were  to  be  seen  our  highest  natural  powers  in  their 
fullest  vigour — the  unattainable  grace  of  the  prime  of  manhood — 
the  pervading  sense  of  youthful  beauty.’’  We  cannot  believe 
“that  we  never  again  shall  find  that  universal  radiance  of  fresh  life 
which  makes  even  the  most  common  place  relics  of  classic  days 
models  for  our  highest  art.  The  common  workman  of  those 
days,"  he  tells  us,  “  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the  gods.  What 
arc  now  the  ornaments  of  our  museums  were  then  the  every-day 
furniture  of  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms."  “  To  combine  the 
highest  powers  of  intellect  with  the  freshness  of  youth  was 
possible  only  once,  and  that  is  the  glory  of  the  classic  nations. 
The  world  goes  back  to  its  youth  in  hopes  to  become  young  again, 
and  delights  to  dwell  on  the  feats  achieved  by  the  companions  of 
those  days.  Deneath  whatever  was  wrong  and  foolish  it 
recognises  that  beauty  of  a  fresh  nature  which  never  ceases  to 
delight.  And  the  sins  and  the  vices  of  that  joyous  time  are  passed 
over  with  the  levity  with  which  men  think  of  their  youny  companion's 
follies Is  this  language  for  the  Master  of  Rugby  to  hold !  lie 
tells  us  he  has  “  lost  the  freshness  of  faith  which  could  sav  to  a 


The  poor,  much-to-be  pitied  man  I  That  lost  freshness  is  not 
sighed  for,  but  he  mourns  over  the  lost  fresh  nature  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  easily  forgiven  ‘‘sins  and  vices  of  that  joyous  time." 
Again  we  say,  the  poor,  much-to-be-pitied  man  !  lie  has  lost  his 
faith  in  the  Carpenter's  Son,  and  kindled  his  faith  at  the  words 
of  Aiistophanes. 

Wc  have  read  of  a  man,  and  ho  was  a  scholar,  who  walked 
through  the  very  scenery  of  the  civic  magnificence  whose  loss 
hr.  Temple  so  tenderly  deplores  ;  he  had  sailed  amidst  those  en¬ 
chanting  islands,  but  his  spirit  was  filled  with  other  thoughts  than 
tbe  beauty  of  the  iEgean  wave,  or  the  glory  of  that  bland  and 
^nignant  sky.  lie  was  alone,  waiting,  in  the  chief  city  of  Dr. 
Temple’s  lost  love,  for  two  younger  disciples.  Ho  walked  down 
the  long  line  of  the  statues  of  the  Propyl®  ;  ho  stepped  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Academy  andthe  porch,  and  heard  tlio  teachers  ; 
“Ac  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the  gods;"  he  saw  the  marbles 
five  hundred  ages  bending  around  him,  and  the  rich  bronzes, 
as  he  walked  along,  it  was  not  admiration,  but  pity,  which 
moved  him  with  all  the  curiosity  of  a  large,  and  liberal,  and  culti- 
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over  his  spirit  came  sadness,  and  while  he  waited,  his  soul  “  was 
stirred  within  him,’*  as  “  he  beheld  the  whole  city  given  to 
idolatry.”  Admiriltion  for  taste  and  genius  did  not,  in  his  case, 
lead  to  the  prwlamation  of  a  truce  with  the  indecencies  and 
cruelties  of  Paganism ;  and  as  he  neared  the  hill  of  their  war-god, 
Mars,  he  rose  amidst  the  throng  of  sophists,  and  critics,  and 
Epicureans,  and  Stoics — the  Temples,  the  Goodwins,  the  AVil- 
liamses,  Powells,  and  Jowetts  of  that  day — and  with  a  heart 
buniing  wdth  passion  for  the  sins  of  the  jieople,  and  compassion 
for  the  absurd  folly  of  their  wisdom,  he  did  not  compliment  “  the 
freshness  and  charm  of  their  early  youth,”  but  proclaimed,  in 
tones  not  wanting  in  scholarship,  and  taste,  and  authority,  that 
“  in  all  things  they  were  too  superstitious  ;”  and  indeed  we  have 
much  more  sympathy  with  the  denunciation  of  St.  Paul  than  the 
adulation  of  Dr.  Temple. 

But  we  must  remind  our  readers  that  these  benevolent  utter¬ 
ances  about  Paganism  are  parts  of  a  large  amount  of  literary 
tendency  in  the  same  direction.  Perhaps  the  writings  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  Goethe  have  principally  given  this  hopeful  currency  to 
modern  thought.  To  our  writers,  the  great  Pan  is  not  dead. 
No !  to  them  still — 

“  The  great  god  Pan 
Is  down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river. 

Making  a  poet  out  of  a  Man.'* 

Dr.  Temple’s  admiration  of  Greece  has  reminded  us  of  a  remark¬ 
able  incident  illustrative  of  the  mighty  result  of  Goethe’s  wisdom, 
and  it  shows  how  naturally  Pantheism  is  transformed  to  Poly¬ 
theism.  A  young  artist  had  presented  to  Goethe  a  ])iecc  of 
statuary — a  model  from  Myrons’  Cow  with  the  Sucking  Calf.  The 
‘‘  wise  ”  old  man  was  delighted  with  it.  “  Here,”  said  he,  ‘‘  we 
have  a  subject  of  the  very  highest  order.  This  is  the  nourishing 
principle  which  upholds  the  world.  This  and  others  of  a  like 
nature,  /  esteem  to  be  the  true  symbols  of  the  omnipresence  of  God! 

“  Confessing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God  into  the  likeness  of  four-footed 
beasts.”  We  wonder  and  incredulously  smile  and  sneer  at  the 
ox-gods  of  Egypt,  at  the  molten  calf  of  the  wilderness ;  but, 
behold,  “  these  be  thy  gods,  O  Pantheism !”  Here  we  sec  the 
realization  of  Ezekiel’s  vision :  **  Men  icith  their  backs  towards  the 
temple  of  the  Lordy  and  their  faces  to  the  Eastf'  Thus  ever 
Pantheism  has  turned  to  Polytheism.  Goethe  was  the  literary 
J  ulian  of  his  age,  and  he  aimed  to  turn  the  tide  of  feeling  from 
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the  cross  of  Calvary  to  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome — flying  over 
the  head  of  the  Sa\doiir  to  rest  on  the  head  of  the  sucking  calf — 
the  appropriate  SMnbol  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity ! 

We  feel  this  to  be  an  appropriate  commentary  upon  Dr.  Temple’s 
eulogy  of  Paganism. 

From  a  man  like  Dr.  Temple — a  clerg}Tnan,  writing,  shall  wo 
say,  a  I’hilosophy  of  History,  an  essay  on  the  “  Flducation  of  the 
World,”  one  might  have  expected  some  remarks  upon  the  fact  that 
in  the  New  Testament  we  have  a  philosophy  of  history,  too.  We 
have  certain  aj)ostolic  statements  about  ‘‘  the  Education  of  tho 
World” — that  the  world  existed  as  a  unity  to  be  perfected  by 
its  restoration  to  God,  was  perceived  in  Old  Testament  times.  “  Oh 
thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come.”  This  is 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  ascriptions  of  praise — in  j)raiso  the  Church 
often  uses  it  still,  and  the  word  of  our  Lord  is  like  to  it : — “  If  I 
he  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.”  Is  there  no  history 
of  the  AVord,  no  prophecy  of  its  future,  in  that  sublime  apostolic 
description  of  the  moral  end  of  the  atonement  ? — “  That  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  he  might  gather  together  in 
one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  arc  in  heaven  and  which  aro 
on  earth,  even  in  Him  !  ”  There  have  been  many  offerings  to  tho 
hterature  of  our  age,  and  the  age  immediately  preceding  this, 
upon  the  education  of  the  world.  Dr.  Temple’s  essay  is  the  most 
feeble  piece  of  futility — the  piece  of  most  paltry  prettincss  offered 
yet.  One  might  suppose  had  he  read  the  j)rod actions  of  Hegel, 
or  Lessing,  or  kSehlegel,  or  even  Compt,  their  power  would  have 
paralysed  his  ])en  into  peace ;  as  it  is,  they  have  only  smitten  it 
into  poverty  and  jiowerlessness.  Lessing’s  Essay  on  “  The  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Human  Race,”  has  given  to  Dr.  Temple  his  chief 
idea,  that  is  the  essential  and  united  manhood  of  humanity. 
Considering  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  it,  it  is  not  quite  honest 
that  he  has  in  no  part  of  his  essay  referred  to  it ;  but  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Christian  truth  are  much  less  equivocal  in  the  pages  of 
Lessing.  Defective,  indeed,  we  believe,  as  a  statement  of  what 
Christian  truth  is  to  the  world,  that  paper  is  not  little ;  it  is  tho 
work  and  word  of  a  master.  In  the  essay  of  Dr.  Temple,  wo 
may  safely  say,  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  may  be  found  in 
Lessing ;  and  all  that  is  evil,  feeble,  or  mischievious,  is  really  his 
own.  We  must  confess  our  surprise  that  those  who  read  all 
Ceiman  things,  have  not  detected  whence  the  master  of  Rugby 
stole  the  heifers  with  which  he  has  been  ploughing. 

AV"e  desire  to  speak  with  more  than  respect,  with  homage,  of 
the  late  Chevalier  Dunsen,  we  are  not  able  to  say  that  we  have 
derived  much  from  him ;  of  most  of  his  speculations,  we  may 
speak  as  “  thin  abstractions,”  if  that  term  is  to  be  applied  to  any 
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results  of  study.  It  is  so  that  beneath  his  touch  the  genius  and 
the  meaning  of  Christianity  exhales.  Some  men  have  removed 
the  facts  of  Christianity  into  the  region  of  myths ;  but  Bunsen 
really  places  doctrines  and  facts  beneath  some  process  of  mental 
chemistry  until  the  form  is  lost  in  a  residuum  of  dust  and  an 
exhalation  of  dewy  mist.  If  the  reader  demands  of  the  Reviewer 
to  verify  his  own  imjiressions,  we  may  mention  his  “  Outlines  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Universal  Ilistor}*  applied  to  Language  and 
Religion/*  for  the  wealth  of  varied  philological,  ethnological  learning 
poured  along  its  thousand  pages,  we  cannot  sufficiently  express  our 
gratitude,  both  for  the  researches  and  their  results ;  hut  it  is 
impossible  to  come  beneath  the  influence  of  Bunsen’s  mind,  and 
not  to  feel  that  there  was  a  mental  vice  in  nearly  all  his  perform¬ 
ances,  and  that  that  vice  was  the  incessant  tendency  to  abstraction, 
and  to  a  refining  of  langnage,  a  dessication  of  speech,  until  all 
the  primal  intentions  of  speech  were  lost  sight  of.  The  very 
quality  which  makes  his  ethnological  research  invaluable,  makes 
his  theological  system  ludicrous.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Bunsen 
was  a  Christian,  a  really  spiritually-minded  believxT  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  but  he  was  constantly  attempting  to  bend  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith  to  merely  metapliysical  conditions, 
and  to  interpret  them  by  merely  psychological  terms ;  a  plain 
statement  could  not  satisfy  him ;  he  seemed  ever  desirous  to 
translate  any  fact  into  some  language  not  quite  too  appreheiisihle 
to  common  sense.  In  the  specimen  he  gives  to  us  in  the  work  we 
have  referred  to  of  a  comparative  evangelical  dictionary — Semitic 
and  Japhetic — for  the  expression  of  spiritual  ideas — in  fact, 
throughout — the  personality  of  all  things  and  lieings  is  destroyed; 
.theology  will  be  in  a  hopeless  embroglio  if  it  is  compelled  to  use 
these  tenns  for  the  conveyance  of  its  meanings ;  for  instance  : — 

The  Word  is  defined  to  be  the  Absolute,  as  consciousness  of  the 
Good,  as  eternal,  loving  Will;  or, ‘‘the  consciousness  of  the  absolute 
Existence  (substance)  as  truth.” 

The  Father  is  the  Eternal  Will  of  the  Realization  of  Good  in 
man,  or  the  Eternal  Thought  of  the  Realization  of  Divine  Truth 
in  the  universe  and  in  man. 

Heaven  is  the  Com])lex  of  all  the  Thoughts  of  the  Creative 
Love  of  God,  in  contradistinction  to  their  imperfect  realization  in 
man ;  or,  the  Complex  of  the  Divine  Ideas  of  Truth,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  their  finite  develojiment  in  space  and  time. 

Eternal  Life  is  the  Divine  Element  in  man’s  Ethical  life,  as 
union  with  God’s  Will  in  time. 

ITie  Devil  is  the  Conscious  Negation  of  the  Divrnc  Will,  as 
good,  promoting  unconsciously  the  end  of  this  Divine  Will  by  thy 
very  opposition  to  its  manifestation  ;  and  this  last  definition 
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illustrated  by  Luther's  witty  saying,  “  Diabolus  Dei  diaconus  in 
terra."  But  wx*  suspect  Luther  would  not  much  like  to  find  his 
proverb  in  such  company. 

Jfow,  is  a  mind  capable  of  this  dreary  sciomachy  a  safe  guide 
in  regions  where  especially  is  needed  the  lamp  of  common  sense  ? 
AV^e  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  remarkable  degree  he  possessed  the 
power  to  eliminate  wxndrous  suggestions  from  words;  wx  have 
no  doubt  that  even  to  certain  orders  of  mind  he  may  strike  a  new 
spark  of  reverent  thought  for  the  more  subtle  genius  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  but,  with  great  respect,  wx  declare  our  impressions  that 
such  language  is  of  all  most  dangerous.  What  wx  w’ant  is,  truth 
made  more  real  to  us,  not  more  remote ;  and  that  mind  must  be 
diseased,  or  disembodied,  wdiich  can  delight  in  the  kind  of  verbiage 
here  substituted  for  Christian  teaching. 

AVe  have  heard  of  twx  philosophers  w  ho  wxre  crossing  a  stream 
in  a  boat ;  they  got  into  a  quarrel  upon  certain  points  of  meta¬ 
physics.  There  w  as  by  their  side  a  Capuchin  monk,  w  ho  appeared 
to  be  very  attentive  to  their  discussion.  When  they  had  arrived 
at  their  landing-place,  the  philosophers  stood  up  and  said  to  the 
monk :  F ather,  you  have  heard  our  arguments ;  which  of  us, 
do  you  think,  has  gained  his  cause?"  The  Capuchin,  having 
collected  himself,  said  :  “  Gentlemen,  I  have  listened  to  you  wdth 
the  greatest  attention,  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  and  if  I 

must  tell  you  wdiat  I  think - but  do  you  desire  me  to  tell  you 

what  I  think?"  ‘‘Yes!"  cried  the  philosophers  together. 
“AVYll,  then,  I  have  not  understood  a  single  w'ord  of  all  that 
which  formed  the  subject  of  your  conversation."  Thus  it  is, 
while  these  wxrds  are  used — and  w'ords  like  them  are  now  too 
fre([uently  used — the  j)eoplc,  illiterate,  poor,  fatigued  wdth  toil, 
and  panting  for  a  miserable  subsistence,  are  mazed  and  per¬ 
plexed.  Is  man  placed  at  the  mercy  of  logogriphics  like  these — 
IS  truth  a  sphinx,  jiroposing  enigmas  to  man,  and  devouring  tho 
unfortunates  unable  to  explain  them  ?  Certainly  so  it  would 
seem,  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Bunsen.* 

AV^ithout  doubt  there  is  both  great  truth  and  ^visdom  in  what 
Luther  said  in  his  old  age,  “  I  can  neither  labour  nor  discourse  any 
uiore,"  said  he  ;  when  I  W’as  young  then  I  w^as  learned,  then 
I  dealt  altogether  'with  allegories,  tropologies,  and  anagories,  there 
wus  nothing  about  one  but  altogether  art.  Now  I  have  shaken 
it  oif,  and  my  only  art  now  is  to  deliver  the  Scripture  in  tho 
simple  sense,  that  does  the  deed — herein  is  life,  strength,  doc¬ 
trine,  art."  But  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Chiistian  life  is 


*  See  Conferences  of  the  Pere  Lacordaire  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  pp. 
234, 235. 
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overcoming  books.  AMien  the  Israelites  were  on  their  wav 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Holy  Land,  they  came  to  Kiijath 
8o})har,  they  went  out  of  the  wiiy  to  take  that  city,  it  was  only 
a  few  miles  from  Ilcbroii,  and  the  name  being  interpreted,  sigiiitics 
Tlie  City  of  Hooks — Kiijath,  a  city,  and  ISephar,  a  book.  And 
Caleb  said  “  to  him  that  taketh  yonder  The  City  of  Hooks,  to  liim 
will  I  give  Achsah  to  wife.’’  The  old  allegorists  of  Scripture 
make  much  of  this,  for  in  Hebrew'  the  w’ord  Achsah  signifies  the 
rending  of  the  veil,  and  Othniel  who  did  conquer,  signifies  the 
lion  of  God,  or  God’s  opportunity  ;  and  then  that  city  Debir— 
the  W'ord — rose  on  its  ruins — the  w'ord — rising  on  the  ruins  of  the 
city  of  mere  books.  So  must  it  ever  be,  you  must  take  your  book 
city.  We  need  not  conceive  of  the  old  Kiijath  Seidiar  as  of  a 
Canaanitish  circulating  library.  No,  there  w'cre  stone  books  in 
those  days ;  Egypt  w'lis  the  very  city  of  stone  b(K)ks,  and  an  hour 
in  Kirjath  Sephar,  and  the  jiow'er  to  spell  and  to  interpret  the 
Sephar,  might  throw'  much  light  u])on  problems  which  even  a 
Hunsen  does  not  seem  to  solve.  Without  a  doubt,  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  life,  there  is  a  book  city  to  be  smitten 
— to  be  forsaken,  to  be  transformc^d,  from  the  ])lace  of  the  lying 
oracles  into  the  city  of  the  guiding  w'ord.  Everywhere  there  is  a 
Kirjath  Sephar  to  bo  taken — there  is  a  representative  literature 
of  falsehood  and  idolatry'  to  be  overthrown.  The  first  thing  the 
Ephesian  converts  proved  their  conversion  ujxni  w  as  their  magical 
books;  these  they  brought  out  and  burnt.  A  mind  savingly 
brought  to  Christ  smites  the  book  city  ;  so  with  ancient  convcits, 
60  w'ith  modern  converts;  Orphic  hymns,  ^lyths,  Druidic  Hac- 
chantes  :  conceive  the  conversion  of  a  cultured  Hrahmin,  what  a 
book  city  he  would  have  to  leave  behind.  There  is  no  subject 
more  vexed  among  us  than  the  method  of  Hiblical  interpretation; 
it  is  iinjiossible  to  read  in  that  direction  and  not  to  feel  and  ow  n  our 
indebtedness  to  Hiblical  criticism,  and  yet  w  e  may  caution  readers 
that  they  must  not  exjiect  from  this  very  greatly  to  increase  their 
kiiowdedge  of  Scrijiture,  rhetoric,  or  grammar,  and  the  study  of  w  hat 
may  be  called  the  heUes  lettres  of  Scripture,  may  aid  in  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  concise  survey  of  the  history  of  the  text,  may  ])er- 
haps  increase  and  enlarge  a  literary'  apprehension,  but  w  ill  scarcely 
ever  aid  in  opening  up  the  Sjnrit.  It  is  so,  analysis  ahvay  s  receives  a 
punishment ; — if  a  man  w  ill  be  guilty' of  anatomy'  he  must  lose  much 
of  the  religiousness  of  his  sjiirit.  An  analytic  spirit  is  one  of  the 
aids  to  scepticisim.  It  only  deals  with  death,  as  the  dissector 
only  deals  w  ith  dead  bodies ;  and  even  as  the  most  perfect  ana- 
ly'sis  of  the  dead  body'  can  give  to  you  no  idea  of  the  majesty  of  a 
body  full  of  life  and  ^^gour,  so  the  most  accurate  criticism  of  a 
word,  or  the  symmetry  and  syntax  of  a  text,  can  convey  no  idea 
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of  the  majesty  of  its  hidden  truth.  Canon  Stanley  has  some  very 
judicious  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  we  sometimes  imperil 
Christian  truth  by  staking  the  faith  upon  the  letter.  lie  says, 
“to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  sublime  visions  and  j)ro])hecies  of  the 
Hebrew  seers  to  the  actual  buildings  and  sites  of  the  cities  is  as 
unwarranted  by  facts  as  it  is  mistaken  in  idea;’’*  in  fact,  we 
narrow  the  teachings  and  prophecies  of  Scripture  in  that  case  to  a 
private  interpretation,  and  arc  then  surprised  that  the  more 
Infinite  Truth  will  not  square  itself  to  the  limited  and  private 
dimensions  we  have  prescribed  for  it.  In  a  word,  we  must 
remember  that  wliile  the  external  and  visible  Bible  is  always 
God’s  letter  to  the  eye,  there  must  be  a  word  to  and  for  the  heart. 
To  many  the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book,  because  the  miraculous 
character  of  the  Book  is  not  acknowledged.  You  must  detennine 
to  go  beyond  the  letter,  beyond  the  outer  court.  Beyond  the 
Priest’s  court  there  is  a  place  where  the  hidden  manna  is — 
there  is  a  place  where  the  great  sword  Debir  is  kept — the  Word. 

“  Thou  hast  given  to  me  a  south  land,  give  me  also,”  she  said, 
“springs  of  water.”  Vciily,  we  think  we  know  the  meaning 
of  this.  Even  the  south  land  is  not  sutticient  for  all  purposes  of 
pasturage  and  herbage — the  clear  sky,  the  long  valley  ranges  are 
not  sutticient ;  we  want  the  waters  which  run  among  the  hills. 
There  it  is  that  the  valleys  are  covered  over  with  ttocks  while 
they  shout  and  sing.  Vain  is  the  southern  soil  if  there  is  no  well. 
God  has  given  to  us  in  the  Bible  the  south  land,  but  we  want  the 
springs  of  water.  And,  therefore,  by  the  Great  Book  very  often 
we  sit  and  seem  to  hear  one  saying  to  us,  “Sir,  thou  hast 
nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep.”  The  wxdl  is  here, 
but,  alas,  we  do  not  get  near  to  the  springs.  Give  to  me  the 
springs.  We  often  feel  that  the  Bible  is  not  fertile  to  us 
— it  docs  not  overflow — it  does  not  bring  forth  fruit — because  we 
have  not  smitten  the  book  city. 

AV"c  arc  compelled  to  pause  here;  but  next  month  w'c  propose 
to  return  to  the  subject  again,  and  to  review  some  of  the  Ecclesio- 
logical  asjiects  of  the  controversy. 
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There  is  a  very  pleasant  charm  in  all  books  of  the  description  of 
those  l}dng  before  us  from  Edinburgh.  We  have  read  so  much 
of  the  old  city  that  we  find  little  difficulty  in  imagining  ourselves 
its  citizens.  No  doubt  the  \d\dd,  graphic  pictures  of  the  old  society 
there  greatly  enhanced  the  charm  of  many  of  the  ‘‘Waverley 
Novels.’^  llaillie  Nichol  Jarvie,  and  llartoline  Saddletree,  and 
douce  David  Deanes,  and  old  Lawyer  Fairford,  and  Ratcliffe,  the 
robber-turnkey  of  the  “Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,”  and  multi¬ 
tudes  of  other  creations  of  the  great  Sir  Walter — the  state  of 
society  which  permitted  such  remarkable  individualities  of  cha¬ 
racter  has  no  doubt  passed,  or  is  rapidly  passing  away.  The 
isolation  of  the  city,  like  that  of  all  other  towns,  has  been  broken 
up.  The  Cannongate  has  a  very  diderent  set  of  legends  and 
chronicles  to  those  which  Scott  recorded ;  and  the  Grass-market, 
and  the  Cowgate,  and  the  w}nids  and  stairs,  and  the  law-courts, 
and  the  pulpits,  too,  are  compelled,  ^rith  all  places  and  things,  to 
reliiupiish  their  romance,  and  fall  in  with  the  smooth  routine  of 
the  age. 

We  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  issuing  of  a  second  scries 
of  Dean  Ramsay’s  pleasant  “  Reminiscences,”  to  express  the  grati¬ 
fication  we  received  especially  from  the  first,  and  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  few  choice  illustrations  of  his,  and  other  books  like  his, 
viridly  presenting  a  state  of  society,  especially  in  “  Auld  Reekie,” 
which,  if  not  really  dead,  is  nearly  so.  Indeed,  the  subject  is  so 
rich,  and  varied,  and  full,  that  we  know  not  how  to  deal  ^rith  it 
in  a  few  pages.  The  genius  of  Scotland  is  characterised  by  a 
nationality  we  look  for  in  vain  in  England:  there  is  a  more 
essential  unity,  both  in  language,  tradition,  history,  and  race ;  its 
mind  and  its  anti(][uitics  have  a  much  closer  consanguinity  than 
here,  where  many  peoples  have  left  many  dialects  and  relics 


•  I.  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character.  By  E.  B.  Ramsay,  M.A., 
LL.l).,  F.K.S.  Dean  of  Edinburgh.  Sixth  Edition.  Enlarged.  Edinburgh; 
Edmonson  and  Douglas.  18G0. 

II.  Ibid.  Second  Series.  1861. 

III.  Familiar  Illustrations  of  Scottish  Character.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers, 
LL  D.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  London:  Houlston  and  Wright.  1861. 

IV.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  By  John  Heiton,  of  Darwick  Tower.  Edin¬ 
burgh :  William  I*.  Nimrao. 

V.  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Rebellion  of  1715. 
By  Rol)ert  Chambers,  F.R.S.E.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh 
and  Loudon.  1861. 
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varj^ng  as  their  habits  and  their  ages.  We  must  not  dismiss  the 
volume  of  Mr.  Chambers  with  a  hasty  notice :  it  is  too  full  of 
curious  and  instructive  insight  into  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Scottish  people,  and  it  would  form  an  admirable  and  useful  com¬ 
panion  to  the  last  edition  of  the  novels  of  Sir  AValter  Scott,  in 
which  the  publishers  have  preserved  the  very  genius  of  their 
country’s  history  in  the  thousand  woodcuts  of  that  admirable 
edition.  Old  city  streets,  defunct  old  functionaries,  old  relics  and 
scenes,  live  upon  the  page ;  and  the  reader  who  peruses  this 
edition  of  the  immortal  novelist  is  held  in  suspense  between  the 
graphic  pen  of  the  poet  and  the  graphic  ])ciicils  of  the  artists. 
The  volume  of  Mr.  Chambers  well  sustains  the  character  of  its 
predecessors  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not  charm 
by  some  anecdote  of  interest,  or  some  illustration  of  the  ways  and 
domestic  manners  of  the  people  of  a  period  of  special  interest. 
In  slight  incidents  like  these,  there  is  nothing  of  the  stately  tramp 
and  march,  or  the  sonorous  trumpet,  of  history.  Yet  there  is 
scarcely  a  page  which  does  not  transfer  the  reader  instantly  to 
the  times.  Without  a  doubt,  any  person  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
clear  idea  of  the  social  progress  of  Scotland — how  its  people  lived 
and  fared — ^what  they  believed  and  feared — their  crimes,  their 
superstitions,  their  fashions,  and  their  laws — will  obtain  a  more 
just  conception,  conveyed  in  a  more  natural  and  interesting 
manner,  than  by  any  other  national  historian. 

We  must  make  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Chambers  the  text  for 
another  paper  on  the  more  ancient  folk-lore  of  Scotland.  The 
other  volumes  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  present  paper  are 
much  more  modest  and  compassable  in  their  pretensions.  The 
first  volume  of  Dean  Ramsay  must  be  by  this  time,  we  think, 
pretty  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  second,  which 
we  now  introduce,  is  scarcely  equal  to  its  predecessor.  It  has  the 
a])pearance  of  being  produced  by  the  fame  of  its  forerunner. 
Many  of  the  best  stories  we  have  certainly  seen  before.  Still  it 
is  heartily  welcome.  That  is  a  strange  theory  which  many  are 
fond  of  publishing — the  Saturday  Review  most  loudly — that 
Scotchmen  have  no  wit.  He  must  have  tolerable  hardihood  who  can 
maintain  that  theory  with  the  names  of  Burns,  and  Scott,  and 
Galt,  and  Professor  Wilson,  and  Thomas  Hood,  and  a  host  beside, 
before  him ;  but  these  volumes  very  effectually  dissipate  any  such 
delusion.  They  exhibit  the  national  characteristics  —  great 
shrewdness  and  great  simplicity ;  it  is  quite  true  there  is  a  wit 
which  is  wholly  unconscious,  and  is  sometimes  simply  composed  of 
these  two  ;  but  quite  in  equal  proportion  exists  the  pith  and  point 
which  frequently  turns  the  tables  on  an  adversary,  and  sets  them 
at  once  in  a  roar.  No  doubt  frequently  to  us  the  delight  is  in  the 
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charming  unconsciousness  frequently  displayed,  as  in  the  ndm 
answer  of  a  farmer  on  a  rent  day  : — The  lady  of  the  house  asked 
him  if  he  would  take  some  rhubarb  tart.  “  ^lony  thanks,  mom, 
I  dinna  need  it.*^  Certainly  there  is  a  multitude  of  anecdotes  of 
this  kind.  Many  are  the  strange  answers  given  to  the  catechising 
minister  on  those  occasions,  well  known,  when  the  whole  family 
was  expected  to  deliver  clearly  the  answers  from  the  Assembly’s 
catechism.  One  of  the  most  recent  is  that  story  where  a  minister, 
Mr.  S—  — ,  in  the  west  countrv,  in  catechising  an  oti-liand  fellow 
of  a  ploughman,  asks — “Who  made  you,  John?’*  “God 
Almighty,  Sir.”  “IIow  are  you  assured  of  that?”  Ou,  I 
dinna  ken,  it’s  just  the  clash  of  the  country.”  A  parishioner  of 
the  same  gentleman’s  was  purchasing  some  candles  in  Melrose, 
and  was  told  by  the  shopkeeper  that  in  consequence  of  the  war 
the  tallow  was  up,  and  candles  were  dearer.  “  Lord  preserve 
us!”  she  exclaimed,  “do  they  ficht  \su’  candle  light?”  John 
Clerk  was  a  well-known  name  in  Edinburgh.  He  had  been 
dipping  rather  too  deeply  into  the  convivial  bowl,  in  Queen 
Street,  and  had  stayed  until  early  in  the  morning.  Upon 
emerging  to  travel  home,  he  lost  his  way.  Seeing  some  one 
coming  towards  him,  he  stopped  the  person  with  the  question — 
“Do  ye  ken  where  John  Clerk  bides?”  “I’m  thinking,”  was 
the  reply,  “  ye’re  Mr.  John  Clerk  yoursel’.”  “Aye  !  aye!”  an¬ 
swered  he,  “  I  ken  that  vary  weel,  iny  man ;  I  ken  I’m  John 
Clerk,  but  I  dinna  ken  where  I  live.” 

Very  closely  allied  to  this  trait  of  Scottish  characteristics,  is  the 
humour  arising  from  the  dialect : — 

“  It  has  been  said  that  the  Scottish  dialect  is  peculiarly  powerful  in 
its  use  of  vowehf  and  the  following  dialogue  l)etween  a  shopman  and  a 
customer  has  been  given  as  a  specimen.  The  conversation  relates  to  a 
plaid  hanging  at  the  shop  door — 

Cus.  (inquiring  the  material),  Oo  ?  (wool  ?) 

Shop.  Ay,  00  (y’cs,  of  wool). 

Cus.  A’  00  ]  (all  wool  ]) 

Shop.  Ay,  a’  oo  (yes,  all  wool). 

Cus.  A’  ae  oo  1  (all  same  wool  ?) 

Shop.  Ay,  a’  ae  oo  (yes,  all  same  wool).” 

Paw'ky  and  canny  arc  terms  frequently  applied  to  the  sly,  dry, 
quiet  humour  of  our  northern  neighbours. 

“  A  Scotch  preacher  being  sent  to  officiate  one  Sunday  at  a  country 
parish,  was  accommodated  at  night  at  the  manse,  in  a  very  diminutive 
closet,  instead  of  the  usual  best  bed-room  appropriated  to  strangers. 

‘  Is  this  the  bed-room  I  *  he  said,  starting  back  in  amazement 
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‘  ’Deed  ay,  sir,  this  is  the  prophets’  chalmer.’ 

‘It  maun  be  for  the  minor  prophets,  then,’  was  the  quiet  reply.” 

“There  was  an  old  man  who  always  rode  a  donkey  to  his  work,  and 
tethered  him  while  he  worked  on  the  roads,  or  wherever  else  it  mi^ht 
be.  It  was  suggested  to  him  by  my  grandfather  that  he  was  suspected 
of  putting  it  in  to  feed  in  the  liehls  at  other  people’s  expense.  ‘  Eh, 
lainl,  I  could  never  be  tempted  to  do  that ;  for  my  cuddy  winna  eat 
onytliing  but  nettles  and  thristles.’  One  d:iy  my  grandfather  was 
riding  along  the  road,  when  he  saw  Andrew  Leslie  at  work,  and  his 
donkey  up  to  the  knees  in  one  of  his  clover  fields,  feeding  luxuriously. 
‘Hollo,  Andrew,’  said  he  ;  ‘I  thought  you  tohl  me  your  cuddy  would 
eat  nothing  but  netth^s  and  thistles.’  Ay,  said  he,  ‘  but  he  mislxjhaved 
the  day ;  he  nearly  kicket  me  ower  his  head,  sae  I  pat  him  in  there 
just  to  puniah  him.’  ” 

This  sly  humour  sometimes  comes  out  admirably  in  well-merited 
reproof,  and  satiric  admonishment  to  the  profane  or  irreligious. 

“A  frienrl  has  informed  me  that  the  late  Lord  Rutherford  often  told 
with  much  interest  of  a  rebuke  which  he  received  from  a  shepherd, 
near  Bonally,  amongst  the  Pentlands.  He  had  entered  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  him,  and  w^as  complaining  bitterly  of  the  weatlier,  which 
prevented  him  enjoying  his  visit  to  the  country,  and  said  hastily  and 

unguardedly,  ‘  What  a  d - d  mist !  ’  and  then  expressed  his  wonder 

how  or  for  what  purpose  there  should  have  been  such  a  thing  created 
as  east  wind.  The  shepherd,  a  tall  grim  figure,  turned  sharp  round 
upon  him.  ‘What  ails  you  at  tlie  mist,  sir;  it  wats  the  sod,  it 
sleekens  the  yowes,  and’ — adding  with  much  solemnity — ‘it’s  Hod’s 
wul ;’  and  turned  away  with  lofty  indignation.  Lord  Rutherford  used 
to  repeat  this  wdth  much  candour  as  a  fine  specimen  of  rebuke  from 
a  sincere  and  simple  mind.” 

“  A  late  well-known  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  when  a  youth, 
was  somewhat  of  a  dandy,  and,  I  suppose,  somewhat  short  and  sharp 
in  his  temper.  He  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  country,  and  "was 
making  a  great  fuss  about  his  preparing  and  the  putting  up  his 
habiliments.  His  old  aunt  was  much  annoyed  at  all  this  bustle,  and 
stopped  him  by  the  somew'hat  contemptuous  question,  ‘  Whaur’s  this 
you’re  gaun,  Robby,  that  ye  mak  sic  a  grand  wark  about  yer  claes  { ’ 
The  young  man  lost  temper,  and  pettishly  replied,  ‘  I’m  going  to  tho 
devil.’  ‘  ’Deed,  Robby,  then,’  was  the  quiet  answer,  ‘  ye  needna  bo 
sae  nice,  he’ll  juist  tak  ye  as  ye  are.’  ” 

Br.  Rogers  gives  also  some  illustrations  of  this  impurturba])lo 
drync.ss  of  humour.  John  Ritchie,  tho  beadle  of  8t.  David’s, 
Dundee,  was  renowned  for  his  peculiar  shrewdness  and  humour, 
we  should  think  also  for  a  not  very  comfortable  usage  of  it 
^occasionally.  • 
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“One  dark  winter  cveninpj,  Ritchie  undertook  to  conduct  the 
minister  of  an  adjoining  parish  to  the  residence  of  his  own  pastor  in 
a  suburb  of  the  town.  It  was  particularly  dark,  and  the  minister 
who  accompanied  John  began  to  express  a  fear  that  his  guide  would 
miss  the  way.  John,  however,  continued  to  assert  that  all  was  right, 
till,  after  a  lengthened  journey,  they  reacheil  the  precincts  of  a  large 
building.  Exclaimed  the  not  discomtited  functionary,  ‘I’ve  ta*en  ye 
a  little  aboot,  sir ;  hut  I  thocht  ye  wad  maybe  like  to  see  the  Cholera 
Hospital!’  The  Asiatic  scourge  was  then  raging  in  the  town;  and 
John  hail,  indeed,  lost  his  road. — Alexander  M‘Lachlan,  beadle  in  the 
parish  of  Blairgowrie,  had  contracted  a  habit  of  tippling,  which 
though  it  did  not  wholly  unlit  him  for  his  duties,  had  become  a 
matter  of  considerable  scandal.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  incum¬ 
bent,  had  resolved  to  reprove  him  on  the  first  suitable  opportunity. 
A  meeting  of  the  kirk-session  was  to  bo  held  on  a  \veek-day  at  twelve 
o’clock.  The  minister  and  the  beadle  were  in  the  session-house 
together  before  any  of  the  elders  had  arrived.  The  beadle  was  flushed 
and  excited,  and  the  minister  deemed  the  occasion  peculiarly  fitting 
for  the  administration  of  reproof.  ‘  I  much  fear,  Saunders,’  began 

the  minister,  ‘  that  the  bottle  has  become - ’  ‘  Ay,  sir,’  broke  in 

the  unperturbed  official,  ‘  I  w'as  just  gaun  to  observe,  that  there  was  a 
smell  o’  drink  amang’s  !  ’ — ‘  How  is  it,  John,’  said  a  clergyman  to  his 
church-olficer,  ‘  that  you  never  go  a  message  for  me  anywhere  in  the 
parish  but  you  contrive  to  take  too  much  spirits  People  don’t  offer 
me  spirits  when  I’m  making  visits  in  the  parish.’  ‘Weel,  sir,’  said 
John,  ‘  I  canna  precisely  explain  it,  unless  on  the  supposition  that 
I’m  a  wee  mair  popular  wi’  some  o’  the  folks.” 

Wondrously  immovable  is  this  kind  of  character: — 

“The  celebrated  Dr.  John  Erskine,  of  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  was 
celebrated  for  the  evenness  of  his  temper.  His  handkerchief  had 
disappeared  every  Sabbath  during  his  descent  from  the  pulpit,  and 
suspicion  could  only  fall  on  an  elderly  female,  who,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  times,  sat  on  the  pulpit  stair.  In  order  to  discover  the 
depredator,  Mrs.  Erskine  sewed  the  corner  of  the  handkerchief  to  the 
minister’s  pocket.  Returning  from  the  pulpit,  he  felt  a  gentle  pull, 
when,  turning  round  and  tapping  the  old  woman  on  the  shoulder,  he 
exclaimed,  ‘  No  the  day,  honest  woman  ;  no  the  day.’  ” 

Dean  Ramsay  says : — 

“  I  have  two  characteristic  and  dry  Scottish  answers,  traditional  in 
the  Lothian  family,  supplied  to  me  by  the  present  excellent  and  highly 
gifted  young  Marquis.  A  Marquis  of  Lothian  of  a  former  generation, 
observed  in  his  walk  two  workmen  very  busy  with  a  ladder  to  reach  a 
bell,  on  which  they  next  kept  up  a  furious  ringing.  He  asked  what  was 
the  object  of  making  such  a  din,  to  wliich  the  answer  was,  ‘  Oh,  just, 
my  lonl,  to  ca’  the  workmen  together.*  ‘  Why,  how  many  are  there  1 
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asked  his  lordship.  ‘  Ou,  just  Sandy  and  mo/  Wi\s  the  quiet  rejoinder. 
The  same  Lord  Lothian,  looking  about  the  garden,  directed  his 
gardener’s  attention  to  a  particular  plum-tree,  charging  him  to  be 
careful  of  the  produce  of  that  tree,  and  send  the  ^chole  of  it  in 
marked,  as  it  was  of  a  very  particular  kind.  ‘  On,’  said  the  gardener, 
ril  do  that,  my  lord  ;  there’s  just  twa  of  them  !  ’  ” 

Scotchmen  like  to  remember  Bannockburn. 

“  A  splenetic  Englishman  said  to  a  Scottish  countryman,  something 
of  a  wag,  that  no  man  of  taste  would  think  of  remaining  any  time  in 
such  a  country  as  Scotland.  To  which  the  canny  Scot  replied,  ‘  Tastes 
differ;  I’se  tak’  ye  to  a  place,  no  far  frao  Stirling,  whaur  thretty 
thousand  o’  yer  countrymen  lia’  been  for  live  hundred  years,  an’ 
they’ve  nae  thocht  o’  leaving  yet.’ 

‘•A  north-country  drover  had,  however,  a  more  tangible  opportunity 
of  gratifying  his  national  animosity  against  tlie  southern,  and  of  which 
he  availed  himself.  Returning  homewards,  after  a  somewhat  unsuc¬ 
cessful  journey,  and  not  in  very  good  humour  with  the  Englishers, 
when  passing  through  Carlisle,  he  saw  a  notice  stuck  up,  offering  a 
reward  of  £50  for  any  one  wlio  would  do  a  piece  of  service  to  the 
community,  by  officiating  as  executioner  of  the  law  on  a  noted 
criminal  then  under  sentence  of  death.  Seeing  a  chance  to  make  up 
for  his  bad  market,  and  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  he  was 
unknown  there,  ho  undertook  the  office,  hanged  the  rogue,  and  got 
the  fee.  When  moving  off  with  the  money,  he  was  twitted  as  a  mean 
beggarly  Scot,  doing  for  money  what  no  Englishmen  would,  he  replied 
with  a  grin,  and  quiet  glee,  ‘  I'll  hang  ye  u’  at  the  price.’  ” 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  themselves,  both  the 
first  and  the  second  series,  and  in  many  ways  they  will  repay 
perusal.  They  are  full  of  amusement.  They  will  admirably  lighten 
the  parlour  fireside,  or  cheer  the  garden  walk ;  but  they  abound  also 
with  happy  illustrations  of  old  Scottish  proverbs  and  superstitions, 
and  with  delineations  of  a  convivial  state  of  society  which  has 
aow  passed,  or  almost  passed  away,  when  intomperance  in  all 
classes  was  the  very  law  of  the  land,  and  when  nice  and  refined 
ideas  of  moral  rectitude  were  far  from  all  classes ;  for  instance'. — 

“Rev.  ^Ir.  Leslie  of  Morayshire,  combined  the  duties  of  justice  of 
peace  with  those  of  parochial  clergyman.  One  day  he  was  taken 
bito  confidence  by  a  culprit  who  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
smuggling,  and  was  threatened  with  a  heavy  fine.  The  culprit  was  a 
staunch  seceder,  and  owned  a  small  farm.  Mr.  L.  said  to  him,  '  The 
^ing  will  come  in  the  cadger’s  road  some  day.  Ye  wadna  come  to  the 
parish  kirk  though  it  were  to  save  your  life,  wad  ye  ?  Come  noo,  an’ 
j’semak  ye  a’  richt !  ’  JSext  Sabbath  the  seceding  smuggler  appeared 
in  the  parish  kirk,  and  as  the  paupers  were  receiving  parochial  allow- 
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ance,  Mr.  L.  slipt  a  shilling  into  the  smuggler’s  hand.  When  the 
J.  P.  Court  was  held,  Mr.  L.  was  present,  and  when  a  fine  was 
proposed  to  be  exacted  from  the  smuggler.  ‘  Fine !  ’  said  Mr.  L, 

‘  he’s  mair  need  o’  something  to  get  duds  to  his  back.  He’s  ane  o’ 
my  poor  roll ;  I  gie’d  him  a  shilling  just  last  Sabbath.’  ” 

One  of  the  characters  of  whom  Dean  Ramsay  has  found  some 
illustrative  anecdotes  for  both  scries  of  his  “  Reminiscences,”  is 
the  Rev.  Walter  Dunlop,  of  Dumfries: — 

“  Mr.  Dunlop  happened  one  day  to  be  present  in  a  Church  Court  cf 
a  neigbouring  Presbytery.  A  Rev.  Dr.  was  asked  to  pray,  and 
declined.  On  the  meeting  adjourning,  Mr.  I),  stept  up  to  the  lioctor 
and  asked  how  he  did.  The  Doctor  never  having  been  introduced, 
did  not  reply.  Mr.  D.  withdrew,  and  said  to  his  friend,  ‘  Eh !  but 
is’na  he  a  <pieer  man,  that  Doctor,  he’ll  neither  speak  to  God  nor  man.’ 

“  On  one  occasion  two  irreverent  young  fellows  determined,  as  they 
said,  to  *  taigle  ’  the  minister.  Coming  up  to  him  in  the  Iligli-streot 
of  Dumfries,  they  accosted  him  Avith  much  solemnity.  ‘  ^laisUr 
Dunlop,  dae  ye  hear  the  news  1  ‘  What  news  1  ‘  Oh,  the  deil’s 

dead.’  ‘  Is  he,’  said  ^Ir.  Dunlop,  ‘  then  I  maun  pray  for  twa  fatherless 
bairns.’  ” 

]\Ir.  Shirra,  a  seceding  minister  of  Kirkcaldy,  is  another  minister 
well-remembered ;  a  kind  of  Rowland  Hill,  alike  in  his  excellent 
and  eccentric  qualities. 

“  A  young  officer  of  a  volunteer  corps  on  duty  in  the  place,  very 
proud  of  his  fresh  uniform,  had  come  to  Mr.  Shirra’s  church,  and 
walked  about  as  if  looking  for  a  seat,  but  in  fact  to  show  off  his^rcss, 
which  he  saw  Avas  attracting  attention  from  some  of  the  less  grave 
members  of  the  congregation.  He  came  to  his  place,  howcvcjr,  rather 
quickly,  on  !Mr.  Shirra  quietly  remonstrating,  *  0  man,  Avill  ye  sit 
tloun,  and  avc’11  see  your  neAv  breeks  Avhen  the  kirk’s  dune.’  Tlih 
same  ^Ir.  Shirra  AA^as  Avell  known  from  his  (quaint,  and,  as  it  Avere, 
parenthetical  comments  AAdiich  he  introduced  in  his  reading  of 
Scrijiture  ;  as,  for  example,  on  reading  from  the  1 1 6th  Psalm,  ‘  I  siiid 
in  my  haste  all  men  are  liars,’  he  ([uietly  observed,  ‘  Indeed,  Dauvid, 
an’  ye  had  been  i’  this  parish  ye  might  have  said  it  at  your  leesurc.’  ” 

Anecdotes  of  jiulpit  oddities  are  ahvays  among  the  most  racy, 
and  these  volumes  abound  with  them.  A  well-knoAvn  preacher 
“  used  to  collect  the  people  as  they  were  taking  air  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  outside  the  village.  On  one  occasion  he  had  unfortunately 
taken  his  place  on  a  bank,  and  fixed  himself  on  an  a}ifs 
The  actiA'e  habits  of  tho.se  little  creatures  soon  made  the  position 
of  the  intruder  upon  tlieir  domain  very'  uncomfortable ;  and  afraid 
that  his  audience  might  observe  something  of  this  discomfort  m 
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his  manner,  apolo<^scd  by  the  remark — 'Brethren,  though  I  hope 
I  have  the  word  of  God  in  my  mouth,  I  think  the  dcil  himself 
has  gotten  into  my  breeks.*  ” 

e  reluctantly  take  leave  of  these  most  interesting  volumes. 
Our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Bean  llamsay,  for  the  i)leasure 
he  h{W  afforded  as ;  he  has  brouglit  together  a  vast  variety  of 
amusing  incident,  and  linked  the  whole  on  a  thread  of  pleasiiiit 
reflective  discourse,  quite  cheerful,  and  consistent  >vith  his  character 
as  a  Christian  minister. 


V. 

WIT,  IIUMOUn,  AND  COARSENESS  IN  THE  PULPIT.^ 

Among  the  contributions  of  Iluram,  king  of  Tarshish,  to  the 
p;rcat  builder  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem — in  the  report  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  second  Book  of  Chronicles — there  stands  the  curious 
item  of  monkeys  and  peacocks.  Monkeys  and  peacocks  have 
been  very  plentiful  in  the  building  of  the  temple  in  all  ages  since, 
especially  the  apes — the  monkeys.  It  might  seem  singular  how 
that  quaint  and  disgusting  beast  can  ever  minister  to  the  service 
of  the  masters  of  wisdom,  or  the  priests  of  the  temple ;  but  it 
stems  certain  that  his  foolishness  has  aided  the  j)lans  and  pur- 
posses  of  even  highest  and  holiest  things.  Indeed  we  are  not 
^ueamish  in  our  ears,  whatever  we  may  be  in  our  a])petites ;  it 
is  Math  food  for  the  mind  as  with  food  for  the  stomach  ;  all  food 
which  seems  coarse  is  not  really  coarse ;  good  oatmeal  is  a  fine, 
honest,  nutritive  diet,  while  the  line  kickshaws  of  a  Paris  cook 
drenched  in  condiments  and  sauces,  are  among  the  most  gross  and 
vicious — the  most  really  coarse  and  innutritions  abominations 
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great  (lcte(;tive  in  cliiiracitcr — it  (listinfruislios  the  shades  of  niiiuls, 
and  hearty  humour  also  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  I’railties  and 
failiiip:s,  the  sins  and  intirmities,  the  l(‘sser  ortlie  larger  sorrows, 
and  the  lighter  or  the  weightier  joys  of  the  whole  human  family. 
"Wo  have  before  said  that  a  man  may  as  well  preach  witliout 
humanity  as  without  humoin*,  hut  tluai  {)erhaps  most  nu  n  do 
preach  without  humanity — they  find  tludr  truth  and  dissect  otf  all 
its  human  relations  and  hold  it  up  a  mere  ])ieco  of  curious  crystal 
to  the  eye. 

In  the  pulpit,  any  man  who  does  not  aim  to  lift  Ins  audi(*nc(‘ 
out  of  the  region  of  every-day  lif(‘,  out  of  the  n-gion  of  sorrow 
and  of  sin,  out  of  the  rc'gion  of  doubt  and  trembling — the 
ircacher  Avho  does  not  jierpetually  aim  to  intlucnce  the  mind  from 
lighcr  regions,  had  ludtt'r  for  his  own  sak(‘  hold  his  peace  ;  il  that 
guiding  thought — which  is  only  what  the  Mssayi^ts  and  Ih'viewers 
would  call  the  colological  Wiiy  of  sp(‘aking  of  tlu;  glory  of  (lod, 
as  the  reviewers’  chief  end — if  thiit  commanded  all  the  faculti(*s 
and  powers  of  the  jireacher  it  would  balance  all  his  efforts. 
Truest  humour  is  tenderness;  coarseiu'ss  is  always  synonymous 
>^1^1  hardness  ;  a  gross,  overflowing,  sensual  nature  may  say  a 
multitude  of  clever,  shrewd,  laughable  things,  hut  not  for  a 
moment  merit  the  character  ()f  the  humourist ;  they  may  he  just 
the  luxuriant  outgrowth  of  a  hot  trojiical  climate ;  that  wilderness 
of  rank  luxuriance  does  not  delight  us,  it  is  the  nestling  ground 
of  very  dangerous  things  ;  the  very  beauty  needs  to  l)e  educatc'd 
in  a  less  voluptuous  soil.  Such  productions  may  he  wonderful, 
but  scarcely  beautiful.  Su(^h  is  th(‘  coi'irsc'iiess  with  which  th(i  old 
pulpit  abounded  ;  hardness  and  hlasphemy  Jire  characteristics  of 
many  of  the  sermons  of  the  old  tinu's.  No  doubt  in  v(‘ry  rude 
and  primitive  times,  and  ovtt  very  rough  and  ragged  congrega¬ 
tions,  this  weapon  even  may  he  usefj,  and  not  in  vain.  M?'. 
dilburn  gives  us  an  jiccounl  of  an  old  American  j)reacher  of  tlnj 
back  wood  districts  in  the  days  of  the  Saddle  Ihig. 

“Tak(*  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  their  j)rediIertioiiy.  ft  was 
a  discourse  delivered  by  the  Knv.  dames  Axley,  familial Iv  known  as 
“Old  Jimmy,”  a  renowned  and  r(;<h>nhtahle  preacher  of  loist 'JV  iii'cssee. 
It  was  related  by  Hugh  Jj.  AV bite,  for  many  years  a  dislingnislied 
jndge  in  that  State,  and  afterwards  a  conspicnons  inemher  of  the 
Federal  Senate. 

“It  was  noised  through  the  town  of  Joneshorough  that  Mr.  Axley 
^ould  liold  forth  on  the  morning  of  the  ensuing  Sabbath.  'J'he  famous 
olivine  was  a  great  favourite — with  none  more  than  with  Judge  \Vliite. 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  judge,  in  company  with  a  large  congregation, 
in  attendance  at  the  houwi  of  prayer.  All  were  liuslied  in  exjieeta- 
tion.  Mr.  Ashley  entered,  hut  with  him  a  clerical  brother,  who  was 
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“  put  up’  ’  to  preach.  Tlie  congregation  w’as  composed  of  a  border  popu¬ 
lation  ;  they  were  disa})point(;d  ;  this  was  not  the  man  they  liad  coiue 
to  hear,  consequently  there  was  a  good  deal  of  misbehaviour.  The 
discourse  was  ended,  and  Mr.  Axley  rose.  It  is  a  custom  in  the  new 
country  when  two  or  more  ]>reachers  are  presiuit,  for  each  of  tliem  to 
have  something  to  say.  Tlie  people  opine  that  it  is  a  great  waste  of 
time  to  come  a  long  distance  and  be  put  olfwith  a  short  service.  1  have 
gone  into  church  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  have  not  come 
out  again  until  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  tShort  administrations  are 
tlie  growth  of  thicker  .settlements. 

“Mr.  Axley  stood  .silent! surveying  the  congregation  until  every 
one  was  riveted.  Ho  then  began  : — 

“  ‘  It  may  be  a  very  painful  dut}^  but  it  is  a  very  solemn  one,  fora 
minister  of  the  Gospel  to  reprove  vice,  mi.sconduct,  and  sin,  whenever 
and  wherever  he  sees  it.  Hut,  e.specially  is  this  his  duty  on  Sunday  and 
at  chuixih.  That  is  a  duty  1  am  now  about  to  attend  to. 

“  ‘  And  now,’  continued  the  reverend  speaker,  pointing  with  his  lonj; 
linger  in  the  direction  indicated  ;  ‘  that  man  sitting  out  yonder  hehiiid 
the  door,  who  got  up  and  went  out  while  the  brother  was  preacliing, 
stayed  out  as  long  as  he  wanted  to,  got  his  boots  full  of  mud,  came 
back  and  stamped  the  mud  olf  at  the  door,  making  all  the  noise  lie 
could,  on  purpose  to  disturb  the  attention  of  the  congregation,  and 
then  took  his  seat ;  that  man  thinks  I  mean  him.  No  wonder  he  docs. 
It  doesn’t  look  as  if  he  had  been  raised  in  the  white  settlement.s,  does 
it,  to  bidiave  that  way  at  meeting  ?  Now,  my  friend,  I’d  advise  you  to 
learn  better  manners  before  you  come  to  church  next  time. — But  I 
don't  mean  him  ' 

“  ‘  And  now,’  again  pointing  at  his  mark,  ‘  that  little  girl  sittiii<( 
there,  about  half  way  of  the  house — I  .should  judge  her  to  lie  about 
sixteen  years  old — that’s  her  with  the  artificial  llowcrs  on  the  outside 
of  her  bonnet  and  the  inside  of  her  bonnet ;  she  has  a  breast-jdii  on, 
too  (they  were  very  severe  upon  all  superfluities  of  dress),  she  that  was 
giggling  and  chattering  all  the  time  the  brother  was  preaching,  so  that 
even  the  old  sisters  in  the  neighbourhood  couldn’t  hear  what  he  was 
saying,  though  they  tried  to.  »She  thinks  1  mean  her.  I’m  sorry  trum 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  any  parents  that  have  raised  a  girl  to  her 
time  of  day,  and  liaven’t  taught  her  how  to  behave  when  she  comes  to 
church.  Little  girl,  you  have  disgraced  your  parents  as  well  as  your¬ 
self.  Behave  better  next  time,  won’t  you  1 — Bat  I  don't  mean  her.' 

“  Directing  his  finger  to  another  aim,  he  said,  ‘  That  man  sitting 
there,  that  looks  as  bright  and  pert  as  if  he  never  was  asleep  in  his 
life,  and  never  expected  to  bo,  but  that  just  as  soon  as  the  brother 
took  his  text,  laid  his  head  down  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of 
him,  went  sound  asleep,  slept  the  whole  time,  and  snored  ;  that  man 
thinks  1  mean  him.  My  friend,  don’t  you  know  the  church  ain’t  the 
place  U)  sleep  ?  If  you  needed  rest,  why  didn’t  you  stay  at  home, 
take  off  your  clothes,  and  go  to  bed  f  that’s  the  place  to  sleep,  nnt 
church.  The  next  time  you  have  a  chance  to  hear  a  sermon,  1  advise 
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you  to  keep  awako.  But  I  donH  mean  him.^  Thus  did  ho  proceed, 
])ointing  out  every  man,  v'oinan,  and  child,  wlio  liad  in  the  slightest 
(leviateci  from  a  befitting  lino  of  conduct ;  characterising  the  inisde- 
laeunour,  and  reading  sharj)  lessons  of  rc'hukc. 

“Judge  White  was  all  this  time  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  front  seat, 
just  under  the  speaker,  enjoying  the  old  gentleman’s  disipiisition  to 
tlie  last  degree  ;  twisting  his  neck  around,  to  note  if  the  audience 
relished  the  “  down  comings”  as  much  as  he  did  ;  rubbing  his  hands, 
smiling,  chuckling  inwardly,  lletween  his  teeth  and  cheek  was  a 
monstrous  quid  of  tobacco,  which,  the  better  he  was  pleased,  the  more 
he  chewed ;  the  more  he  chewed,  the  more  he  spat,  and  behold,  the 
floor  bore  witness  to  the  results.  At  length,  the  old  gentleman, 
straightening  himself  up  to  this  full  height,  continued,  with  great 
gravity  : — 

“  ‘  And  now  I  reckon  you  want  to  know  who  I  do  mean.  I  mean 
that  dirty,  nasty,  filthy  tobacco-chewcr,  sitting  on  the  eml  of  that  front 
seat’ — his  linger  meanwhile,  pointing  true  as  the  needle  to  the  i)ole — 
‘  sue  what  he  has  been  about !  Look  at  those  puddles  on  the  floor  ;  a 
frog  wouldn’t  get  into  them  ;  think  of  the  tails  of  the  sister’s  dresses 
being  dragged  through  that  muck.’  The  crest-fallen  judge  averred  that 
ho  never  chewed  any  more  tobacco  in  church.” 

Yet  this  is  not  so  objectionable  ns  many  other  styles  of  preach¬ 
ing  to  which  we  may  yet  have  occasion  to  refer.  We  can  almost 
match  it  ourselves,  from  the  unpublished  pulpit  reminiscence's  of 
a  dear  dcj)arted  friend.  It  may  be  sixty  years  since  there  fre¬ 
quently  came  to  llristol  a  well-known  Calviuistiii  ^lethodist 
preacher  of  tliat  day — in  a  day  when  flattering  titles  wcu’c*  not 
very  lavishly  distributed — called  Lilly  Lreozo  by  the  multitude, 
who  delighted  in  his  ministry.  Ko  came  |)criodically  from  the 
mountains  of  Cardiganshire,  and  s])oke  with  tolerable  efHciem  y 
ill  English.  Our  friend  was  in  the  cliapel  when,  as  was  not 
unusual,  two  ministers,  Billy  Breeze  and  another,  were  to  jireaeli. 
The  other  took  the  first  jilace — a  young  man  with  some  tints  of 
academical  training,  and  some  of  the  rosy  lights  of  a  then  only 
incipient  Rationalism  on  his  mind.  ITc  took  for  his  text — “  lie 
that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  lie  that  bclievetb  not  shall  be 
damned ;  ’’  but  he  condoned  the  licavy  condemuation,  and,  in  an 
affected  manner,  shaded  off  the  darkness  of  the  doom  of  unhelicf, 
very  much  in  the  style  of  another  preacher,  who  told  his  hearers 
that  he  feared  lest  they  should  be  doomed  to  a  place  which  good 
manners  forbade  liim  from  mentioning.  The  young  man  also 
sentimental,  and  begged  pardon  of  an  audience,  rather  more 
polite  than  usual,  for  the  sad  statement  made  in  the  text.  “  But 
indeed,”  said  ho,  ‘‘  he  that  believeth  shall  he  saved,  and  he  that 
Wieveth  not,  indeed,  I  regret  to  say — 1  lx*g  your  pardon  for 
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uttering  the  terrible  truth — but  indeed  he  shall  be  sentenced  to  a 
place  which  here  I  dare  not  mention.”  Then  rose  Hilly  Hreeze. 
He  began — “  I  shall  take  the  same  text  to-night  which  you  have 
just  heard.  Our  young  friend  has  been  fery  foine  to-night;  he 
ha^  told  you  some  very  polite  things.  I  am  not  fery  foine,  and 
I  am  not  polite ;  but  I  will  preach  a  little  bit  of  Gospel  to  you, 
which  is  this — ‘  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  tamned,’  entd  I  bcfjs  710  pardons”  He 
continued  : — ‘‘  I  do  look  round  on  this  chapel,  and  I  do  sec 
j)eople  all  fery  learned  and  intellectual.  You  do  read  books,  and 
you  do  study  studies  ;  aiid  fery  likely  you  do  think  that  you  can 
mend  God’s  Book,  and  arc  fery  sure  you  can  mend  me.  You 
have  great,  what  you  call  tlioughts  and  poetries.  ]]ut  I  will  tell 
you  one  little  word,  and  you  must  not  try  to  mend  that — but  if 
you  do  it  will  be  all  the  san^e.  It  is  this,  look  you — ‘  He  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  sludl  ho 
tamned,’  (Did  I  bc(j8  no  pardons.  And  then  I  do  look  round  your 
chapel,  and  I  do  sec  you  are  fine  people,  well-dressed  people, 
well-to-do  people.  Y"ou  arc  not  only  pious,  but  you  have  fery 
line  hymn-books  and  cushions,  and  some  red  curtains,  for  1  do  see 
you  arc  fery  rich,  and  you  have  got  your  monies,  and  are  getting 
fery  proud.  But  I  will  tell  you  it  does  not  matter  at  all,  and  I  do 
not  mind  it  at  all — not  one  little  bit — for  I  must  tell  you  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  is — ‘  lie  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  ho 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  tamned,’  and  I  begs  no  pai'doiis.” 
“  And  now,”  continued  the  preacher,  you  will  say  to  me  ‘  AVhat 
do  you  mean  by  talking  to  us  in  this  way?  who  arc  you,  Sir  I'’ 
And  now  I  will  tell  you  I  am  ViWy  Breeze.  I  have  come  from 
the  mountains  of  Cardiganshire  on  my  blaster’s  business,  and  Bis 
message  I  must  deliver.  If  you  will  never  hear  me  again,  I 
shall  not  matter  much ;  but  while  you  shall  hear  me,  you  shall 
hear  me,  and  this  is  Ilis  word  to  me,  and  in  mo  to  you — ‘  He 
that  b(‘lievetli  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
tamned,’  and  I  bogs  no  pai'dons”  But  the  scene  in  the  pulpit 
was  a  trifle  to  the  scene  in  the  vestry.  There  the  deacons  were 
in  a  state  of  great  anger  with  the  blunt  teacher ;  and  one,  the 
relative — we  believe  the  ancestor — of  a  well-known  religious  man 
in  Bristol,  exclaimed — “  Mr.  Breeze,  you  have  strangely  forgotten 
yourself  to-night.  Sir.  AVe  did  not  exjicet  that  you  would  have 
behaved  in  this  way.  We  have  always  been  very  glad  to  sec  you 
in  our  pulpit ;  but  your  sermon  to-night.  Sir,  has  been  most 
insolent,  shameful.”  He  wound  up  a  pretty  smart  condemnation 
by  saying — “In  short,  I  don’t  understand  you.”  “IIo!  ho! 
What !  you  say  you  don’t  understand  me.  Eh  !  look  you  then, 
I  will  tell  you  I  do  understand  you.  Up  in  our  mountains,  we 
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have  one  mnii  tliere,  we  do  call  him  c.vcmman.  He  comes  along 
to  our  shops  and  stores,  and  says,  ‘  What  have  you  here  ?  any¬ 
thing  contraband  here?^  And  if  it  is  all  right,  the  good  man 
says,  ‘  Step  in,  Mr.  Exciseman  ;  come  in,  and  look  you.*  lie  is 
all  fair,  and  open,  and  above-board,  liut  if  he  has  anything 
secreted  there,  he  does  draw  back  surprised,  and  he  makes  a  line 
face,  and  says,  ‘Sir,  I  don’t  understand  you.*  Now  you  do  tell 
me  you  don*t  understand  me ;  but  I  do  understand  you,  gentle¬ 
men  :  I  do,  and  I  ^\^ll  say  good -night  to  you ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
one  little  word,  that  is — ‘  He  that  belie veth  shall  be  saved,  and  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  tamned,*  and  I  hogs  no  pardonfiJ' 

Some  sermons  are  much  more  coarse  in  seeming  than  in  reality. 
We  have  lying  before  us  now  on  the  table  the  old  sermon,  well 
known  and  often  quoted,  “Ileelzebub  Driving  and  Drowning  Ilis 
Hogs,**  by  J.  Burgess,  with  its  three  queer  divisions  : — 

“  Ill  these  words,  the  devil  verified  three  old  English  proverbs  ; 
which,  as  they  contain  the  general  drift  of  my  text,  shall  also  contain 
the  substance  of  this  ensuing  discourse. 

“1.  The  devil  will  play  at  small  game,  rather  than  none  at  all. 

“  ‘  All  the  devils  besought  Him,  saying,  Send  us  into  the  swine,  that 
we  may  enter  into  them.’ 

“  II.  They  run  fast  whom  the  devil  drives. 

“  ‘  When  the  unclean  spirits  entered  into  the  swine,’  ’tis  said,  ‘  The 
whole  lierd  ran  violently.’ 

“  And  III.  The  devil  brings  his  hogs  to  a  fine  market. 

“  ‘  Behold  the  whole  herd  ran  dowui  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and 
were  choked.’  ” 


But  in  the  sermon  itself  there  is  nothing  characterised  by  especial 
bad  taste,  while  we  should  suj)pose  it  would,  to  a  jdain  people, 
not  be  delivered  without  useful  hint  and  suggestion.  There  is 
much  more  real  coarseness  in  the  following  (quotation,  given  by 
Bol)iiisoii  from  a  Ilomanist  sermon  ;*  but  indeed  our  readers  do 
not  need  to  be  informed  that,  for  illustrations  of  “  filthy  talking,** 
they  will  find  no  sermons  like  old  Ilomanist  sermons. 

“It  is  the  exordium  of  a  sermon  which  Father  Sclle,  a  French 
Boininican,  had  the  courage  to  preach  in  Poland  before  his  Excellency 
Cardinal  de  Janson,  ambassador  there  : — 

“  ‘  Gen.  ix.  13.  /  do  set  my  bow  in  the  clovd.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  celestial  rainbow  to  please  the  eye — it  conveys  the  richest  conso¬ 
lation  into  the  heart ;  the  Word  of  God  having  constituted  it  the 
happy  presage  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  I  do  set  my  how  in  the 
cloud. 


e 


*  Robinson  Claude,  Vol.  p.  237. 
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‘  The  how^  enriched  with  clouds,  l^ecomes  the  crown  of  the  world— 
the  ^gracefulness  of  the  air — the  garland  of  the  universe — the  salubrity 
of  heaven — the  pomp  of  nature — the  triumph  of  serenity — the  ensign 
of  love — the  picture  of  clemency — the  messenger  of  liberality — the 
mansion  of  amorous  smiles — the  rich  stanza  of  pleasure — in  line,  tlio 
truifi})et  of  peace,  for  /  do  set  mu  hoiv  in  fJie  cloud. 

“  ‘  It  is  a  6o?r,  gentlemen,  with  which,  .the  roaring  thunder  being 
aj)i)eased,  the  heavenly  Oridieus,  in  order  insensibly  to  enchant  tlio 
whole  creation,  already  become  immoveable  by  his  divine  harniony, 
plays  upon  the  violin  of  this  universe,  which  has  as  many  strings  as  it 
has  elements — for  I  do  set  my  how  in  the  cloud. 

‘‘  Yes  !  it  is  a  how^  in  which  we  see  ^fars,  the  eternal  god  of  war, 
who  was  just  now  ready  to  overwhelm  tlie  world  with  tempest,  nieta- 
moridiosed  into  a  god  of  love.  Yes  !  it  is  iihow  all  gilded  with  golden 
rays — a  silver  dew — a  theatre  of  emeralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  to 
increase  the  riches  of  this  poor  beggarly  world.  But  yon  perceive, 
(jenllemen,  I  aui  speakiny  of  that  celestial  star,  that  boiv  in  the  cloud, 
Mary  Magdidcn  V 

“  Jiravo  !  Mary  ^Nfagdalen  is  like  a  rainbow,  and  a  rainbow  is  like 
a  fiddle-stick  !” 

The  Church  of  Enghind  also  must  bear  her  share  of  this  burden 
of  coarse  compiirison  and  allusion.  Jlero  is  a  citation  from  a 
sermon  by  Edward  Willans,  vicar  of  Iloxne,  Suffolk: — 

“  He  that  hath  no  charity  in  his  crihhayc  must  needs  be  hilkt  at  his 
last  account,  for  all  that  faith,  which  he  turneth  up  in  his  profession. 
— Let  us  pnnj  less  for  gifts,  and  pray  more  for  yrace. — The  fairest  way 
into  tin;  city  of  the  text,  is  through  the  suburbs  of  the  ver.se  before  it. 
— it  is  a  bargain  of  God’s  own  making,  to  honour  them  that  honour 
him. — As  soon  as  we  are  loosed  from  our  mother’s  womb,  we  ;ire  all 
bound  towards  the  womb  of  our  great-grandmother,  the  earth. — Tlie 
most  emphatical  words  in  the  text  (Matt.  xiii.  45,  45)  are  borrowed 
either  from  that  richer  way  of  merchandizing  by  wholesale,  or  from  that 
poorer  way  of  j^^dling  by  retail. — All  usury  cannot  draw'  all  the  guts 
ami  garbage  of  the  earth  into  one  man’s  cotfers  ;  no,  nor  so  much  as 
the  white  and  yellow'  entrails  of  the  Indian  earth.” 

Robinson  says : — 

“  Some  comparisons  are  odious.  The  filthiest  sermon  that  ever  I 
read  w'as  preached  by  the  glorious  author  of  ‘  Icon  Easilike.’Dr.Gauden, 
before  the  Lord  ^layor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  in  St.  I*aul’s,  1050. 
The  text  is  Jer.  viii.  11,  ‘They  have  healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people  slightly.’  The  I)octor  says,  ‘The  prophet’s  bow’els  were 
paim?d  by  that  coarctation,  which  fear  makes  upon  the  lactes  and 
smaller  bow'cls  near  the  heart.’  There  is  liardly  a  species  of  hospital 
nastiness  w'hich  is  not  introduced  here,  ‘  The  text  has  sic  parts  :  a 
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patient,  the  sick  Clmrch  of  En, calami ;  her  hurt ;  her  present  honliii"  ; 
the  cheat  of  it ;  those  inagnilocpient  iiiouiit(*l)anks,  faiuiticks  ;  aiul, 

lastly,  the  true  vaij  of  healing  by  tliat  cathotioju  Episcopacy.’ . 

Ah,  Doctor  ! . The  Doctor’s  patient  is  ‘  his  daugliter,  his  sister,  his 

mother,  a  forsaken  vir^^in,  a  rich  married  wife,  and  a  poor  desfdate 
widow.’  This  good  lady  lias  got  ‘  tlesh-wounds,  ulcers,  gangrenes, 
pustules,  angry  biles,  running  issues,  and  fistulas ;  she  is  plethorick 
and  consumptive,  her  spirits  are  fiat,  and  her  head  is  cracked  ;  slie  has 
got  the  itch  and  the  scratch,  and  her  inward  wounds  are  bleeding ;’ 
and  in  this  miserable  plight  ‘  some  violent  sons  of  Jlelial  commit  a 
horrible  rape  upon  her.’  Presently  they  bring  ‘  salves,  elixirs,  and 
diurnal  doses,  and  sing  lullahij.'  At  last  comes  Dr.  Dauden,  and  applies 
‘lenitives,  unguents,  and  poultices;  he  jmrges humours,  removes  proud 
flesh,  probes  and  cleans('s  festmed  places ;  cures  pantings  and  fainting 
tits;  and  all  the  other  fedity  which  that  unmannerly  medicaster,  the 

devil,  had  caused  by  his  infernal  eructations.’ . All  this — and  ten 

times  worse — at  St.  I’aul’s  Cathedral,  befi>re  the  Lord  Mavor  and  all 
the  city  magistrates,  the  several  livery  companies,  the  Lord  General 
Monk,  the  clergy,  gentry,  ladies,  and  pojiulaco,  by  their  ‘humble  ser¬ 
vant  in  Christ,  John  Gauden,  D.D.,’  afterwards  the  Itight  Kev.  Eather 
in  God,  John  Lord  llishop  of  Exeter.” 

Ill  reviewing  the  histor\'  of  the  pulpit  eloquence,  wo  are  often 
reminded  of  tlie  old  fable  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale.  Doth 
contended  who  should  sing  the  sweetest ;  and  the  ass,  because  of 
his  long  ears,  was  made  the  judge.  The  nightingale  sung  first, 
the  cuckoo  next.  The  ass’s  determination  was  that  truly  the 
nightingale  sung  pretty  well ;  but  that  for  a  good,  sweet,  jilain, 
taking  song,  and  a  fine,  clear  note,  the  cuckoo  sung  far  better. 
AVcll,  we,  too,  have  our  own  regards  for  the  cuckoo,  but  we  must 
remind  that  bird  that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  nightingale.  AVe  see 
some  indications  now-a-days  to  elevate  the  cuckoo  to  an  unseemly 
dignity.  Dut  coarseness  is,  indeed,  neither  cuckoo  nor  nightingale. 
Yet  in  many  ages  of  the  Church  has  not  this  been  the  most 
pleasant  and  engrafted  word  ?  There  is  an  order  ofjireachingand 
of  prayer  which  shakes  hands  and  says,  “  Hail,  fellow,  well  met,” 
to  blasphemy.  An  old  volume  before  us  —  “Presbyterian 
Eloquence  Displayed  ” — abounds  in  illustrations  of  this  shocking 
mood  of  mind.  AVe  select  a  few  illustrations,  far  from  the  worst : — 

“One  John  Simple,  a  very  zealous  preacher  among  them,  us’d  to 
personate  and  acL  sermons  in  the  old  monkish  style.  At  a  certain 
time  he  preached  upon  that  debate,  AVhether  a  man  be  justify’d  by 
faith  or  by  works,  and  acted  it  after  this  manner :  *  Sirs,  this  is  a 
very  great  debate  ;  but  who  is  that  looking  in  at  tlie  door,  with  his 
led  cap  ?  Follow  your  look.  Sir  ;  it  is  very  ill  manners  to  be  looking 
in  :  But  what’s  your  name  i  Kobert  Bellarmine.  Bellarmine,  saith 
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lie,  whether  is  a  man  justified  by  faith  or  hy  works  1  lie  is  justified 
by  works.  Stand  thou  there,  man.  Hut  what  is  lie,  that  hoiiest-like 
man  standing  in  the  lloor  witli  a  long  heard,  and  Geneva  cowl  [hood\  ] 
A  very  honest-like  man!  draw  near;  what’s  your  name,  Sir]  my 
name  is  John  Calvin.  Calvin,  honest  Calvin,  whether  is  a  man  justi- 
lied  hy  faith  or  hy  works  ?  He  is  justified  hy  faith.  Very  Mell, 
John,  thy  leg  to  my  leg,  and  we  shall  hough  [trijf]  down  Hellarmine 
even  now.’ 

“  Another,  time  preaching  on  the  day  of  judgment,  he  told  them, 

‘  Sirs,  This  will  be  a  terrible  day  ;  weTl  all  he  ther(‘,  and  in  the 
throng  I,  John  Simple  will  he,  and  all  of  you  will  stand  at  my  back. 
Christ  will  look  to  me,  and  he  will  sn}^  who  is  that  standing  there  1 
ril  say  again,  yea  even  as  ye  ken’d  not  [Icmw  7iot]  Lord,  lie’ll  say, 
1  know'  thou’s  honest,  John  Simple  ;  draw'  near  John  ;  now'  John, 
what  good  service  have  you  done  to  me  on  earth  ?  1  have  brought 

hither  a  company  of  blue  bonnets  for  you,  Hud.  Blue  bonnets, 
John  !  AVhat  is  become  of  the  brave  hats,  the  silks,  and  the  sattins, 
John  ?  I’ll  tell,  I  know'  not,  liOrd,  they  went  a  gait  [a  road\  of  their 
own.  Well,  honest  John,  thou  and  thy  blue  bonnets  are  w'elcome  to 
me  ;  come  to  my  right  hand,  and  let  the  devil  take  the  hats,  the  silks, 
and  the  sattins.’ 

“  Mr.  Simple  (wdiom  I  named  before)  told,  ‘  That  Sampson  was  tho 
greatest  fool  that  ever  was  born  ;  for  he  reveal’d  his  secrets  to  a  daft 
hussy  foolish  wenclt\.  Samson!  you  may  well  call  him  fool  Thom¬ 
son  ;  for  of  all  tho  John  Thomson’s  men  \jLen-pecM  inen\  that  ever 
was,  he  was  the  foolest.’ 

“  1  have  a  sermon  of  theirs,  w'ritten  from  tho  preacher’s  mouth  hy 
one  of  their  ow'ii  zealots,  whereof  this  is  one  passage  :  ‘  Jacob  began 
to  wrestle  with  God,  an  able  hand,  forsooth  !  Ay,  Sirs,  but  he  had  a 
good  second,  that  w'as  Faith  :  Faith  and  God  gave  tw'o  or  three  tousles 
together  ;  at  last  God  dings  \heati<^  dow’ii  Faitli  on  its  bottom  ;  Faith 
gets  up  to  liis  heels,  and  says.  Well  God,  is  this  your  })r()misc  to  me  I 
1  trow',  I  have  a  ticket  in  niy  pocket  here :  Faith  brings  out  tho 
ticket,  and  stops  it  in  God’s  hand,  and  said,  Now,  God  !  Is  not  this 
your  OW'II  W'rite  ?  deny  your  own  hand-write  if  you  dare  1  Arc 
these  the  promises  you  gave  me  ]  Look  how'  you  guide  me  when  I 
come  to  you.  God  reads  the  ticket,  and  said.  Well,  well,  Faith  !  I 
remember  1  gave  you  such  a  promise  ;  good  sooth  Faith,  if  you  hud 
been  another,  thou  should  have  got  all  the  bones  in  thy  skin  broken.’ 

“Mr.  John  Welsh,  a  man  of  great  esteem  among  their  vulgar,  once 
preaching  on  these  words  of  Joshua,  As  for  me  and  my  house  we  will 
serve  the  lAJt'dy  d:c.^  had  this  jireface : — 

“  ‘  You  think.  Sirs,  that  I  am  come  here  to  jireach  the  old  jog-trot, 
faith  and  repentance  to  you  ;  not  1,  indeed ;  What  think  you  then  I 

am  come  to  jireach  ?  I  came  to  preach  a  broken  covenant.  Mho 

brake  it  ?  even  tho  devil’s  lairds,  his  bishops,  and  his  curates ;  and 
tho  de’il,  de’il,  will  get  them  all  at  last.  1  know'  some  of  you  are 

come  out  of  curiosity  to  hear  what  the  Whigs  will  say.  Who  is  a 
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Whig,  Sirs  1  One  that  will  not  swear,  nor  curse,  nor  ban  ;  there  is  a 
Whig  for  you  :  But  you  are  welcome,  Sirs,  that  come  out  of  curiosity  ; 
you  may  get  good  ’ere  ye  go  back  again.  I’ll  give  you  an  instance  of 
it:  There  was  Zaccheus,  a  man  of  a  low  stature,  that  /*•,  a  little 
droichy  [dimrf]  body,  and  a  publican,  that  he  was  one  of  tho 
excisemen ;  he  went  out  of  curiosity  to  see  Christ,  and,  because  he 
was  little,  ho  went  up  a  tree  :  do  you  think.  Sirs,  he  went  to  harry  a 
pyot’s  nest  [rijfe  a  maijpifs  nest]  ]  No,  he  went  to  see  Christ ;  Christ 
looks  up,  and  says,  Zaccheus,  thou  art  always  proving  pratticks,  thou'rt 
no  bairn  now  ;  go  home,  go  home,  and  make  ready  my  dinner.  I’ll  be 
with  you  this  day  at  noon.  i\fter  that,  JSirs,  this  little  Zaccheus  began 
to  say  his  prayers,  evening  and  morning,  as  honest  old  Joshua  did  in 
my  text :  .^4*’  for  me  and  my  house^  tfre.,  as  if  he  had  said,  go  you  to 
the  devil  and  you  will,  and  I  and  my  house  will  say  our  prayers,  Sirs, 
as  Zacclieus  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  did.’  ’ 


This  state  of  things,  wc  would  hope,  has,  with  us,  long  gone  by, 
and  yet  w'e  have  here,  circulating  widely,  the  life  of  IVter  Cart¬ 
wright,  a  gentle-minded  lamb-like  Cliristian,  to  whom  it  was  about  a 
matter  of  equal  indifference  whether  he  should  fight  or  preach, 
and  w'hose  discourses,  not  unfrequently,  had  all  the  most  otfensivc 
vulgarity  of  the  quotations  we  have  given  above,  although  set  to 
the  tune  of  a  widely  different  theology.  Now,  it  is  with  us  a 
pretty  definite  conviction,  although  we  are  aware  how  fearful  the 
hazard  is,  that  we  may  be  contradicted,  that  Christianity  does  not 
smile  upon  and  approve  bullying  and  blackguarding.  Certainly', 
if  circumstances  arise  to  devclope  the  spirit  of  the  prize  ring  m 
the  Christian  preacher,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  tning  to  exalt 
to  the  ideal  of  Christian  biography.  The  age  of  the  early  Christians 
was  very  favourable  to  the  inculcation  of  these  pugilistic  lessons,  but 
singular  to  say  tho  New  Testament  contains  none.  lie  was  a 
fanny  fellow,  this  Peter  Cartwright — no  doubt  much  about  him 
that  was  manly,  and  noble,  and  truthful,  and  no  doubt  the  book 
wlls  well,  for  it  is  full  of  incident ;  but  the  young  men  who  read 
it  to  their  great  edification,  may  remember  that,  even  admitting 
some  virtue  in  the  book,  it  belongs  to  an  order  of  society  entirely 
unlike  ours ;  a  society  of  rowdies  and  fillibusters,  of  scoundrels 
and  slave-holders.  Here  is  a  graphic  little  incident  from  tho 
private  life  of  tho  preacher,  and  what  a  state  of  society  it  reveals. 
>Ve  (luote  tho  nassacre  entire : — 


“  At  this  meeting  there  came  a  strange  kind  of  preacher  among  us, 
who  held  that  a  Christian  could  live  so  holy  in  this  life,  that  ho  would 
never  die,  but  become  all  immortal,  soul,  body,  and  all.  He  seemed 
like  a  good,  innocent,  ignorant  kind  of  creature.  He  asked  of  me  tho 
liberty  to  preach  ;  but  I  told  him  that  was  altogether  out  of  tho 
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question  ;  that  as  the  manager  of  the  meeting,  I  felt  myself  account¬ 
able  to  the  ])eople  as  well  as  to  the  Lord,  for  the  doctrines  advanced 
from  the  stand. 

“  One  night,  while  I  was  outside  of  the  encampment,  settling  some 
rowdies,  he  thought,  I  suppose,  he  would  flatter  niy  vanity  a  little ; 
and  stepping  up  to  me,  he  told  mo  he  had  a  heavenly  message  for  me. 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  I,  ‘  what  is  it  1  ’ 

“  He  said  it  had  just  been  revealed  to  him  that  I  was  never  to  die, 
but  to  live  for  ever. 

“  *  Well,’  said  I,  ‘  who  revealed  that  to  you  ?  ’ 

“  He  said,  *  An  angeL’ 

“  ‘  Did  you  see  him  ?  ’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  O  yes,’  was  the  reply  ;  *  he  was  a  white,  beautiful,  shining  being.’ 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  I,  ‘  did  you  smell  him  ?  ’ 

“  nds  stumped  him,  and  he  said  he  did  not  understand  me. 

“  ‘  Well,”  said  I,  ‘  did  the  angel  you  saw  smell  of  brimstone  ?  ’  lie 
])aused,  and  I  added,  ‘  He  must  have  smelled  of  brimsUjiie,  for  he  was 
from  a  region  that  burns  with  lire  and  brimstone,  and  conseiiuently 
from  hell ;  for  he  revealed  a  great  lie  to  you,  if  he  told  you  1  w’as  to 
live  for  ever  !  ’ 

“  At  this  he  slipped  off,  and  never  gave  me  me  any  more  trouble 
during  the  meeting. 

“  There  was  a  great  many  people  in  attendance  at  this  meeting,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  some  youngsters  who  called  themselves  gentlemen ; 
some  from  the  country,  and  some  from  liussellville.  U'hese  fellows 
would  occupy  the  seats  we  had  prepared  for  the  ladies.  I  announced 
from  the  stand  that  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  to  sit  apart,  and 
re(iucsted  every  gentleman  to  remove  to  the  seats  on  the  left,  prepared 
for  them. 

“  There  were  some  twenty  who  did  not  move.  Said  I,  ‘  We  request 
every  gentleman  to  retire  from  the  ladies’  seats,  that  I  may  see  liow 
many  country  clowns  and  town  fops  there  are,  for  these  will  not  move  I  ’ 
All  then  left  but  five,  and  I  began  to  count  them  ;  they  then  left  in  a 
hurry,  but  were  very  angry. 

“  Among  them  was  a  young  sprig  of  the  bar,  the  son  of  a  Major  L 
He  was  in  a  mighty  pet,  and  told  his  father,  who  happened  not  to  be 
present.  His  father  and  I  alined  together  that  day  at  a  friend’s  house. 
He  brought  up  the  subject,  and  said  I  was  w*rong  ;  that  many  young 
men  did  not  know  any  better ;  and  that  he  thought  hard  of  me  for 
exposing  his  son. 

“  iSaid  I,  ‘  Major,  do  you  not  believe  if  a  company  of  Shawnee  Indians 
were  to  come  into  one  of  our  religious  assemblies,  and  see  all  the 
women  .'jeated  on  the  one  side,  and  most  of  the  men  on  ilie  other  side, 
that  they  would  have  sense  and  manners  enough  to  take  their  .seals  on 
the  men’s  side  I  ’ 

“  He  answered  me  abruptly,  ‘Xo  ;  I  don’t  Ijelieve  they  would.’ 

‘  Well,’  said  I,  ‘  it  is  my  opinion  they  wouhl,  and  that  they  have 
more  maimers  than  many  of  the  pretended  young  gentlemen  of  tke 
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“He  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  said  if  wo  were  not  in  the 
presence  of  ladies,  he  would  abuse  me.  I  told  liiin  if  ho  thou"ht  to 
abuse  and  frighten  me  from  doin;^  my  duly  in  keepiii;;  order  in  the 
congre^^ation,  he  was  very  much  mistaken,  and  1  would  tliank  him  to 
mind  his  own  business,  and  1  would  most  assuredly  attend  to  mine. 
Her(^  the  subject  dropjied  for  the  pre*sent.  1  returned  to  the  camp¬ 
ground.  Pi(;sently  he  sent  for  mo  bj  talk  the  matter  over.  1  told  the 
messenger,  lirother  Cash,  a  local  pri^acher,  that  I  should  not  go,  for  the 
major  was  very  irritable,  and  only  wanted  to  insult  and  abuse  me,  and 
that  I  was  not  of  a  mind  to  take  abuse.  I  did  not  go.  Presently 
Brother  Cash  returned,  and  said  that  the  major  pledged  his  word  and 
honour  that  he  would  not  insult  me,  but  that  ho  wanted  to  talk  tho 
matter  over  in  a  friendly  way. 

“I  then  consented,  and  went  to  him  with  brother  Cash,  and  wo  had 
passed  ])ut  a  few  words  wlien  hci  commenced  a  tirade  of  abuse. 
Brother  C.osh  tried  to  check  him,  but  he  would  not  b(;  stopped.  1 
then  bdd  him  that  he  had  forfeited  Ids  word  and  honour,  ami  there¬ 
fore  was  l^eneath  my  notice,  and  turned  oil",  lie  Hew  into  a  desp<irat(i 
rage,  and  said  if  he  thought  I  would  fight  him  a  duel,  he  wcmld 
challenge  me. 

“  ‘Major,’ said  1  very  calmly,  ‘if  you  challeng(}  me  I  will  accept  it.’ 

“  ‘Well,  sir,’  said  he,  ‘1  do  dare  you  to  mortal  combat.* 

“‘Very  well,  Pll  light  you;  and,  sir,’  8ai«l  I,  ‘according  to  the 
laws  of  honour,  I  8Up[>ose  it  is  my  right  to  choose  tho  weapons  with 
which  Wii  are  to  fight  i  ’ 

“‘Certainly,’  said  he. 

“  ‘Well,’  said  f,  ‘then  we  sbjj)  over  here  into  this  lot  and  get  a 
couple  of  corn-stalks  ;  I  think  I  can  finish  you  with  one.’ 

“But,  oh,  what  a  rage  he  got  into.  lie  clinclnMl  his  fists,  and 
looked  vengeance.  Said  ho,  ‘  If  T  thought  I  could  whip  you,  I  would 
smite  you  in  a  moment.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  yes.  Major  L.,’  said  I,  ‘  but  thank  Cod  you  can’t  whip  mo  ; 
but  don’t  you  atUnnpt  to  strike  me,  for  if  you  do,  an<l  the  devil 
gets  out  of  you  into  me,  I  shall  give  you  the  worst  whipping  you 
ever  got  in  all  your  life,’  and  then  walked  off  uml  left  him. 

“His  wife  was  a  good  (Biristian  woman,  and  the  family  was 
tented  on  the  ground.  At  night,  after  meeting  was  closcsl,  I  re¬ 
tired  to  bed,  ami  about  midniglit  there  came  a  messenger  lor  me  to 
gfj  to  Major  H’s  tent  and  pray  for  him,  for  he  was  dying.  Said  1, 

‘  Wiiat  is  the  matter  with  him  V 

“‘Oh,  he  says  lie  has  insultesl  you,  one  of  Cod’s  ministers,  and  if 
you  dont  come  and  pray  for  him,  he  will  die  and  go  to  hell.’ 

“‘Well,’  said  1,  ‘if  that’s  all,  the  Lord  increa.se  iiis  pains.  1  shall 
not  go  ;  let  him  take  a  grand  sweat ;  it  will  do  him  good,  for  Ikj  has 
k'gions  of  evil  spirits  in  him,  ami  it  will  he  a  long  time  before 
they  are  all  cast  out.’ 

“  I  did  not  go  nigh  him  at  that  time.  After  an  hour  or  tw(»  he  sent 
tor  mo  again.  1  still  refused  to  go.  By  this  time  he  got  into  a 
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perfect  agony  ;  he  roared  and  prayed  till  he  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  camp-grouiid.  Presently  his  wife  came  and  entreated  me,  for 
her  sake,  to  go  and  pray  for  and  talk  to  the  major.  So  I  concluded 
to  go,  and  when  I  got  into  the  tent,  there  he  was  lying  at  full  length 
ill  tlie  straw,  and  praying  at  a  mighty  rate.  I  went  to  him  and  said, 

“  ‘  Major,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Oh  !  *  said  he,  ‘  matter  enough  ;  I  have  added  to  my  ten  thousand 
sins  another  heinous  one  of  insulting  and  abusing  you,  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  labouring  to  keep  order  and  do  good.  O  will  you, 
can  you  forgive  me  1  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  major,  I  can,  and  do  forgive  you  ;  but  remember  you  must 
have  forgiveness  from  God,  or  you  are  lost  and  ruined  for  ever.’ 

“  ‘(’an  you  possibly  forgive  me,’  said  he,  ‘so  far  as  to  pray  for  me ; 
if  you  can,  do  pray  for  me,  before  I  am  swallowed  up  in  hell  for  ever.’ 

“  I  prayed  for  him,  and  called  on  several  others  to  pray  for  him. 
lie  continued  in  great  distress  all  the  next  day,  and  some  time  the 
following  night  it  ))leased  (Jod  to  give  him  relief,  and  he  professed 
comfort  in  believing.” 

Well,  we  do  not  desire  to  sec  this  spirit  return  into  the  midst 
of  our  pulpit  life.  We  have  passed  through  the  midst  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  coarse  and  vulgar  pugilist,  Peter  Cai’twright,  was 
inherently  a  finer  character  than  the  scholarly  South.  Meanness 
IS  never  so  detestable  as  when  it  condescends  to  besiuirch  itself 
with  grossness.  When  it  condescends  itself  to  grease  the  tail  of 
the  pig  it  is  to  catch,  or  the  difficult  pole  it  has  determined  to 
climo.  What  could  be  expected  from  a  man  who  could  say, 

gratitude  among  friends  is  like  credit  among  tradesmen j  it  hecpn 
business  upt  and  maintains  the  correspondence  ;  and,  we  pay  not 
so  much  out  of  a  principle  that  we  ought  to  discharge  our  dcLt«, 
as  to  secure  ourselves  a  place  to  be  trusted  another  time.^^  A  nice 
clean  sentiment  for  a  Christian  teacher  I  But  it  takes  away  all 
surprise  at  the  following  passage,  from  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  King,  of  virtuous  memory. 

“  ‘  Who  that  looked  upon  Agathocles  first  handling  the  clay,  and 
making  pots  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  turning  rohl)or,  could 
have  thought  that  from  suoh  a  condition,  he  should  liave  come  to  be 
King  of  Sicily  ? 

“  ‘  Who  that  had  seen  Massanicllo,  a  poor  fisherman  with  his  red 
cap  and  his  angle,  would  have  reckoned  it  possible  to  see  such  a 
pitiful  thing,  within  a  week  after,  shining  in  his  cloth  of  gold,  and 
with  a  word  or  nod,  absolutely  commanding  the  whole  city  of 
Naples  ? 

“  ‘  And  v.dio  that  beheld  sneh  .a  bankrupt,  hcirgarly  fellow 
Cromwell,  first  (Mitering  the  Parliament  liouse,  with  a  threadliare 
torn  cloak,  greasy  hat  (perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for),  could 
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have  suspected  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years,  ho  should,  by  the 
murder  of  one  klni^,  and  tlio  banishment  of  another,  ascend  the 
throne  ?  ’  At  whicli  the  king  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter  ;  and  turning 
to  tlie  Lord  ilochester  said,  ‘  Ods  fish,  Lory,  your  chaplain  must  bo 
a  bishop,  therefore  put  mo  in  mind  of  him  at  the  next  death.’  ” 

But  wo  arc  far  from  the  completion  of  this  fruitful  subject ;  we 
have  this  month  only  indulged  ourselves  with  illustrations ;  in  a 
subsequent  number  we  may  elicit  some  lessons. 


VI. 

FORBESES  ICELAND. 

We  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  more  interesting  spot  upon  the 
map  of  the  world  than  Iceland  ;  it  intoxicated  our  imagination  in 
our  boyhood,  when  we  read  Dr.  nenderson’s  most  entertaining 
volumes,  which  we  believe  still  convey  at  once  the  clearest  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  most  romantic  inqiressions  of  the  country.  The 
works  upon  Iceland  can  be  enumerated  with  tolerable  ease;  and 
we  usually  find  those  ])ersons  to  whom  the  ice-bound  shores  have 
been  sufficiently  attractive  to  permit  them  to  follow  one  voyager, 
have  been  desirous  to  follow  all ;  that  is  our  case.  We  read  with 
avidity  all  we  sec  about  Iceland.  It  has  a  material  interest — it 
has  a  moral  interest — it  has  a  scientific  and  a  piscatory  interest. 
All  isolated  things  and  beings  seem  to  have  a  charm  about  them. 
^V  c  hover  about  what  we  cannot  ([uite  come  at.  Reserved  people 
have  a  very  attractive  grace  about  them,  be  they,  as  they  usually 
are,  as  rough  and  shaggy  in  their  manners  as  bears.  And  so 
Iceland,  hidden  as  it  is  in  the  melancholy  main,  with  its  lonely 
iidiabitants  shut  in  amidst  their  wmlls  of  ice  and  w  inter,  through 
their  dreary  nights,  is  interesting  to  us.  We  w'onder  wiiether 
any  body  could  write  a  bo(jk  of  wanderings  in  Iceland,  the 
reading  of  which  we  should  not  enjoy.  Certainly  w'e  have 
enjoyed  all,  and  w'e  have  enjoyed  Air.  Fo^bes^s.  Mr.  Forbes  is  a 
c^^mmander  in  the  Royal  Nav}',  full  of  adventure,  health,  and 
determination,  all  which  we  ajiprehend  must  be  taxed  pretty 
severely  in  an  Icelandic  tour,  lie  is  always  chc*erful ;  sometimes 
vorj’  funny,  wdiich,  for  a  traveller,  perhajis,  is  better  than  saying 
^e  is  very  witty.  Before  reaching  Iceland  he  paid  a  visit  to 

*  Iceland;  its  Volcanoes,  (leysers,  and  (ilaciers.  by  Charles  S.  Forbes,  Com. 
LX.  London:  John  .Murr.iy,  Albc*i«arlc*street.  1800.  ^ 
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porfect  agony  ;  he  roared  and  prayed  till  he  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  camp-ground.  Prc.sently  his  wife  came  and  entreated  me,  for 
her  sake,  to  go  and  })ray  for  and  talk  to  the  major.  So  I  concluded 
to  go,  and  when  I  got  into  the  tent,  there  he  was  lying  at  full  length 
in  thc’straw,  and  praying  at  a  mighty  rate.  I  went  to  him  and  said, 

“  *  Major,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Oh  !  ’  said  he,  ‘  matter  enough  ;  I  have  added  to  my  ten  thousand 
sins  another  heinous  one  of  insulting  and  abusing  you,  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  labouring  to  keep  order  and  do  good.  0  will  you, 
can  you  forgive  me  1  * 

“  ‘  Yes,  major,  1  can,  and  do  forgive  you  ;  but  remember  you  must 
have  forgiveness  from  (lod,  or  you  are  lost  and  ruined  for  ever.’ 

“  *(’an  you  po.ssibly  forgive  me,’  said  he,  ‘so  far  as  to  pray  for  me  ; 
if  you  can,  do  pray  for  me,  before  I  am  swallowed  up  in  hell  for  ever.’ 

“  I  prayed  for  liim,  and  called  on  several  others  to  pray  for  him. 
lie  continued  in  great  distress  all  the  next  day,  and  some  time  the 
following  night  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  relief,  and  he  professed 
comfort  in  believing.” 

Well,  we  do  not  desire  to  sec  this  spirit  return  into  the  midst 
of  our  pulpit  life.  We  have  passed  through  the  midst  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  coarse  and  vulgar  pugilist,  Peter  Cai’twright,  was 
inherently  a  finer  character  than  the  scholarly  South.  Meanness 
is  never  so  detestable  as  when  it  condescends  to  besmirch  itself 
with  grossness.  When  it  condescends  itself  to  grease  the  tail  of 
the  pig  it  is  to  catch,  or  the  difficult  pole  it  has  determined  to 
climo.  What  could  be  expected  from  a  man  who  could  say, 
gratitude  among  friends  is  like  credit  among  tradesmeny  it  keeps 
business  upt  and  maintains  the  correspondence ;  and,  we  pay  not 
so  much  out  of  a  principle  that  wc  ought  to  discharge  our  dchU, 
as  to  secure  ourselves  n  place  to  be  trusted  another  time.^^  A  nice 
clean  sentiment  for  a  Christian  teacher  !  But  it  takes  away  all 
surprise  at  the  following  passage,  from  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  King,  of  virtuous  memory. 

“  ‘  Who  that  looked  upon  Agathocles  first  handling  the  clay,  and 
making  pots  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  turning  robber,  could 
have  thought  that  from  suoh  a  condition,  he  should  have  come  to  bo 
King  of  Sicily  ? 

“  ‘  Who  that  had  seen  Massaniello,  a  poor  fi.shcnnan  with  his  red 
cap  and  his  angle,  would  have  reckoned  it  possible  to  see  such  a 
pitiful  thing,  within  a  vveek  after,  shining  in  his  cloth  of  gold,  and 
with  a  word  or  nod,  absolutely  commanding  the  whole  city  of 
Naples  ? 

“  ‘  And  v.dio  thal  ])eheld  such  .a  bankrupt,  beggarly  fellow  as 
Cromwell,  tir.st  entering  the  Parliament  house,  witii  a  threa(Il)an* 
torn  cloak,  greasy  hat  (perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for),  could 
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have  suspected  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years,  ho  should,  by  the 
murder  of  one  and  the  banishment  of  another,  ascend  the 

throne  ?  ’  At  wliich  the  kiim  fell  into  a  tit  of  laufjhter  ;  ami  turninsr 
to  tlie  Lord  Jiochestcr  said,  ‘  Ods  fisli.  Lory,  your  chaplain  must  be 
a  bishop,  therefore  put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  the  next  death.’  ” 

But  we  arc  hir  from  the  completion  of  this  fruitful  subject ;  we 
have  this  month  only  indulged  ourselves  with  illustrations ;  in  a 
subsetiuent  number  we  may  elicit  some  lessons. 


VI. 

FORBES’S  ICELAND. 

We  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  more  interesting  spot  upon  the 
map  of  the  world  than  Iceland  ;  it  intoxicated  our  imagination  in 
our  boyhood,  when  we  read  Dr.  flenderson’s  most  entertaining 
volumes,  which  we  believe  still  convey  at  once  the  clearest  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  most  romantic  impressions  of  the  country.  The 
works  upon  Iceland  can  be  enumerated  with  tolerable  eiise;  and 
wc  usually  find  those  ])ersons  to  whom  the  ice-bound  shores  have 
been  suhiciently  attractive  to  permit  them  to  follow  one  voyager, 
have  been  desirous  to  follow  all ;  that  is  our  case.  We  read  with 
avidity  all  wc  see  about  Iceland.  It  has  a  material  interest — it 
has  a  moral  interest — it  has  a  scientific  and  a  j)iscatory  interest. 
All  isolated  things  and  beings  seem  to  have  a  charm  about  them. 
'Vc  hover  about  what  we  cannot  ([uite  come  at.  Reserved  people 
have  a  very  attractive  grace  about  them,  be  they,  as  they  usually 
are,  as  rough  and  shaggy  in  their  manners  as  bears.  And  so 
Iceland,  hidden  as  it  is  in  the  melancholy  main,  with  its  lonely 
uihabitants  shut  in  amidst  their  walls  of  ice  and  winter,  through 
their  dreary  nights,  is  interesting  to  us.  We  wonder  whether 
auy  body  could  write  a  book  of  wanderings  in  Iceland,  the 
reading  of  which  we  should  not  enjoy.  Certainly  we  have 
enjoyed  all,  and  wc  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Forbes’s.  Air.  Forbes  is  a 
commander  in  the  Royal  Nav}%  full  of  adventure,  health,  and 
determination,  all  which  we  apprehend  must  be  taxed  pretty 
severely  in  an  Icelandic  tour.  De  is  always  cheerful ;  sometimes 
very  funny,  which,  for  a  traveller,  perhaps,  is  better  than  saying 
be  is  very  witty.  Before  reaching  Iceland  he  paid  a  visit  to 

^  *  Iceland;  its  Volcanoes,  (leysers,  and  (ilaciers.  By  Charles  S.  Forbes,  Com. 
k.N.  London;  John  Murray,  Albeinarlc-strcet.  1800.  \ 
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Tliorslmvcn,  and  licre 
theio : — 


is  a  description  of  a  boutinuu’s  eoltap' 


“  Wc  descend,  niakinp^  a  slight  detour  by  the  clergyman’s  house, 
situcated  at  tlie  brink  of  a  waterfall  on  the  left  of  the  bay ;  and 
wending  our  way  amongst  some  farm-homesteads  where  diminutive 
but  healthy-looking  patches  of  barley  are  waving,  seek  the  house  of 
our  boatman,  who  has  promised  to  procure  us  some  caps  and  knives ; 
the  handles  of  the  latter  they  carve  ingeniously.  His  cot  is  of  tlie 
better  sort ;  externally  it  is  adorned  with  goodly  strings  of  whale- 
flesh  and  codlings  drying  for  the  winter ;  the  only  door  opens  into 
the  kitchen,  which,  being  without  any  legitimate  channel  for  the 
exit  of  the  smoke,  save  an  irregular  aperture  crowned  by  a  barrel  in 
the  roof,  is  grim  and  suffocating;  the  roof  itself  is  pendent  wilh 
whale-flesh  and  sea-birds,  on  which  1  presume  the  smoke  is  destined 
to  exert  a  favourable  influence  ;  the  floor  is  dank,  and  in  some 
])la(*es  slopjw.  Taking  our  hands,  he  welcomes  us  with  a  kindly 
unalfecteil  air,  but  jit  tlie  same  time  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘  This  is  not 
so  bad — is  it  ?  ’  Loading  on  through  a  still  darker  passage  with  a 
room  on  cither  side,  he  introduces  us  into  the  left-hand  one, 
evidently  the  strangers’  room  ;  it  is  clean,  but  fusty,  for  no  air  ever 
])enetrates  save  that  which  has  ])assed  the  ordeal  of  the  kitchen. 
He  displays  his  wares  with  a  just  ])ride,  for  he  carved  the  knife- 
handles  last  winter  whilst  his  wife  wove  the  night-eajis.  The  floor 
is  boarded  ;  in  one  corner  is  a  tidy  bed,  and  on  a  shelf  under  a  small 
two-paned  window  is  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  solitary  glass,  with 
which  he  offers  hospitality  ;  on  the  opjiosite  side  a  huge  Danish  sea- 
gri'en  box,  on  which  figure  a  skiff  under  sail,  a  lady  on  horseback, 
and  a  couple  of  bundles  of  flowers  ;  a  rlnrJ:  of  the  same  manuforture, 
echlenthj  never  intended  to  </o,  (ind  irhieh  had  ntopped  at  eleven  nilniitN 
tit  twelve,  in  1  should  think,  the  early  part  <>f  the  present  century;  a 
tattered  and  gaudy  jirintof  a  certain  Hanoverian  milliner,  completed 
the  fixings.  The  odour  is  intolerable,  and  I  leave  my  frieiuls 
wdthin  bargaining,  to  .seek  the  fre.sh  air;  but  cn  route,  curiosity 
])rompis  me  to  inspect  a  seething  cauhlron,  in  which  the  family 
siijiper  is  simmering  under  the  care  of  the  good  wife,  whose  dirty, 
but  healthy  offspring  are  gaping  in,  half  frightened  and  half  amused 
at  our  invasion.  Divining  my  intent,  she  kindly  seeks  to  throw  a 
light  on  the  subject  by  offering  me  a  home-made  dip,  and  with  a 
good-natured  smile  raises  the  lid  and  circulates  the  contents  :  first, 
amid  a  sea  of  grease,  hot  wdter,  and  turnip-tops  came  a  puftin  with 
his  beak  on ;  then  great  nubs  of  ■wliale,  together  with  cormorants 
and  sea-guls  ad  lib.  It  was  evidently  not  a  fast  day  ;  but,  internalhj 
nnrasy,  I  make  a  rapid  exit,  and  seek  the  steamer,  wdierc  1  find  a 
more  congenial  supper  aw^aitlng  me.” 

At  htst  lie  reached  Iceland,  or  wonderland ;  the  land  of  sagas 
and  sayings— of  mines  and  geysers — of  cod-fish  and  jiottcd 
salmon.  Mr.  Forbes  has  woven  into  his  travels  much  that  will 
K‘  quite  new  to  most  of  Lis  readers  ;  things  which  have  a  tradi- 
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(litional  sound,  and  wliicli  may  be  supposed  to  be  recited  by  tlu> 
fire  lip^lit  during  the  long,  long  Icelandic  winter.  The  w  onderful 
story  of  the  cavemen  ;  the  life  of  Snorro  Sturleston ;  and  the 
story  of  Saemundr  the  learned ;  and  the  Utilegu  men ;  his  vivid 
realization  of  the  old  cam])  scene  on  the  field  of  Thingvalla ;  the 
story  of  Thorgunna,  and  the  trial  of  the  ghosts.  The  following 
story'  of  Asmundr  will  interest  our  readers,  juid  sound  like  a  saga 
from  an  Icelander’s  fireside : — 


TUE  LEGEND  OF  ASMUNDU. 

“  There  once  lived,  in  tlie  Skagafjordr,  a  robust,  hard-Avorking 
man,  wiio  at  the  time  of  the  story  Avas  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
His  name  Avas  Asmundr,  and  ho  had  a  habit  of  Avandering  e\'ery 
winter  into  the  Southland,  AAiience  he  Avas  called  Sudrferda  Asmundr, 
or  the  Southland  Wanderer.  Once,  Avhen  he  and  his  companions 
Aventon  one  of  these  fishing  expeditions,  hoAvas  taken  ill  near  Melar, 
in  the  Hrutatjiidr  ;.and,  as  he  Avas  no  better  on  the  folloAving  day, 
he  advised  his  friends  to  go  on,  promising  to  join  them  Avhen  he  re- 
coA'ered.  They  Avent  aAvay  accordingly,  leaving  Asmundr  behind. 
Next  day  he  felt  better,  and  resumed  the  journey.  At  first  the 
Aveather  Avas  fine,  but  Avhen  he  got  as  far  as  the  heath  a  snow-storm 
came  on,  and  not  being  able  to  see  his  Avay,  he  lost  himself.  When 
he  found  that  it  Avas  useless  to  attempt  })rocecding  any  further,  he 
scooped  out  a  hole  in  a  snoAvdrift,  unloaded  his  horses,  and  piled  the 
baggage  at  the  entrance.  Ho  then  fastened  the  horses  by  the 
bridles,  and  AV’ent  into  his  snoAA’-hut.  He  cut  an  opening  opposite 
the  direction  of  the  Avind,  so  that  he  might  look  out  and  sec  Iioav  it 
fared  Avith  the  Aveather ;  then,  taking  out  his  j)rovisions,  ho  began 
to  eat. 

“  At  this  moment  a  dark-broAvn  dog  made  its  appearance,  forced 
its  Avay  through  the  snoAv,  looked  fierce  and  savage,  becoming  more 
angry  as  Asmundr  continued  eating.  He  did  not  take  much  notice 
of  the  animal,  but  at  last  thrcAV  it  a  good-sized  sheep-bone.  This 
the  dog  took  up,  and  ran  out  of  the  hut.  Not  long  after,  a  tall, 
elderly  man  came  to  the  entrance,  saluted  Asmundr,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness  to  his  dog.  ‘  Art  thou  not  Asmundr,  the 
f^outhland  traAxller  ?’  he  asked.  ‘  So  people  call  me,’  Avas  the  reply. 
‘  Well,’  continued  the  stranger,  ‘  I  Avill  give  thee  the  option  of  re¬ 
maining  Avhere  thou  art,  or  of  accompanying  me,  for  the  storm  Avill 
not  cease  till  thou  art  dead.  For  thou  must  knoAV  that  I  am  the 
author  of  this  storm  as  Avell  as  of  thy  illness.  I  have  need  of  thy 
services,  for  I  knoAv  that  thou  art  the  most  resolute  man  in  this 
neighbourhood.’  Asmundr,  seeing  that  there  was  no  alternatiA’e, 
preferred  accompanying  the  stranger  to  perishing  in  the  snow,  so 
fhey'  both  Avent  off  together.  In  the  meantime  the  storm  had  ceased, 
and  the  Aveather  became  fine.  The  stranger  Avent  first,  and  Asmundr, 
With  the  luirses,  folloAved ;  but  he  could  form  no  idea  Avhere  they 
Were  going,  as  ho  had  lost  his  Avay.  After  they  had  journeyed  some 
kme,  a  little  valley  appeared  before  them,  Avith  a  brook  running 
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tiirouc^h  it,  with  a  farm  on  each  side  ;  and  Asmnndr  was  siirprisoil  to 
observx*  that,  whilst  one  side  was  (piite  red,  Hk;  other  w.as  |»c‘rttT*tlv 
white  with  snow. 

“  They  now  turned  towards  the  farmyard,  wliieh  lay  on  the  side 
of  the  yalley  covered  with  snow.  The  man  ]mt  the  horses  into  tlie 
stable,  and  gave  them  some  hay  ;  then  ho  led  Asmundr  into  the  firm 
and  sitting-room.  Here  he  found  an  old  woman  and  a  good-looking 
young  girl,  but  no  one  else  ;  he  saluted  them,  and  the  old  man 
offered  him  a  chair.  The  woman  was  eontinually  muttering  to  her¬ 
self  how  bad  it  was  to  live  without  tobacco  ;  Asmundr,  hearing  this, 
drew  a  pound  of  tobacco  from  his  pocket,  and  threw  it  towards  her, 
which  made  her  ijiiite  pleased  and  happy.  The  stranger  and  the 
girl  brought  something  in  the  meantime  to  eat,  and,  whilst  Asmundr 
was  eating,  his  host  talked  to  him  and  seemed  very  cheerful ;  when  he 
had  finished  eating,  the  man  and  the  girl  went  out  together.  Asmundr 
suspected  that  the  subject  of  their  conversation  was  how  they  might 
murder  him.  The  old  man  soon  returned,  and  invited  liim  to  retire 
to  bed,  to  which  Asmundr  consented.  The  old  man  now  led  him 
to  an  outhouse,  where  there  was  a  bed  prepared,  and,  wishing  him 
good  night,  he  left;  but  the  girl  remained,  and  helped  him  to  take 
off  his  wet  clothes,  and  wanted  to  carry  ofl'  his  shoes  and  stockings 
to  dry  them.  To  this  Asmundr  objected  at  first,  tliinking  tliat 
some  treachery'  was  intended,  but  he  allowed  her  to  take  his  things 
away  when  she  assured  him  that  no  evil  would  befall  him ;  she  then 
kissed  him,  wished  him  good  night,  and  withdrew.  Asmundr  thought 
these  proceedings  in  the  house  of  a  Utilegumadr  very  singular:  he 
nevertheless  very  soon  fell  aslcej),  and  did  not  wake  till  it  was  broad 
daylight,  when  he  saw  his  host  standing  by  his  bedside.  The  old 
man  bade  him  good  morning,  and  told  him  that  he  should  now  he 
made  acejuaiuted  with  the  reason  of  his  being  brought  here. 

‘  Twenty  years  ago,’  he  said,  ‘  when  1  lived  down  in  the  countr}’, 
I  ran  away  with  a  relative,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  flee  to 
these  ])arts.  The  old  woman  whom  thou  saw'est  last  night  is  my 
sweetheart,  the  girl  that  showed  thee  to  bed  is  the  child  she  bore. 
When  1  first  came  to  this  place,  certain  Utilegu-menn  lived  in  the 
farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook ;  there  are  still  two  of  them 
there,  and  they  have  all  along  been  enemies  of  mine.  Hitherto  I 
have  been  able  to  hold  my  own  against  them,  but  now  they  have  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  cause  all  the  snow  that  hdls  to  drift  to  my 
side.  1  used  to  feed  my  sheep  on  their  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook,  but  now  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  do  this.  I  should  like 
thee  to  take  the  sheep  this  very  day  to  graze  there.  I  know  that 
thou  art  a  resolute  man,  and  the  matter  in  hand  requires  boldness; 
lM>th  my  enemies,  thinking  that  I  am  with  the  sheep  as  usual,  will 
attack  thee.  Ihit  in  order  that  thou  nuiyest  defend  th.yself,  thou  shalt 
have  my  brown  dog,  which  will  powerfully'  aid  thee.’  Asmundr  then 
got  up,  took  the  shec]) ;  the  old  man  putting  his  cap  on  his  head, 
and  giving  him  his  axe.  No  sooner  was  he  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  brook  than  two  outlaws  came  running,  thinking  that  Asmundr 


was  tlic  old  man.  They  cried  out  loudly,  ‘  Xow  he  is  doomed  to 
die.’  AVheii  they  came  closer  they  saw  they  had  made  a  mistake, 
but  nevertheless  be^an  to  attack  Asinundr.  He  set  the  do^  at  one 
ot*  them,  and  turned  upon  the  other  hiinsclt*.  The  dog  very  soon 
threw  down  its  opponent,  and,  being  now  two  to  one,  Asinundr  very 
soon  finished  the  other.  'I’owards  evening  Asmundr  returned  to  the 
farm  with  the  sheep.  The  old  man  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  exertions,  which  ho  said  he  had  witnessed  from 
a  distance.  The  next  day  they  crossed  the  brook,  to  look  at  the 
farm  of  the  two  dead  men.  The  building  was  spacious,  well  built, 
and  full  of  property,  but  they  saw  no  people.  At  last  they  came  to 
a  door,  which  they  were  unable  to  open  ;  lout  Asmundr,  by  a  violent 
lunge  against  it,  burst  it  in.  It  led  to  a  small  outhouse,  where 
Asmundr  and  his  companion  found  a  beautiful  woman  tied  by  the 
hair  to  a  jiost,  but  who  looked  pale  and  careworn.  Asmundr  un¬ 
bound  her,  and  asked  who  she  was,  and  where  she  came  from  ?  She 
replied  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  at  Eyjafjdrdr,  and  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  two  outlaws  ;  they  wanted  to  force  her  to 
marry  one  of  them,  and  because  she  refused  to  do  so,  she  had  been 
ill-used  by  them,  under  the  impression  that  her  obstinacy  would  at 
last  yield  to  their  harshness.  Asmundr  told  her  what  had  happened, 
and  that  she  was  under  the  protection  of  honest  ]>eople,  which  greatly 
rejoiced  her,  as  she  now  felt  th.at  she  was  saved.  They  afterwards 
carried  cverAdhlng  they  found  there  to  the  other  farm,  where  they 
remained  during  the  winter.  Asmundr  liked  the  old  man  very  much, 
but  the  two  girls  a  great  deal  better,  pjirticularly  the  daughter  of 
liis  host,  who  had  been  taught  a  great  many  useful  things  by  the 
maiden  from  Eyjafjiirdr.  In  the  spring  the  old  man  told  him  that 
he  might  return  home,  and  come  bjick  again  in  the  autumn,  for  ho 
said  he  would  himself  be  dead  then,  and  Asmundr  might  take  away 
his  daughter,  liis  wife,  if  still  alive,  and  the  girl  from  the  Kyjafjdrdr, 
together  with  the  pro])erty  on  the  farm.  Asmundr  accordingly  rotle 
liome  to  the  Skagafjdrdr,  where  he  was  received  by  his  relations  as 
if  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  He  told  no  one  where  he  had  passed 
the  winter,  but  next  autumn  he  returned  again  to  his  friends  of  the 
valley.  They  received  him  with  great  joy,  told  him  that  the  t\vo 
old  people  had  died,  and  had  been  buried  by  them  in  an  adjoining 
hill.  He  passed  the  winter  in  the  farm,  but  in  spring  he  started 
northwards  with  the  tw’o  girls  and  all  the  property,  and  returned  to 
Skagafjdrdr.  There  he  bought  a  farm,  and  married  the  old  man’s 
(laughter ;  ho  gave  the  girl  from  Kyjafjdrdr  in  marriage  to  one  of 
his  neighbours  ;  and  thus  ends  the  Legend  of  Asmundr,  the  ‘  South¬ 
land  traveller.’  ” 

Hut  ^Ir.  Forbes  is  a  real  traveller — tliat  is,  as  much  so  as  any 
one  is  iiow-a-days ;  if  a  few  weeks  suffice  to  know  all  about  an 
(mpirc,  that  time,  may  surely  suffice  to  know  all  about  so  .small 
a  spot  of  earth  as  Iceland.  He  visited  the  (ieysers  —  slept 
amidst  their  boiling  basins — and  cooked  his  dinner  there  : — 
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“  Whilst  my  guifle  went  to  pnrchaso  a  boKlc  of  corn-l)ran(lv  and 
some  coffee  from  the  farmer,  and  bei:  him  as  the  Squire  to  meet  the 
Church,  I  undertook  the  office  of  Soyer,  and  determined  to  avail 
myself  of  the  natural  cooking  resources  of  the  country.  1  collected 
a  considerflblc  pile  of  turf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strokr,  and  then, 
taking  my  reserve  flannel  shirt,  packed  the  breast  of  mutton  securolv 
in  the  body,  and  a  ptarmigan  in  each  sleeve.  On  the  approach  of 
my  guests  I  administered  what  I  sup|)osed  would  be  a  forty-niiimte 
dose  of  turf  to  the  Strokr,  and  pitched  my  shirt  containing  our 
dinner  into  it  immediatelv  afterwards. 

“  Directing  the  guide  to  keep  the  coffee  warm  in  the  geyser  basin, 
and  seated  ‘  al  fresco,’  I  offered  brandy  and  strips  of  dried  coil  by 
way  of  a  relish — northern  fashion.  Not  so  contemptible  either,  I 
thought,  as  my  memory  carried  me  back  to  the  hospitable  board  of 
a  warrior  prince,  since  murdered  in  the  Caucasus,  who  always  gave 
me,  before  breakfast,  pickled  onions  and  London  gin  out  of  a  bottle 
bearing  a  flaunting  label  of  a  gaudy  old  grimalkin  on  a  flaming 
scarlet  barrel  with  golden  hoops,  and  who,  after  drinking  wine  of 
every  species,  always  wound  up  with  bottled  stout  out  of  champagne 
glasses.  The  forty  minutes  passed,  and  I  became  nervous  regarding 
the  more  substantial  ])ortion  of  the  repast ;  and,  fearing  lest  the 
Strokr  had  digested  my  mutton,  ordered  turf  to  be  piled  for  another 
emetic.  But  seven  minutes  after  time  my  anxiety  was  relieved  by 
a  tremendous  eruption  (the  dinner-bell  had  sounded),  and,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  steam  and  turf-clods,  I  beheld  my  shirt  in  mid  air, 
arms  extended,  like  a  head  and  tail-less  trunk :  it  fell  lifeless  by'  the 
brink.  But  wc  were  not  to  dine  yet :  so  well  corked  had  been  the 
steam-pipe  below,  that  it  let  out  with  more  than  usual  vieiousiiess, 
and  forbade  dishing  up  under  pain  of  scalding.  After  about  a 
ejuarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  temporary  lull,  I  recovered  my  garment, 
and  turned  the  dinner  out  on  the  grass  before  my  grave  guests,  who 
immediately  marrated  a  legend  of  a  man  in  his  cups  who  had  fallen 
into  the  Strokr,  being  eventually  thrown  up  piecemeal  in  the  com¬ 
mon  course  of  events.  The  mutton  w’as  done  to  a  turn  ;  not  so  the 
ptarmigan,  which  I  expected  to  be  somewdiat  protected  ly  their 
feathers ;  they  were  in  threads.  As  for  the  shirt,  it  is  none  the 
w'orse,  save  in  colour,  the  dye  being  scalded  out  of  it. 

“  From  these  local  worthies  I  obtained  but  little  information, 
except  that  the  eruptions  were  more  frequent  and  furious  in  a  wet 
than  in  a  dry  season ;  and  they  w'ere  both  of  opinion  that  the  gey¬ 
sers  were  nothing  to  wdiat  they  "were  in  their  youth,  and  that  the 
geyser  service  w.as  going  to  the  dogs.  Tow’ards  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon  our  colossal  friend  The  Gey'ser  again  commenced  to  be  uneasy  ; 
and  at  a  quarter  to  six  began  to  play'  in  a  feeble  manner  by  fits  and 
starts — .sometimes  attaining  the  height  of*  seven  or  eight  feet,  but 
never  more  than  five-and-twenty' ;  and,  after  five  minutes,  subsided 
temporarily  into  its  tube,  apparently  relieved.” 
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And  the  following  gives  to  us  a  pretty  vivid  description  of  the 
|X?rils  of  Icelandic  travelling  : — 

“  On,  on  wo  go,  onr  Cordings  and  boots  sorely  tried  with  wind 
and  rain ;  but  it  boats  on  onr  backs,  and  makes  ns  go  the  faster  :  to 
face  it  would  bo  simply  impossible.  Nothing  breaks  the  monotony 
ef  the  track:  sometimes  we  are  crossing  frothy,  and  at  other  times 
cavernous  lava ;  the  latter  dangerous,  especially  at  our  ])resent 
speed,  for  the  rents  and  lissur(*s  in  the  crowns  of  the  domes  reveal 
the  vapour-distended  caverns  below — the  roof  varying  from  a  foot 
or  two  to  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  As  for  the  road,  it  was  simply 
like  battering  along  on  the  domes  of  a  succession  of  cast-iron  ovens  ; 
in  some  places  more  rideable  tluin  in  others  from  the  wrinkled  and 
ropy  surface  they  })resenled,  but  always  both  slippery  and  tortuous. 
Our  clev'er  little  ])onies  never  swerved  noi’  stumbled  ;  their  ])iogress 
was  ])oi-fcctly  miraculous  :  indeed,  I  should  have  ])roclaimed  it 
utterly  impossible,  and  the  attemj>t  fatuous,  had  I  not  seen  and  fol¬ 
lowed  our  steady  leader  the  (jovernor,  tor  to  have  been  thrown  once 
would  have  sutliced  for  the  day,  as  each  ])oint,  or  surface,  was  hard 
as  iron.  Two  hours  of  this  maniac  ride  brought  us  to  a  less  dan¬ 
gerous  road,  strewed  with  ashes  and  sand:  here,  the  deluge  fora 
moment  ceasing,  we  gave  our  liorses  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
listened  to  more  than  one  account  of  peasants  being  lost  in  the 
snow  on  this  daimerous  track  duriiiir  the  winter  months.  The  route 
now  led  amongst  old  worn-out  craters  and  cinder-heaps,  the  valleys 
being  one  mass  of  excessiv’cly  tine  black  sand,  and  subsecjuently 
emerged  on  the  edge  of  the  lava-tield,  wliieh  wc  skirted  under  the 
face  of  the  spine  of  the  jirincijial  ridge.  Here  and  there  faint  indi¬ 
cations  of  sulphur-earth  manifested  tliemselv'es  on  the  sides  of  tlie 
hills,  in  j)ale,  citron-coloured  clay  patches,  where  frost  or  rain  had 
removed  the  outer  coating.  Another  hour’s  ride  brought  us  to  the 
pass  which  crosses  to  the  principal  mines,  and  a  steep  ascent  it  was, 
greasy,  yet  sticky ;  in  some  jilaces  across  clay,  in  others  over  ashes 
and  slag;  and  we  eventually  opened  up  a  gorge  in  the  centre  of  the 
ridge,  with  a  lake  occupying  the  bed  of  an  extensive  extinct  crater. 
Giving  it  a  wide  berth — for,  whenever  we  appro.ached,  the  horses 
sank  knee-deep  in  the  mud — and  crossing  the  opposite  ridge,  we 
had  the  valley  of  Krisuvik  at  our  feet :  on  the  left  lay  the  extensive 
lake  of  Kleiservatn  ;  and  in  all  parts  of  this  swampy  valley,  as  well 
as  the  face  of  the  hill,  rose  jets  of  steam  or  smoke.  Three  or  four 
foaming,  spluttering,  slaty-blue  mud-cauldrons  were  boiling  away  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  face  of  which  saffron-coloured  masses  of 
flour  of  sulphur  were  scattered  on  the  many-hued  clay  banks  of 
which  the  entire  range  is  constituted ;  and  wreaths  of  pale  vaj)our 
ascended  from  every  gorge.  Farther  to  the  right  lies  a  fathomless 
lake  of  blue,  rivalling  Capri ;  yonder  is  the  village,  backed  by  the 
sea,  distant  four  or  five  miles;  opposite  an?  ominous-looking  spurs 
of  the  mountain  chain  which  stretches  south  from  Thingvalhi.  No 
bird  or  beast  frequents  this  lifeless  range,  but  near  the  mud-caldrons 
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ill  the  valley  the  grass  seemed  most  luxuriant,  and  cattle  grazed  on 
their  brinks,  though  the  sulphureous  stench  under  their  lee  was 
overwhelming.  The  descent  was  very  diliicult,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  dismount,  lor  to  have  slid  over  the  face  of  the  hill  into  a  hot-W 
of  sulphur  and  mud  was  not  at  all  impossible.  Half-way  down  we 
passed  what  at  first  in  the  thick  mist  seemed  like  a  Runic  inscri[)tioii, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  the  name  of  some  Rriton,  caiwed  in  letters  a 
foot  in  height,  on  the  f\ice  of  an  isolated  rock.  '  Where  do  we  not 
find  evidences  of  this  national  weakness  ?  The  Parthenon  and 
caves  of  Elephanta,  the  Porcelain  Tower  and  the  Pyramids,  are 
alike  deliled.  Twisting  round  an  elbow  in  this  range,  we  found 
ourselves  under  the  ])rincipal  mine,  and  at  the  door  of  my  friend’s 
iron  house,  which  he  has  ])ut  up  for  the  agent,  and  a  hut  for  the 
workmen.  Wet,  and  fatigued  with  our  hard  ride,  wo  clustered 
round  the  peat  fire,  eat  our  dinner  witiiout  much  state,  and  left  the 
sulphury  regions  to  simmer  till  the  morning.” 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  this  description  of  an  Ice¬ 
landic  Sabbath : — 

“  lifijll’hoU,  Aur/usf  21.*'’/,  Siuulay. — That  calm  and  tranquil  air 
which  I  at  least  so  often  fancy  ushers  in  the  Sabbath  morning  in  all 
(quarters  of  the  globe  was  never  more  evident  than  to-day,  when  the 
very  voleanie  agencies  appeared  to  have  relaxed  their  energies,  as 
their  steam  columns  languidly  rose  towards  the  heiivens,  and 
seemed  to  beckon  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  this  wild  valley  to 
direct  their  thoughts  to  things  above,  with  more  solemnity  than  the 
village  bell ;  even  the  cattle  as  if  conscious  of  the  day,  relin(|uished 
their  rich  pastures  by  the  river’s  bank,  and,  collected  in  a  grou])  at 
the  entrance  of  the  ‘  tun,’  seemed  to  enjoy  more  perfectly  at  their 
ease  the  rare  rays  of  this  cloudless  morning. 

“  Files  of  mounted  peasants  and  their  children,  dressed  in  holiday 
best,  were  threading  their  way  from  the  neighbouring  farms,  and 
converging  on  the  church,  where,  on  amval,  they  tethered  their 
])onies,  and  clustered  round  the  entrance,  awaiting  the  appearance  of 
the  pastor. 

“  These  motley  cavalcades  formed  an  illustrative  link  between  the 
present  generation  and  the  past ;  made  up,  as  they  were,  of  all  ages, 
from  the  infant  unconsciously  dozing  in  its  mother’s  arms,  to  the 
aged  crone  who  could  scarce  maintain  her  balance,  though  sitting 
straddle-legged,  or  support  the  weight  of  her  fantastic  and  ungainly 
head-dress,  as  she  bobbed  about  like  the  spring  figure  on  a  child’s 
toy.  Not  that  these  veterans  are  not  good  horsewomen :  I  have 
seen  an  old  lady  of  eighty-seven  mount  her  pony  for  a  fifty  mile  ride, 
on  a  wild,  wintry  morning,  with  more  nonchalance  than  a  dowager 
would  get  into  her  chariot  for  an  airing  on  a  summer’s  afternoon,  and 
not  only'  do  the  distance  without  fatigue,  but  repeat  it  the  next  day. 

“  It  was  amusing  to  observe  how,  tottering  as  they'  were  on  the 
margin  of  another  world,  they  stuck  to  the  family  ornaments,  as 
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their  more  refined  contemporaries  in  more  genial  latitudes  do  to  the 
family  diamonds.  Jlesidcs  the  elaborate  silver  belts  whieli  many  of 
them  wore,  they  were  further  bedizened  with  numerous  iiligree 
buttons,  massive  hooks  and  eyes,  one  or  two  brooches  of  saucer-liko 
dimensions  and  indefinable  pattern,  together  with  earrings  to 
con’cspond — all  of  the  same  material,  some  few  being  gilt ;  heir¬ 
looms  which  had  been  handed  down  from  palmier  days,  when  their 
ancestors,  maintaining  a  closer  connection  with  Norway,  were  still 
acknowledged  by  their  more  fortunate  relatives,  who  held  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  amongst  the  genteel  European  flunkeyism  of  that 
period. 

“  The  contrast  between  their  high-waisted,  home-spun  wadmal 
gowns,  and  these  relics  of  the  past,  with  the  penny  Paisley  kerchief 
which  decked  their  shoulders,  eloquent  as  it  was  of  the  high-})ri‘ssiire 
liapjiincss  of  our  manutacturing  districts,  suggested  many  a  thought 
on  the  stability  of  modern  institutions,  and  the  mazes  of  the  labour- 
market. 

“  As  for  the  young  women,  they  made  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
vortex  of  Parisian  fashion  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  under  the 
circumstances  ;  but  whoever  has  seen  la  Heine  Pomare — I  mean  of 
Tahiti — in  a  kiss-me-quick  bonnet  and  crinoline,  and  can  remember 
her,  or  her  feminine  islanders,  when  their  undulating  figures  were 
unencumbered  save  by  a  few  folds  of  tapa*  round  the  loins,  and  a 
chajilet  of  wild  flowers  round  the  neck,  or  looked  on  them  as  they 
emerged  naiad-like  from  the  s])arkling  waves,  after  a  morning’s 
swim  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  most  Euro])eans,  with  a  blush 
mantling  through  their  olive  complexions  as  delicate  as  the  ])ink 
tinge  on  tlie  lips  of  a  sea-shell — whoever,  I  say,  has  witnessed  these 
disfigurations,  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  pardonable  weakness  of 
these  nymphs  of  the  north :  though  I  could  hardly  forgive  them  for 
their  mania  of  melting  all  the  old  silver  ornaments  they  can  lay 
hands  on,  to  be  reproduced  by  their  modern  tin-smiths  in  a  Hrum- 
magem  imitation  of  iMaltese  frivolity. 

‘‘  Seated  in  side-saddles — very  similar,  and  almost  as  roomy,  as  old 
arm-chairs  whose  backs  had  been  cut  down  level  with  one’s  elbows, 
j  in  a  ])osse  of  gaudy  w’orsted  coverlets,  their  substitute  for  crochet  in 
I  the  long  wdntcr  evenings — they  displayed  most  snbstantial  under- 
j  standings,  and  feet  to  correspond ;  the  redeeming  feature  of  this 
get-up  being  the  coquetish  cap,  which  certainly  equals  anything  of 
the  sort  I  have  ever  seen.  The  cap  is  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to 
those  worn  by  the  Greek  women,  but  \vovcn  of  black  w’ool,  with  a 
hlack  silk  tassel  attached,  ornamented  wdtli  silver ;  it  is  fastened  on 
top  of  the  licad  with  pins,  and  falls  pendent  over  the  left  ear. 

“Amongst  the  men  few  relics  of  the  national  costume  w'ero 
visible:  they  were  for  the  most  part  clad  in  Danish  slop-clothing  of 
liitle  account,  and  cast-off  cavalry  overalls  ;  but  they  testified  their 
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rovorciiec  for  the  Sabbatli  by  wearing  liats,  in  shape  and  colour 
decidedly  original. 

“All  were  externally  scmpiiloiisly  clean  and  neat,  though  mam* 
bad  come  a  two  or  three  hours’  journey  through  bogs  and  rivers.  It 
was  evidently  a  day  of  rational  enjoyment  as  well  as  religious 
worship,  for  all  contrived  to  arrive  before  eleven,  though  the  service 
did  not  commence  until  twelve.  Each  new  arrival  was  universally 
welcomed  with  the  salutation  kiss  ;  and  the  intervening  hour  ^vas 
spent  in  social  intercourse,  this  being  the  only  opportunity  the 
distjint  ])opulation  have  of  meeting. 

“  Though  crops,  for  obvious  reasons,  were  not  discussed,  the 
ravages  of  the  scab  amongst  the  sheep  ])roduccd  animated  discussion, 
in  conseipicnce  of  a  notice  nailed  to  the  church  door,  informing  all 
those  who  did  not  follow  the  prescribed  ])i*ecautioris  that  they  would 
be  severely  fined.  Their  apathy  in  eradicating  this  disease  is  most 
surprising,  and,  huffed  at  the  Government  interference,  the}’  otlera 
])assivo  but  stolid  opposition,  preferring  to  let  their  flocks  jjcrish 
rather  than  sulmiit  to  what  they  look  on  as  an  interference.  The 
matrimonial  market  appeared  brisk,  the  younger  })orlioii  of  the  com¬ 
munity  being  evidently  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  that  the 
lost  moment  never  returns ;  or,  as  Odin  has  it,  ‘  AVliilst  we  live,  let 
us  liv’c  well  ;  for,  be  a  man  never  so  rich  when  he  lights  his  fire, 
death  may  perhaps  enter  his  door  before  it  be  burnt  out.’ 

“One  old  man  distinctly  remembered  Mackenzie’s  visit;  and  the 
weird  ])haiitom  of  Ida  IM'eiffer,  as  she  flitted  througli  the  district, 
was  familiar  to  many.  The  a])pcarance  of  their  venerable  pastor  was 
the  signal  for  almost  universal  homage,  and  they  joyfully  pressed 
round  to  receive  his  saluation  and  benediction,  as,  saluting  eacli 
^ndi^^dual,  he  slowly  made  his  way  towards  the  church,  accompanied 
by  the  three  neighbouring  clei*g}’mcn,  who  had  come  over  to  assist 
him  in  the  service — his  declining  years  seldom  allowing  him  to  do 
more  than  preach.” 

AVc  have  hastily  presented  to  our  readers  some  of  the  scenic 
descriptions  of  a  very  pleasant  book.  AVc  may  say  that  tlic 
moral  features  of  Iceland  are  often  most  delightful.  IV'rhaps  oiii 
readers  remember  some  happy  sketches  of  this  kind  in  the  page 
of  Dr.  Henderson.  Is  not  this  a  very  primeval  sketch  of  the 
clergvman  of  Storuvellii’  ? — 

“  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  by  his  addressing  me  in  very  good 
English,  which  he  had  taught  himself  during  the  long  winter  even 
ings.  Whilst  the  accustomed  cotlee  was  prej)aring  he  .showed  me 
his  library,  well  stocked  with  French,  German,  English,  and  Danish 
l)ooks,  besides  numerous  Icelandic  volumes.  All  these  langmages  he 
read  with  perfect  ease,  and,  of  course,  talked  Danish,  as  well  as  his 
mother-tongue  (nearly.all  leelanders  do),  and  expressed  himself  pretty 
well  in  French  and  English  ;  considering  he  was  self-educated,  and 
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livinp^  a  secluded  life  in  these  wilds,  he  was  a  veiy  fair  linguist,  and 
well  posted  in  Euro])CJin  history  and  politics.  A  hunchback,  nature 
seemed  to  have  endowed  his  mind  at  the  expense  of  his  body,  which 
was  anythin"  but  "ainly.  After  an  hour’s  talk,  in  which  he  touched 
on  everythin"  from  the  “  (irreat  Eastern  ”  to  the  late  campai"n,  he 
insisted  on  accom])auyin"  me  half  way  to  llraun"eroi,  a  church 
three  hours  distant  on  this  side  the  Huiia,  where  he  advised  me  to 
sleep,  and  leave  Ileykir  until  the  follovving  day,  as  it  was  still  very 
distant  and  a  bad  road. 

“  Wo  soon  entered  a  vast  lava  district — an  offshoot  from  the  raime 

O 

to  the  south  of  Thingvall.a,  which  here  advances  in  a  lofty  elbow  to- 
w'ards  the  east,  haviii"  at  its  base  the  deep  atid  rapid  lluita,  tlowiii" 
tlir()U"h  a  channel  between  the  mountain  and  lav.a-field.  Ilaviii" 

O  '  » 

seen  me  to  the  end  of  the  lava  and  about  half-way  to  my  destination, 
as  well  as  aired  his  English  to  his  entire  saf  isfaction,  my  friend,  after 
a  cordial  farewell,  turned  his  pony’s  head ;  and  as  he  rode  away  and 
half  askew  grinned  his  adieux,  I  could  not  help  gazing  on  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  quaint  appearance  :  crouched  on  his  sadtlle-bow  like  a 
Cossack,  in  a  rabbit-skin  caj)  and  bottle-green  cloak,  with  a  pair  of 
stockings  drawn  over  his  shoes  and  trousers,  and  a  rat  of  a  ])ony  to 
coiTCspond,  he  certainly  was  the  most  unclerical  looking  Padre  I 
ever  beheld.  One  would  hardly  have  taken  him  for  one  of  the  most 
cultivated  of  his  race ;  but  Iceland  is  not  the  only  jdace  in  which 
one  meets  with  knowledge  where  one  least  expects  it,  and  seldom 
has  it  been  sought  from  purer  motives  than  by  this  denizen  of  the 
Arctic  circle.” 


YII. 

THE  SAXITARY  ASPECTS  OF  INFANCY.* 

SciENC’K  undertook  a  daring  and  difficult  task  when  slie  j)roposed  to 
compute  the  work  of  human  life  in  terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  And  while  nearly  all  men  deemed  the  atti'inpt  absurd,  some 
regarded  it  as  imj)ious,  and  others  scornfully  held  it  to  be  at  once 
ignoble  and  unprofitable.  Hen  still  living  remember  a  time  when 
the  pioneers  in  this  strange  calculation,  were  beset  with  sneers  or 

*  I.  On  the  Hygienic  Management  of  Infanta  and  Children.  Hy  T.  Herbert 
barker,  M. I).,  F.K.C.S.  London  :  John  Churchill.  18511. 

II.  Infant  Feeding,  and  its  Influence  on  Life;  or  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Infant  Mortality.  By  C.  H.  F.  Kouth,  M.I).,  M.U.C.P.K.,  Physician  to  tlie 
Samaritan  Free  Hospital  for  Women  and  (Miildrcn.  London  •  John  ('hurchill. 
1800. 

III.  Howto  Nurse  Sick  Children.  P*y  Dr.  West.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
IV\  The  Comparative  Properties  of  Human  and  Animal  Milks:  London:  John 

Churchill. 
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suspicion,  and  were  even  persecuted  by  the  superstitions  of  every 
class ;  but  these  old  men  have  lived  to  sec  honest  endeavours 
crowned  with  a  rare  success,  and  can  rejoicingly  offer  themselves 
as  ])roofs  of  the  success,  and  their  li.ale  old  age  as  a  result  of  the 
long-despised  endeavour.  Considerations  afiecting  the  political 
economy  of  England,  furnished  the  primary  inducement  to  take 
the  promblem  in  hand,  so  that  it  becomes  interesting  to  observe 
that  political  economy  has  been  more  directly  advantaged  by  the 
inquiry  than  any  other  department  of  knowledge.  Indeed  the 
erection  of  political  economy  into  a  science,  would  have  been 
wholly  impossible,  had  not  the  Baconian  method  of  induction  been 
ai)j)lied  to  the  crude  facts  of  our  national  growth,  which  previously 
had  been  huddled  together  in  masses,  and  set  aside  as  unmana<;c- 
able  lumber.  It  is  not  less  interesting  to  remark,  that  as  this 
kind  of  inquiry  was  originated  in  attempting  to  determine  tlie 
money  value  of  life,  so  life  itself  in  duration  and  vigour  has 
reaped  the  largest  benefit  from  the  whole  series  of  investigations. 
Whatever  inexactitude  there  may  be  in  setting  forth  the  average 
value  of  life  amongst  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Englishmen,  arises 
from  the  unstable  character  of  the  value  of  money,  and  not  from 
any  failure  in  the  original  and  proper  impiiry.  If  we  had  a  real 
standard  of  value  in  gold,  for  instance,  Ave  should  have  no  ditH- 
culty  in  setting  a  price  on  human  life.  Did  we  say,  “  no  difh- 
culty  y  ”  We  stand  corrected ;  for  certainly  a  difficulty  has  arisen 
which  wo  are  beyond  measure  glad  to  meet  Avith,  and  Avhich  Ave 
have  no  desire  to  oA’ercome,  except  in  one  Avay.  This  difficulty  is 
found  in  connection  Avdth  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  tlie 
careful  calculation  of  A’alues  has  resulted  in  ameliorations  Avhieh 


are  CA'ery  day  adding  to  the  intrinsic  aAX'ragc  AA’orth  of  life  in 
Ihigland.  To  knoAv  the  disease  is  half  the  remedy,  and  in  trying 
to  settle  life,  uAxrage  jihilosophers  Averc  constantly  compelled  t(» 
deal  Avith  Avdiat  Avere  really  occult  causes  of  mortality ;  but  of 
course  they  ceased  to  be  occult  AA'lien  thus  dealt  Avith,  and  no 
sooner  AA'erc  they  overt,  than  the  energy  of  man  rose  to  grajiplo 
Avith  them,  voAving,  and  partly  accomplishing,  their  destruction. 
Thus  the  problem  Avhich  superstitious  men  called  impious,  and 
A’cry  Aviso  men  pronounced  Avorthless  or  insoluble,  has  been  Avrouglit 
out  Avith  unspeakable  and  manifold  advantage  to  society ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  supreme  justice  the  interests  Avhich  Avere  more  imme¬ 
diately  concerned  in  the  iiiAxstigation,  have  been  the  most 
liberally  benefited.  xS"ot  only  has  it  become  jiracticable  to  express 
the  value  of  life  in  figures,  but  every  fresh  approximation  to  accu¬ 
racy  in  the  calculation  has  been  characterised  by  increase  in  the 
representative  figures.  K^or  is  tliis  all.  8o  important,  so  jiurt  ly 
practical,  vvere  the  results  obtained  throughout,  that  the  method 
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employed  was  soon  exalted  into  the  dignity  of  a  separate  science, 
anil  at  length  “Statistics’’  has  become  an  inseparable  adjunct  to 
every  other  science,  well  earning  the  proud  distinction  once 
assigned  without  ipicstion  to  metaphysics — tlic  distinction  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  scienfia  ticientiarum.  Ikit  whilst  the  New 

Organon  is  daily  widening  the  sphere  of  its  ministry,  we  rejoice  to 
believe  that  it  has  not  left  its  first  love ;  it  reserves  its  richest 
flivours  for  the  place  of  its  birth ;  in  other  words,  it  is  still 
zealously  engaged  on  the  care  and  culture  of  human  life. 

We  liavc  no  need  to  apprise  our  readers  that  the  economy  of 
life,  as  regards  botli  tone  and  length,  is  now  recognized  as  the 
radical  element  of  national  prosperity.  If  any  proof  were  needed, 
it  might  he  found  in  the  elaborate  and  exquisitely  adjusted 
machinery  of  the  llegistrar-Generars  Department  of  State ;  a 
department  so  thorough  and  so  comprehensive  in  its  administra¬ 
tion  that  Ave  naturally  wonder  how  there  can  be  iiny  necessity 
for  a  decennial  census  ;  and  that  census,  again,  so  minute  and 
searching  that  we  are  almost  disposed  to  doubt  the  necessity  for 
the  costly  system  of  registration.  Or,  we  might  take  the  sceptic 
to  the  Dritisli  Museum  library,  and  direct  his  astonished  gaze  to 
tlic  literature  of  the  subject  wliicli  has  sprung  up  Avitliin  a  cou])le 
of  generations.  Or,  bettor  still,  we  might  take  a  subterraiK'an 
walk  with  him  througli  this  vast  brick  province,  and  argue  Avith 
him  doAAii  there,  that  for  CATiy  brick  of  CAXTy  seAver  there  has 
been  at  least  a  month  added  to  the  total  length  of  human  life  in 
the  metropolis. 

Indeed,  so  apparent,  so  demonstratiAT,  so  domineering  has  the 
sanitary  moATment  become,  that  many  thoughtful  politicians  are 
ready  to  cry,  “Hold,  enough!”  and  statisticians,  who  Iuia’c  set 
the  Avliole  AA'orld  to  AV'ork,  scrubbing,  scouring,  deodorizing,  and 
ventilating,  are  turning  their  attention  to  results  for  the  j)urposc 
of  measuring  them  Avitli  the  extensive  instrumentalities  that  Iijia^c 
been  at  AA’ork.  The  long  looming  suspicion  is  taking  shape  as  a 
definite  coiiAiction  that  some  important  mistake  underlies  tlieir 
stately  calculations.  In  plain  terms,  they  are  disappointed  ;  and 
they  Avant  to  discoATr  at  Avdiat  point  they  liaA’e  committed  a 
blunder.  True,  tliey  haA^e  spun  out  the  silver  cord,  but  they 
haA’c  not  strengthened  the  golden  bowl  in  proportion.  The 
ratio  between  births  and  deaths  is  altered  for  the  better.  Tlio 
pojmlation  is  greatly  increased :  still  the  Avwking  value  of  the 
prolonged  life  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  enhanced,  llow  is  this  ? 
Hear  the  self-eA'ident  explanation  furnished  by  one  Avho  lias 
acquired  the  right  to  speak  oracularly  on  the  subject,  if  he 
thought  fit,  or  if  it  aa'ci’I'  needful  so  to  do,  but  Avdio  ])refers  to 
place  the  fruits  of  his  skilled  observations  Avithin  the  reach  of  the 
(Commonest  undc'rstanding. 
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“  Wllik  ^  otliors,  not  williout  reason,  .arc  calling  loudly  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  ilio  dwellings  of  the  ])oor,  and  for  other  measures  nrgeiitlv 
dennindcd  by  the  increasing  populalion  of  oiir  towns,  we  would 
contend,  the  right  management  of  infants  and  children  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  other  plans  of  social  amelioration.  What  can  good 
subscfjiient  measures  avail  for  a  constitution  already  hopelessly 
injured  by  errors  in  the  opening  years  of  life  9  *  *  *  Xhe 

vigorous  youth  and  liardy  man  may  repel  a  thousand  morbific 
influences  that  deeply  affect  the  impressible  constitution  of  in  fancy 
and  childhood ;  while  the  error  of  a  nurse  may  implant  in  the  child 
the  evil  that  shall,  in  after  years,  defy  the  skill  of  the  medical  man, 
and  end  cither  in  a  premature  grave,  or  in  slotr  Unjcrlnrj  years  of 
infirmity  and  nuinry/'* 

Wo  have  italicised  the  closing  words  of  this  extract  to  mark 
their  beaiing  on  our  position.  The  weak  point  in  the  statistics  of 
human  life  lias  all  along  been  the  disroganl  of  errors  in  connection 
with  the  nursery.  It  is  as  if  a  gardener  were  to  spend  much 
talent  and  money  in  making  ready  a  house  for  some  rare  plant: 
taking  every  ])recaution  against  chill  winds,  noxious  vapours,  can¬ 
kering  insects,  thieves,  and  wautonness,  but  meanwhile  neglecting 
the  seedling,  trusting  to  its  inherent  Aitality  or  to  good  luck,  never 
iiupiiring  whether  it  was  under  treatment  which  would  really  fit 
it  for  the  airy,  beautiful  greenhouse,  or  whether  it  was  contracting 
some  weakness  which,  however  unapparent  or  unim])ortant  at  the 
time,  would  be  ra])idly  develo])ed  and  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
v('ry  ])ains  which  had  been  taken  for  its  well-being  in  the  new 
situation.  Tlie  puzzled  gardener  wastes  precious  time  in  trying 
to  discover  the  evil  which  is  ])reying  on  his  cherished  ])lant.  lie 
cannot  s(‘e  any  defect  in  his  carefully  arranged  ])lant-house,  and 
yet  there  droojis  flu*  sickly  thing.  lie  is  puzzled,  as  we  have 
said,  until  some  astute  observer,  like  our  author,  dro])s  a  hint  that 
tin?  sickliness,  which  seems  none  the  better  but  all  the  worse  for 
all  the  ])resent  care,  was  contracted  while  the  plant  was  left  to 
luck  in  its  original  bed. 

Ihiblic  attention  has  of  late  years  been  invited  to  the  nursor}', 
but  as  yet,  we  fear,  there  has  been  only  a  faint  response.  The 
chihrs  knell  sounds  every  day  from  every  village  bell ;  the  scant 
graveyard  of  the  rural  parish  is  (piickly  broken  into  little  hillocks, 
beneath  which  precious  dust  is  slumbering  all  too  soon  : — 

“  All  of  sweetness  ])assing  soon, 

Withering  ere  the  year  he  noon.” 

Growing  families  are  clothed  in  mourning  nearly  half  their  days, 
for  little  ones  thrown  to  the  Moloch  of  fashion,  or  indolence,  or 


*  Dr.  barker  on  Infancy. — Preface. 
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senseli‘ss  tnidition — “old  wives’  lUbles.”  Tlie  newspajiors  <;lvi'  no 
reeord  of  this  dire  inortidity.  Hut  other  records  hear  faithful  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  fearful  trutli.  The  testimony  of  the  llc'gistrar-Cxeneral 
is  uiieiiuivocal  and  very  sad.  One  cannot  help  tliinkiii"  that  the 
column  which  contains  the  number  of  deaths  under  live  years  of 
a"C  should  be  headed  “  (’alendar  of  Infanticide.”  Takinjif  England 
through,  one-fourtli  of  the  population  jiasses  away  every  five 
voars.  In  Manchester  one-half  the  native  ])opulation  dies  under 
the  age  of  five  years ;  while  “  in  healthy  country  districts  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  is  less  than  one-half  the  rate  in  ^ranchester.”  * 
Now,  in  this  enormous  difference  hot  ween  Manchester  and  the  best 
country  locality,  we  have  most  forcibly  presented  to  us  the  class 
of  evils  which,  in  a  less  degree,  so  fatally  adect  infant  life  in 
England  generally  ;  and  with  the  clear  presentation  of  the  evils, 
we  have,  of  course,  the  suggestion  of  remedial  measures.  It  is  so 
obvious  as  to  reijuire  no  indication  from  us,  that  ^lanchester  slays 
its  thousands,  by  parental  neglect,  unwise  bi'causc  unnatural  treat¬ 
ment  when  neglect  cannot  be  fairly  charged,  insufficiency  or  irre¬ 
gularity  of  food,  bad  air,  (we  cannot,  in  this  case,  add  bad  water,) 
iinpeidect  and  unregulated  clothing.  It  is  not  so  obvious,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  causes  ojierate  everywhere,  and  that  whereas  in  a 
dense  city  they  might  possibly  be  rated  amongst  unpreventiblo 
evils,  they  are  easily  remedied  anywhere  else ;  but  inasmuch  as 
they  are  not  remedieil  where  they  so  easily  could  be  remedied,  wo 
are  driven  back  to  Manchester  with  the  heavy  suspicion  that  a 
very  large  part  of  its  infant  mortality  is  owing  to  ignorance  and 
infatuated  addiction  to  lying  traditions  or  wilful,  wickt'd  neglect. 
It  is  indisputable,  as  Dr.  Harker  says,  that  infant  life  is  peculiarly 
suseeptible  to  those  noxious  influences  against  which  modern  sani¬ 
tary  measures  are  designed  as  a  precaution ;  but,  (as  the  same 
author  has  in  another  places  most  strikingly  remarked,)  on  the 
other  hand,  infant  life  is  exempt  altogether  from  many  of  those 
evils  which  waste  more  advanced  life,  such  as  dissipation  of  various 
sorts,  anxiety,  and  the  like,  d’he  high  dcgrc'e  of  susceptibility 
ill  the  case  of,  what  must  at  any  time  be,  the  majority  of  the 
population,  is  a  forcible  argument  for  the  utmost  zeal  in  effecting 
general  sanitary  improvements.  If,  however,  these  general  im¬ 
provements  arc  carried  out,  it  ought  to  follow  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  should  be  reduced  at  least  to  the  same  extent  amongst 
the  very  young  as  amongst  the  more  mature.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  docs  not  follow.  While  we  rejoice  to  see  the  average  of  life 
growing,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  general  im])rovenient 
<iocs  not  descend  below  the  age  of  five  years.  If  the  proportion 

*  Dr.  Barker,  p.  11. 
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were  maintained  through  all  ages,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  more 
advanced  ages,  the  general  average  would  of  course  run  much 
higher  than  it  docs,  and  (hardly  less  desirable)  the  W(jrkiic.j 
strength  of  the  extra  life  of  this  nation  would  be  much  greater  ; 
inasmuch  as,’  whatever  tends  to  reduce  infantine  mortality,  goes 
to  strengthen  the  constitution,  and  thus  to  prevent  or  to  alleviate 
the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to  at  every  period  of  its  existence.  In 
pursuing  this  line  of  argument,  our  author  very  speedily  con¬ 
structs  a  broad,  solid  foundation,  for  the  feiTcnt  appeal  which  he 
makes  alike  to  medical  men  and  to  parents,  for  a  more  sedulous 
care  of  infant  life. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  forgetting  what  our  author  himself 
has  advanced  with  reference  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  infants. 
AVedo  not  omit  this  undoubted  flict  from  our  calculations;  but  we 
have  a  right  to  consider,  as  a  complete  set-off.  the  greater  numher 
of  evils  to  which  older  people  render  themselves  liable,  and  then 
to  turn  the  balance  by  pointing  out  what  a  mighty  defence  for  the 
susceptible  little  one  is  provided  in  the  ([uick  instincts  and  pas¬ 
sionate  self-devotion  of  the  mother.  All  things  considered,  and 
without  any  theatric  exaggeration,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 
the  present  waste  of  human  life  in  the  cradle  is  preventible  ;  and 
that  it  will  be  much  reduced  whenever  good  sense  and  sciciititie 
research  shall  be  allowed  to  get  as  near  to  the  cradle  as  they  have 
got  to  the  house,  the  outhouse,  the  slaughterhouse,  the  shop,  the 
factory,  or  the  school.  At  present,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  strong 
animal  instincts  of  motherhood  are  but  imperfectly  controlled  hy 
rea.son  ;  so  that,  what  was  designed  in  Nature  to  be  the  defence,  be¬ 
comes  the  bane,  of  the  child.  It  really  looks  sometimes  as  if  the  natu¬ 
ral  jealousy  of  maternity  would  rather  a  child  should  die  smothered 
with  hurtful  embraces,  than  thrive  amidst  the  freedom  of  judicious 
management.  AVc  suppose  that  this  is  what  is  meant  when  the 
public  returns  the  unsolicited  verdict,  “  Killed  with  kindness.”  It 
IS  high  time  that  this  massacre  of  the  innocents  should  be  staved; 
and  wc  are  happy  to  think  that  both  medical  practitioners  and 
sociological  writers  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  practicable  to  save  the 
nation  from  this  wilful  waste  of  its  real  treasure,  and  the  parents’ 
heart  from  aching,  woful  want,  “  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because 
the  children  arc  not.”  .^Ul  that  is  now  wanted  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  medical  men  should  address  themselves  to  the  minutest 
details  of  infant  treatment,  as  to  a  branch  of  ])ractice  which  pre¬ 
sents  greater  scope  than  any  other,  and  promises  the  surest  and 
most  delightful  recompense  for  their  skill  and  care  ;  then,  that 
parents  should  boldly  cast  aside  all  customs  which  have  no  warrant 
beyond  custom.  This  they  will  be  disposed  to  do,  if  they  find  their 
medical  advisers  ready  with  counsel  and  prescription  for  every 
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want,  every  peril,  every  ailment  of  the  nursery.  This  candid  and 
docile  disposition  will  be  indirectly  fostered  by  their  coming  to 
know,  as  they  may  now  so  easily  learn,  that  under  the  bondage  of 
custom  one  child  out  of  every  four  has  been  needlessly  flung  into 
the  grave.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  add  that  something  is 
.  required  to  bring  the  parent  and  the  doctor  to  a  clear,  common 
I  understanding  on  the  subject,  and  to  encourage  mutual  confidence, 
i  This,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  can  only  be  done  through  the  press. 

The  time  may  come,  and  with  Dr.  Barker  we  heartily  wish  it 
j  would  come,  when  the  school  will  be  the  regular  medium  between 
the  professional  observer  and  the  nurse  or  parent ;  but  at  present 
I  our  only  hope  is  in  the  diffusion  of  such  literature  as  now  lies 
before  us.  In  addition  to  the  work  to  which  we  have  had  prin¬ 
cipal  recourse,  we  could  name  a  dozen  equally  able,  and  some  of 
j  them  superior  in  execution  in  some  parts  and  on  certain  topics  ; 

‘  but  not  one  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  convince  and  instruct 
!  the  general  reader.  In  some  of  the  professional  treatises  there  is 
a  want  of  that  frankness  and  simplicity  without  which  it  is  vain 
to  expect  the  hearty  confidence  of  the  unprofessional  reader.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  that  trulv  masculine  ladv.  Miss  Martineau, 
takes  to  lecturing  mothers,  her  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle 
^  may  be  of  the  very  highest  order  ;  but  young  mothers  will  shake 
their  loving  heads  incredulously,  and  will  go  on  smothering  or 
hardening  their  babies,  as  the  whim  takes  them,  for  all  the  learned 
maiden  doctors  in  creation.  The  very  lullaby  for  the  dying  babe 
:  Anil  ring  with  contempt  for  “  bachelors*  children,**  and  “  old 
'  maids’  babies.** 

Again,  some  of  these  works  profess  to  furnish  a  Vade-Mecum, 

I  full  'uough  to  warrant  the  reader  in  dispensing  with  the  doctor 
^  altogether.  This  is  sheer  quackery,  if  it  be  not  a  touch  of  the 
^  same  madness  which  has  so  long  converted  our  mothers  into 
Medmas  and  our  nurseries  into  slaughterhouses.  Still  worse, 
])(*rhaps,  so  far  as  our  present  point  is  concerned  (viz.,  the  estab- 
j  lisliinent  of  the  entente  cor  diale  between  nurse  and  doctor),  there 
i  are  some  of  these  works  which  are  so  strictly  professional  that,  to 
the  lay-reader,  they  smack  of  the  shop,  and  fairly  jingle  with 
fees.  Now,  the  book  which  we  have  selected  as  the  groundwork 
^  of  our  remarks  steers  clear  of  extremes.  It  is  an  interesting 
book  to  read — and  that  is  rare  praise  for  a  medical  treatise.  It 
carries,  in  every  sentence,  the  weight  of  the  skilled  physician  and 
1  the  chaim  of  friendly,  earnest  familiarity.  It  regards  no  dis- 

Icovery  of  medical  philosophy  as  too  grand,  or  sacred,  or  mys¬ 
terious,  to  he  brought  into  tlie  nursery  ;  it  esteems  no  detail  of 
management  unworthy  of  scientific  criticism  ;  it  consigns  nothing, 
iibsolutely  nothing,  to  the  thousand  mischances  which  befall  the 
VOL.  v.  2  () 
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inexperienced  nurse.  There  the  child  is  treated  as  “  father  of  the 
man;”  heir  to  all  man’s  resjionsibilities,  perils,  and  sufferings; 
and  as  compassing,  in  his  little  world  and  feeble  frame,  the  mature 
destiny  of  his  earthly  being. 

^loreoyer,  our  author  n'cognizes  the  high  eternal  law  by  wliieh 
the  mind  and  body  react  one  upon  another  incessantly,  at  every 
stage,  and  in  all  circumstances  ;  and,  to  our  thinking,  he  has  not 
only  brought  all  new  educational  lights  to  a  focus,  but  has,  per¬ 
haps,  by  his  method  rather  than  by  anything  really  original,  fur¬ 
nished  an  inyaluable  chart  for  the  conduct  of  juyenile  education. 
It  was  but  natural  that,  after  watchfully  training  the  little  one 
through  the  dangers  of  infancy,  his  anxiety  should  lead  him  to 
lend  a  guiding  hand  through  the  almost  equally  perilous  ex|)e- 
rience  of  the  school-room  ;  and  the  result  is  all  the  more  telling 
when  felt  to  be  the  legitimate  sequel  to  the  clear  and  faithful 
counsels  he  has  addressed  to  the  heart  and  better  judgment  of  the 
parent.  Itebukes  C(jme  le.ss  abruptly,  but  not  less  powerfully, 
from  one  who  has  thus  established  himself  as  a  competent  and 
kindly  coun.sellor  or  pleader  for  the  helpless,  llis  honest  dealing 
with  the  superfluities  of  fashionable  schooling  would,  in  any  case, 
haye  touched  the  consciences  of  many  to  the  quick ;  but,  as 
coming  from  the  friend  and  heljier  of  the  little  one,  his  upl)raid- 
ings  and  remonstrances  will  doubtless  win  their  way  into  the  vciy 
heart  of  his  reader. 

Dismissing  Dr.  Darker  and  his  admirable  com])endium  of 
theory  and  jiracticc,  with  sincere  thanks  on  behalf  of  Dabydoin  at 
large,  we  would  just  allude  to  Dr.  llouth’s  work  on  “  Infant 
Feeding.  This  is  the  most  comjiletc  work  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  on  this  department  of  infantile  hygeian.  The  subject  indeed 
is  exhausted,  and  it  'will  be  many  a  day  before  a  fuller  and  more 
yaluable  treatise  can  supersede  it.  Dr.  llouth  deseiwes  well  of 
the  profession  and  of  the  public  for  haying  giyen  so  elaborate  a 
treatise  on  eyerything  relating  to  the  dietetics  of  infancy.  Popu¬ 
lar  instruction  in  the  laws  of  ])hysiology  must  be  more  generally 
diffused  to  render  really  a>'ailable  to  public  good  such  treatises  as 
those  of  Drs.  Darker  and  llouth.  We  haye  done  something 
towards  promulgating  these  laws  in  our  own  pages  ;  but,  for  the 
purposes  of  diminishing  the  extra  mortality  which  we  have 
indicated,  sound  physiological  teaching  must  be  engrafted  with  the 
other  branches  of  education  from  the  college  to  the  infant  school. 
Here,  indeed,  is  good  honest  work  for  the  true  ])hilanthropist. 
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The  other  evening,  at  a  very  large  and  iiifliiential  meeting,  composed 
of  Baptist  ministers  and  tlie  friends  of  tliat  denomination,  at  their 
magniheent  college  of  Holford  House,  at  the  devotional  meeting, 
that  minister  and  excellent  man,  Mr.  C.  Birrell  of  Liverpool,  gave 
out  that  diYune  h\Tnn  which  will  surely  he  sung  by  the  Churcli  of 
Christ  in  our  land  as  long  as  we  have  a  church  to  sing  it. 

“  Gracious  Spirit  dwell  with  me, 

I  myself  would  gracious  be, 

And  w  ith  words  that  help  and  heal. 

Would  Thy  life  in  mine  reveal ; 

And  with  actions,  bold  and  meek. 

Would  for  Christ  my  Saviour  speak.” 


AVc  could  not  hut  revert,  in  our  own  mind,  to  the  old  Rivulet 
Controversy,  and  feel  how  amazingly  the  tide  of  feeling  had 
turned,  yet  that  hymn  alone  should  liave  hallowed  the  hook,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  in  the  book  like  it.  Thus  all  things 
come  round  to  their  right  point.  !Mr.  Lynch  can  afford  to  hear 
much  obloiiuv.  !Many  of  his  hymns  are  truly  liturgies  for  sad, 
suffering,  doubting,  and  believing  hearts ;  while  many  of  them 
do  not  ring  to  our  ears  at  all.  After  a  long  illness,  so  we  under¬ 
stand,  and  an  a])]iroach  very  near  to  the  gates  of  the  grave,  lie 
comes  before  us  with  another  volume.  We  received  it  too  late  in 
the  month  to  found  iqioii  it  any  very  general  argument  or  deline¬ 
ation,  as  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  done;  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  simply  introducing  it  to  our  readers  by 
some  few  extracts,  and  a  very  slight  commentary.  This  volume 
is  the  most  calm  and  clear,  the  most  unbroken  and  coni])lete,  our 
author  has  yet  given  to  the  press.  The  mental  life  of  ^Ir.  Iwiich 
is  not  in  logic,  but  insight ;  not  grammatical  form,  hut  intuitional 
thought.  All  who  have  read  know  how  he  throws  out  thought 
after  thought,  central  truths  which  light  up  the  pathway  of  other 
truths,  lie  has  insight,  hut  it  is  not  mere  abstract  ideological 
statement.  Some  men, — Rowland  Williams  for  instance,  is  an 


illustration  of  this  in  the  “  Essays  and  Reviews,” — they  see  a  sub¬ 
stance  only  to  dissolve  it  in  the  crucible  of  their  refinement ;  but 
others,  and  to  this  order  Mr.  Lynch  belongs,  seize  the  substance  that 


*  I.  Three  Months’  Ministry.  A  series  of  Sermons  by  Thomas  T.  Lynch. 
London  :  W.  Kent  and  (’o..  Paternoster-row. 

II.  Among  Transgressors;  A  Theological  Tract.  By  Thomas  T.  Lynch. 
'V.  Kent,  Paternoster-row’. 
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they  may  pierce  its  deeper  heart,  and  interpret  its  law.  !Mr. 
Lynch  is  more  patient  than  he  was  ;  suhenii^  to  such  a  nature  as 
his  is  a  mighty  teacher,  it  compels  to  patience.  We  all  feel 
reverence  before  the  suffering,  even  when  they  are  not  the  most 
gifted  of  our  race,  but  when  sorrow  is  borne  by  the  heart,  able 
from  its  bruising  to  yield  up  new  sweetness,  then  the  most 
youthful  sufferer  becomes  even  venerable  to  the  eye.  Our  Miiter 
has  been  to  a  severe  school.  Naturally  it  is  clear  that  his 
mind,  like  minds  of  his  order,  works  in  jerks ;  he  is,  no  doubt, 
irritable,  and  hasty,  and  impatient,  too  satiric  upon  poor  human 
frailties,  perhaps  more  capable  of  intellectual  than  of  moral 
s}Tnpathy,  too  much  disposed  to  scorn  labour  which  has  the 
mud  and  dust  of  everyday  life  upon  it.  Thcophilus  Triiial 
made  some  foes  who  have  never  forgiven  him,  and  })erhaps 
^Ir.  Lynch  is  not  very  ready  to  forgive.  We  never  had  the 
honour  to  meet  him  but  once,  and  then  we  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  receive  a  sharp  thrust  of  Trinars  satiric  spear ;  all  our 
impressions  therefore  are  simply  those  of  a  disinterested  and 
distant  reader,  and  we  must  speak  of  the  book  now  before  us  as 
exhibiting  the  conquest  we  think  of  what  many  would  regard  as 
objoctionablo  in  other  volumes,  and  we  can  only  describe  this 
“  Three  j\Ionths’  Ministry  ’’  as  rare  and  beautiful  Christian 
teaching.  We  read  and  tind  the  word  of  the  teacher  is  very 
nigh  us,  even  in  our  heart.’’  AVe  arc  not  at  all  disposed  to  become 
the  champion  for  all  our  author’s  axiomatic  utterances,  or  for  his 
particular  interpretation  of  theological  relations,  indeed,  we  dare 
to  say  M’c  are  right  in  believing  that  Air.  livnch  is  rather  the 
exponent  of  the  truths  of  revelation  than  one  of  the  sanhedrim 
or  the  assembly  of  divines.  Sanhedrims  and  assemblies  arc  also 
nc'cessary,  they  fix  the  lines  of  truth — this  is  not  Air.  Lynch’s 
office.  AVe  believe  he  would  find  his  work  rather  in  arresting 
spiritual  vagrants,  and  binding  up  bursting  or  broken  hearts.  AVc 
propose  to  be  rather  free  in  our  quotations.  The  following 
imaginary  sketch  of  the  A’^oung  Sadducee  and  his  dead  vife 
cannot  be  without  an  application  to  some  sadducces  we  know  of. 
It  is  from  a  very  striking  sennoii,  entitled  the  ‘‘Sadducccs 
answered.” 


“  She  marries,  observe,  according  to  their  story,  not  for  love,  but 
for  haw ;  and  thus  they  exhibit  marriage  in  the  most  disagreeable 
form  they  could  select.  It  is  not  the  sweet  intimacy  of  one  witli 
one ;  no,  the  woman  marries  to  become  tlie  mechanical  instrument 
whereby  the  register  of  a  family  may  be  duly  filled  with  infant- 
names  ;  and  as  this  does  not  succeed  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  cases,  she  mairics  seven  times,  and  at  last — oli,  happily  tor 
her  ! — she  dies.  Now,  we  will  suppose  that  after  Christ  had  spoken 
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(wo  shall  return  to  his  reply  presently),  a  young  Sadducee,  not  yet 
hardened  to  the  ways  of  the  sect  of  which  he  had  been  born  a 
member,  and  yet  not  ready  to  attach  himself  to  the  weary  punctilio 
and  routine  of  the  Pharisees — we  will  suppose  such  a  young 
Sadducee  crying  out,  “  ^Master,  master,  hear  me  !  ”  Now,  what  is  it 
ho  has  to  say  ?  lie  is  pained  with  a  very  ancient  trouble  and  a  very 
modern  one ;  a  trouble  which  the  tongue  of  the  poet,  who  is  at  once 
the  sufferer  and  the  rejoicer,  has  uttered  for  him,  in  our  modern  days, 
in  these  words  : 

“  Oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish’d  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.” 

“  This  young  Sadducee  has  lost  his  young  wife.  He  saw  the  rose 
upon  her  cheek  grow  pale  ;  he  saw  the  bosom  sink  with  a  last  breath 
into  unchanging  stillness ;  the  little  hand  that,  pressing  upon  his 
strong  arm,  made  him  feel  a  willing  captive,  can  touch  him  no  more  ; 
and  the  voice,  whose  common  tones  were  sweeter  than  the  Nvorld’s 
best  flattery,  is  silent  for  ever.  Now  we  might  well  say  that  if 
marriage  in  this  world  is  unhappy,  and  a  chain  to  us,  that  chain  will 
not  be  carried  into  the  new  world  to  bind  us  there  ;  but  if  marriage 
has  been  no  chain,  but  the  very  consummation  of  our  heart’s  desire, 
if  it  has  not  been  an  outward  affair,  either  of  worldly  policy  or 
animal  preference  ;  but  if  it  has  been  a  holy  tie — first  binding  a  soul 
witli  a  soul,  and  afterwards  one  total  life  with  another  total  life — 
wliat  shall  we  say  then  ?  ‘  Master,  master,  hear  me  !  Is  she  gone 

forever?  Is  tliere  no  re-union  ?  Will  that  voice  never  speak  again, 
and  that  hand  never  touch  me  more  ?  Shall  I  never  see  that  bosom 
lightly  rise  and  gently  fall  ?  Will  that  unchanging,  icy,  marble-still¬ 
ness  never  Ix)  broken  ?  ’ 

“  Now,  "what  do  you  think  Christ  would  say  to  that?  We  may 
refuse  to  put  words  into  Christ’s  mouth ;  but  we  may  exclaim,  as  if 
we  w’ere  addressing  Him,  ‘  Hast  thou  no  balm  for  this  trouble,  O  thou 
prophet  of  Nazareth  ?  Hast  thou  no  consolation  for  this  grief,  O 
thou  Jesus,  Saviour  of  men  ?’  He  has  a  balm,  and  He  has  a 
consolation.  He  teaches  that  Love  is  Lord — that  the  lordship  com¬ 
mences  here  as  in  a  feeble  twilight,  but  asserts  its  full  supremacy 
hereafter,  when  all  the  clouds  of  time — which  are  already  tinged  in 
the  sunrise  wdth  gold,  and  so  their  darkness  glorified — shall  have? 
passed  away,  and  the  whole  sky  be  broadly  beautiful,  and  every 
heart  filled  'with  and  fitted  for  its  own  appropriate  delight.” 

THE  ATIIANASIAN  CREED. 

“  You  may  take  it  as  a  truth,  that  there  is  no  creed  'which  God 
cares  for  which  a  man  cannot  sometimes  sing  joyfully.  We  are  to 
have  peace  and  joy  through  believing.  What,  then,  shall  we  say 
about  believing  tlie  Athanasian  Creed  ?  He  that  can  receive  if,  let 
him  receive  it ;  but  not  impose  it  on  others.  It  guards  the  truth 
with  the  swords  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  Jacob’s  cruel  sons.  Its  inge¬ 
nuity  is  admirable,  its  anathema  detestable,  its  logic  very  acute  j  and 


as  an  liisiorical  exposition  of  old  thought,  its  value  is  high,  lhit.it 
has  turned  truth  into  a  seourge,  and  there  is  nothing  congenial  to 
the  heart  of  God  in  those  words,  ‘  which  faith,  exccjit  every  one  do 
keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlast¬ 
ingly.’  There  is  mo  love  in  this  anathema.  It  makes  God  a  liar; 
for  He  says,  ‘  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,’  and 
many  men  seek  God,  and  find  Him,  who  cannot  push  their  way 
through  this  prickly  fence.  A  man  may  love  God,  and  yet  not  bo  a 
metaphysician.  There  is  no  reason  why  love  and  logic  should  not 
bo  fast  friends  ;  but,  if  love  without  a  fence  of  logic  is  like  a  vine¬ 
yard  of  grapes,  open  to  the  attack  of  the  wild  boar,  logic  without 
love  is  a  wilderness  of  brambles.  The  vineyard  may  need  to  lx; 
replanted,  but  the  brambles  wdll  newv  yield  gi*apes.  Here  and 
there  some  scrilic,  son  of  Simeon,  may  take  these  Athanasian 
‘  thorns  of  the  wilderness,’  and  fancy  he  does  God  service  by  using 
them  to  castigate  a  heretic.  Better  give  poor  heretics  a  bunch  of 
Eschol  grapes,  that  they  may  be  drawn  by  ‘  cords  of  love’  tjirougli 
the  wicket-gate  of  Intelligence  into  the  garden  that  has  promise  of 
a  threefold  blessing.” 

THE  GOLDEN  CALF. 

“  Again :  Consider  the  nation  of  which  David  was  a  member. 
As  they  grew  in  number,  were  they  not  called  ‘an  increase  of  sinful 
men  ?  ’  did  not  Aaron  describe  them  as  a  ])eoplc  ‘  set  on  mischief?’ 
and  God  name  them  ‘  a  stiff-necked  people  ?  ’  AVhilst  Closes  was 
procuring  for  them  the  Ljiw  in  Divine  handw’riting,  they  made  for 
themselves  ‘  gods  of  gold,’  and  vrith  riotous  unrestrained  sensuality 
danced  round  their  ‘  calf.’  Vain  was  the  holy  law  for  this  animalised 
people.  ^lo.scs  “  brake  the  tables,’  for  liis  ‘  {inger  waxed  hot ;  ’  and, 
as  if  in  the  fire  of  that  anger,  he  ‘  burnt  the  calf,  and  ground  it  to 
pow’dcr,  and  stra\ved  it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of 
Israel  drink  of  it.’  They  had  treacherously  departed  from  God, 
although  he  ‘  was  as  a  husband  unto  them,’  and  taken  for  their  Lord 
this  calf.  So  they  must  drink  the  curse  ;  must  feel  that  the  water  of 
life  had  become  foul,  dark,  and  poisonous — a  ^vater  of  death  to 
them — through  the  mingling  of  sensual  idolatry  wdth  the  pure  truth 
of  God.  Gold  is  good,  and  a  calf  a  good  creature  of  God  ;  for  did 
lie  not  order  golden  cherulnm  to  be  made  ?  and  one  of  the 
cherubic  faces  that  of  a  calf.  But  how  different  a  calf  without  an 
ark ! — gold  instead  of  God  ; — from  a  calf  as  paH  of  the  fourfold 
cherub,  near  the  ark  in  sanctity,  bending  over  it  in  worship,  a 
ministx'r  of  holiness,  not  a  lord  of  sin,  its  gold  resplendent  with  the 
lustre  of  the  glorious  Shekinah  :  so  different  is  sense  served  as  a  god 
from  sense  subject  as  a  cherub ;  as  ruling  it  is  accursed,  as  serving 
it  is  glorified.” 

THE  SCKIDES. 

“The  Scribe  class,  then,  is  a  most  useful  one.  Many  Scribes 
were  good  men,  and  yet  many  Scribes  were  opponents  of  Jesus 
Christ,  teachers  without  heart,  conviction,  and  greatness  in  their 


uttei’ancos,  men  of  the  letter  rather  than  men  of  the  spirit,  himiliar 
with  the  verbal  terms  of  a  writing,  but  not  with  its  abiding  power 
—men  who,  dwelling  under  the  shelter  of  what  was  old,  were 
content  to  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  what  was  dead — men,  indeed, 
who  oft  paraded  their  esteem  for  the  prophets,  and  drew  a  revenue 
by  converting  a  prophet’s  tomb  into  a  shrine.  For  this  is  one  of 
the  many  astonishments  wo  meet  with  in  this  world — that  a  dead 
body  is  so  much  more  durable  than  a  living  one.  You  may  keep  a 
dead  body  in  its  form  for  a  thousand  years,  but  you  cannot  sustain 
a  living  man  even  for  a  hundred  ;  and  you  may  keep  a  dead  church 
in  its  form  for  a  thousand  years,  but  it  shall  cost  you  much  effort 
and  many  tears  to  sustain  a  living  church,  even  for  a  hundred  years, 
in  its  pristine  purity.  While  the  prophets  lived,  they  were  a  terror 
to  evil-doers,  and  to  ecclesiastical  evil-doers  as  well  as  others. 
Their  breath  w.as  as  a  stream  of  fire,  and  their  words  were  thunder ; 
but  when  the  prophet  died,  then  ecclesiastical  policy  said,  ‘  Pre¬ 
serve  his  bones  !  ’  Great  is  the  value  of  a  ])rophct’s  bones  to  that 
very  class  of  men  that  feared  his  breath.  They  preserve  his  bones  ; 
they  build  a  tomb ;  men  come  to  worship  at  the  shrines  of  the 
propliets,  and  bring,  not  mites  only,  but  many  a  goodly  golden  coin, 
and  the  priest  stands  at  the  tond)’s  mouth  and  takes,  in  the  prophet’s 
name,  that  which  both  comforts  and  corrupts  himself.” 

TOrnilXG  HIS  RAIMENT. 

“  Old  Jerusalem  was  to  the  03^0  a  veiy  religious  city;  and  sois  modern 
Rome.  About  the  streets  you  might  see  men  walking  in  long  robes  ; 
and  perhaps  the  common  ])eoplc,  as  they  ])asscd,  stept  aside  to  give 
room  for  these  ample  dresses.  But  we  do  not  hear  of  an}^  one  so 
full  of  trust,  of  grateful  affection,  towards  the  senbes  in  long  clothing 
that  he  or  she  soimht  to  touch  their  garments.  But  there  was  one 
who  went  through  Jerusalem,  and  through  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Judma,  clad  no  doubt  in  simple  raiment,  and  as  he  walked,  there  was 
a  shrinking,  trembling  sufferer,  who  said,  ‘  If  I  do  but  touch  the  hem 
;  of  his  garment  I  shall  be  whole.’  Had  any  one  passed  the  robe  of 
!  a  scribe,  and  trodden  upon  it,  the  scribe  would  have  turned  round 
to  him,  perhaps,  with  eyes  not  pleasant  to  meet.  But  this  woman, 

I  fearing,  j'et  believed ;  she  touched  the  garment  of  Christ,  and  she 
'  was  healed.  A  great  sufferer  she  had  been,  and  for  a  long  time  liad 
she  suffered.  Her  calamity  was  the  constant  waste  of  life,  the  con¬ 
stant  loss  of  that  store  which  might  have  made  her  rich..  She  could 
j  not  die  speedily,  nor  could  she  live  easil3^  She  was  one  of  that  class 

j  of  sufferers  that  langui.sh  long,  hoping  to  die  ;  saying,  ‘  Oh,  that  thou 

would’st  hide  mo  in  the  grave  !’  and  yet,  in  a  happier  hour,  saying, 
‘  Oh,  that  I  might  live  for  daj’S  and  for  weeks,  with  such  plejisui'c 
1111(1  such  ability'  as  I  brieffy  enjoy  to-da}' !’  Well  does  she  represent 
affection  in  its  diseased  waste  ;  well  does  she  represent  that  loss  of 
vitality  which  we  feel  when  the  heart  is  wrong.  Life  ebbs  and  ebbs, 
and  3'et  still  the  stream  comes  :  it  trickles  when  it  ought  to  flow  ; 
and,  alas !  often  in  its  fullest  flow,  wo  are  rtjminded  that  it  will 
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shortly  and  painfully  pass  away.  She  touched  the  "arment  of 
Christ.  How  j)rofouiid  is  simplicity  !  His  garment:  it  is  His;  and 
therefore  it  is  dear,  and  therefore  it  has  power.  She  did  not  reason, 
saying,  ‘  How  can  a  dead  robe  give  a  living  strength?’  His  robe: 
it  is  His  own  ;  it  is  in  its  cfiects  part  of  Himself. 

“  Is  this  utter  mystery  to  us  ?  AVe  know  such  familiar  facts  as  that 
the  garment  is  warmed  by  the  life  of  man  ;  such  familiar  and 
alarming  hmts  as  that  the  diseases  of  the  frame  may  issue  through 
the  silken  clothing  that  girts  it  round.  But  do  we  know  no  more  ‘r* 
Do  not  the  novelists  tell  us,  and  that  again  and  again,  that  the 
lover  cannot  be  touched  with  the  skirts  of  her  dress  to  whom  his 
heart  does  homage,  without  feeling  that  heart  tremble  ?  Life  in  its 
finest  efHuences  comes  to  those  whose  susceptibility  is  keen  to 
atlection.  This  woman,  full  of  faith,  full  of  fear,  burdened  with 
nervousness,  was  yet,  through  the  very’  keenness  of  her  trouble,  able 
to  exercise  a  peculiarly  tender  and  affectionate  trust.  But  she  dared 
not  face  even  the  S.aviour;  she  touched  him  from  behind.  And 
many,  in  their  hope  to  get  a  benefit  from  the  Gospel  to  which  their 
suffering  heart  does  homage,  dare  not  face  the  Lord  ;  but  they  come 
to  liim  as  from  behind ;  and  he  lets  them  come.  He  did  not  say, 

‘  There  is  a  woman  coming  to  touch  me  ;  ’  and  so  turn  all  eyes  upon 
her  to  embarrass  her,  and  aggravate  her  pain.  But  when  she  had 
touched  him,  then  he  tunied  round.  She  approached  him  from 
behind,  but  he  turned  the  light  of  His  kind  countenance  upon  her. 
And  now,  wh.at  shall  she  do  wdth  her  new  strength  but,  when  He 
asks,  ‘  Who  touched  me  ?  ’  say',  ‘  Lord,  it  was  1  ;  ’  and  whilst  yet 
trembling,  giv'e  thanks  ?  For  if  the  soul  is  healed,  it  y'et  trembles 
with  a  sens(‘  of  that  great  and  happy'  wonder  that  has  been  wrought 
upon  it.  We  do  not  become  less  sensitive,  though  we  cease  to  have 
the  same  diseased  sensitiveness,  when  Christ  has  touched  us.” 

THE  LAW  OF  GOD. 

“  The  law  in  its  operation — in  its  full  intensity  of  command,  and 
in  its  mild  adaptation  to  our  state — what  is  it  but  like  fire  ?  Sup- 
]K)se  we  knew  not  the  jiroperties  of  fire,  and  one  man  should  say, 
‘  1  have  gone  to  that  which  men  call  fire,  and  a  comfortable  glow 
spreads  through  my  li*ame.  Oh,  liow  pleasant  is  fire  !*  ‘  Nay,’  says 

another,  ‘  I  have  gone  to  that  which  men  call  fire,  and  1  have  jiut  my 
hand  in,  and  it  tingles  with  agony.’  How  can  these  things  be? 
How  can  fire  give  anguish,  and  yet  give  comfort  ?  It  does ;  wo 
know  it.” 

FAITH. 

“  Its  grasp  is  strong,  though  its  bloom  l)e  absent.  Let  us  trust 
God  in  the  winter  and  in  the  dark.  The  summer  and  the  morning 
are  sure.  Faith  will  not  make  the  sun  rise  sooner,  but  it  will  make  the 
night  seem  shortm* ;  for  duration  is  measurable  by  feelings  as  well  as 
by  hours.  Courage  !  then ;  for  the  night  is  short,  and  the  sunrise 
is  sure.” 
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The  Cure  of  Sadduceemn. — **  How  can  you  bo  helped  out  of 
Sadducecisin  but  by  Love  and  its  pain.’^ 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  STONES. 

“  I  will  close  with  an  anecdote  which  has  no  doubt  been  often 
told.  There  was  a  man  who  went  to  hear  Whitfield  preach,  and  he 
went  with  his  pocket  crammed  wdth  stones.  As  Whitfield  preached 
he  first  took  out  one  stone  and  threw  it  behind  him,  and  then 
another  stone  and  threw  that  down,  until  at  last  there  was  not  a 
stone  left  except  the  one  in  his  own  breast — his  heart,  and  even  that 
was  loosening  and  softening.  And  presently  that  stone  changed 
too,  and  became  a  fountain  of  waters,  giving  glory  to  God  in  tears 
of  sorrow,  instead  of  remaining  a  hard  stone  of  resistance.  Now  it 
may  be  that,  if  under  the  pretence  of  throwing  stones  at  King 
David,  we  are  really  angry  with  the  Bible,  and  'want  to  throw 
stones  against  the  Lord  God  himself — it  may'  be  that  we  shall 
empty  our  pockets,  and  throw  this  stone  down — this  objection 
down,  and  that  criticism  down,  and  the  other  objection  dow'ii — and 
presently  there  be  nothing  left  but  our  heart,  and  that  not  so  stony 
as  it  was,  because  it  has  been  growing  softer  and  softer  with  every 
foolish  and  perverse  quibble  thrown  aside.  Our  owm  heart  is 
changing.  And,  if  the  first  action  of  the  new  heart  be  to  make  our 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  its  next  may  bo  to  make  life  itself 
like  a  fountain  of  sunny'  and  invigorating  ’^vaters ;  and  it  is  well 
even  to  have  to  weep  a  little,  if  bye-and-by',  through  the  softness 
that  you  have  thus  exj)erienced,  you  obtain  joyful  draughts  of  refresh¬ 
ing  water  out  of  the  ever-flow’ing  fountain  of  eternal  life,  that  is  now 
not  afar  off’,  but  w'ithin  your  own  penitent  and  haj>py  breast.” 

Wc  believe  these  extracts  will  show  the  .'ibundant  wealth  of 
this  invigorating  volume.  Wc  heartily'  rcconiinend  it  to  .all  hoiu'st 
young  Sadducees  as  one  of  the  finest  modem  aids  to  faith.  We 
have  no  other  writer  in  England  who  apj)ro.achcs  so  near  to 
Novalis  in  the  subtlety  of  liis  spiritual  insight,  and  liis  painful 
earnestness  and  determination  to  see  the  real  meaning  of  spiritual 
things  as  Mr.  Lynch.  Wc  must  not  finally  lay  down  the  volume 
without  saying  that  the  book  contains  inany^  searching  and  beau¬ 
tiful  verses,  evidently  from  the  author^s  full  and  lyrical  mind  ;  the 
following  is  illustrative  of  true  spiritual  authority  : — 

CHRIST  AND  THE  PHARISEES. 

**  A  duiky  cloud  of  Pharisees 

Once  withered  round  the  Lord  of  Light ; 

Eager  their  angry  hearts  to  ease, 

And  veil  him  from  the  i)eople*8  sight. 

He  shone  with  such  a  golden  flame, 

That  all  their  lives  looked  foul  with  shame. 
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“  ‘  Thou  hast  the  tables  overthrown. 

The  holy  traders  scourged  away ; 

Thy  right  to  do  this  must  be  shown : 

Whence  thine  authority  ?  *  they  say ; 
Although  his  clear  and  tranquil  eye 
Heamed  with  Divine  authority. 
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“  Such  right  has  fire  to  purge  the  dross, 

Such  right  has  wind  to  cleanse  the  floor. 

Such  right  has  love  to  change  its  loss 
Into  our  gain  for  evermore : 

The  glorious  sun  has  such  a  right, 

To  put  the  vapoury  dark  to  flight. 

“  These  ask  the  sun  to  tell  them  plain. 

If  he  has  risen  and  rules  the  day  ! 

For  them  the  morning  star  in  vain 
Shone  witli  a  bright  precursive  ray ; 

This  let  them  tell :  To  cry,  ‘  Itepent,’ 

Whence  was  the  great  Baptiser  sent  ? 

“  Silent  is  every  haughty  tongue  : 

They  cannot,  for  they  dare  not,  tell ; 

Fearing  to  say,  ‘  From  earth’  had  sprung 
The  man  whom  all  men  honoured  well ; 

I'o  say,  ‘  From  heaven,*  yet  more  they  fear, — 

Why,  then,  their  deaf  and  scornful  ear  ? 

“  They  cannot  tell  if  Truth  is  true ; 

They  ask  of  Goodness,  Art  thou  good  ? 

Men  who  Law’s  Tables  overthrew 
And  stanch  to  traffic’s  tables  stood  : 

Full  on  the  rude  believing  crowd 

The  Lord  shines  through  this  dusky  cloud.” 

AV'ith  one  other  quotation  on  progress  in  religious  knowledge,  wc 
close  for  the  jfresent  the  volume.  The  pamphlet  received  with  it 
— “  Among  Transgressors  ’’ — wc  reserve  for  a  subsequent  notice. 

“  It  is  impossible  that  wcean  aright  understand  either  God’s  word 
or  his  power  unless  wc  are  in  sympathy  wit  It  liis  character;  and  if, 
then,  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with  that  deep  and  patient  love  in 
which  the  fullest  expri'ssion  of  God’s  character  is  given,  we  shall 
not  a])prehend  any  Jlihlo  truth  as  wo  inight,  and  specially  in  its 
relation  to  future  existence  and  eternal  good.  You  may  ])resentto 
a  man  a  hook  in  a  small  type,  and  say,  ‘  Can  you  read  this  r’  He 
answers,  ‘  No.’  You  present  it  to  him  in  a  larger  type,  and  again 
ask,  ‘  Can  you  read  this?’  ‘No.’  You  take  tlie  very  largest  typo 
that  you  can  procure,  ‘  Can  you  read  it  ?’  ‘  No.’  But  what  if  he 

should  then  say,  ‘  T  am  blind  ?’  That  explains  all.  A  blind  man 
can  neither  react  the  truth  in  small  tjqic  nor  in  larger  type,  nor  in 
the  largest  type  ;  hut  the  man  whose  eyes  are  weak  may  often  read 
it  in  large  tyi)e  when  he  cannot  read  it  in  small.  So,  again,  if  from 
your  House  of  Faith  you  look  out  of  the  windows  of  Belief,  and 
upon  file  distant  edge  of  the  horizon  see  the  bright  towers  of  the 
celestial  city,  you  may  take  a  man  to  the  window,  and  you  may 
point  to  the  distance  and  say,  ‘  Now,  can  you  in  that  dim  cloud  sec 
a  point,  just  the  top  of  a  pinacle  ?  That  is  the  ])inacle  of  one  of 
the  great  beauteous  mansions  of  the  celestial  city, — can  you  see  it? 

“  ‘  No,  no  ;  not  at  all.’ 

“Then  you  say,  ‘AVell,  do  you  sec  yonder  spire,  a  good  way  on 
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“  ‘  Then  do  you  see,  much  nearer  to  us,  to  the  riglit, — it  is  idmost 
in  a  line  Avith  the  spire, — do  you  see  a  beautiful  tree  covered  with 
spring  verdure,  green  leaves,  beautiful  Avhite  and  red  blossoms  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,  no.’ 

“  ‘Well,  do  you  see,  then,  just  below, — it  is  almost'in  the  same 
line, — just  bcloAv,  in  a  valley,  but  upon  its  op})osite  slope  ; — do  you 
see  a  house,  abroad,  kindly,  hospitable-looking  house  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  he  says,  ‘  I  think  1  see  the  house.’ 

“  ‘  Then  look  right  across  the  house  steadily.  Do  you  see,  now, 
the  tree  ?  ’ 

“  ‘Ah  !  I  sec  something  dimly.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  think  you  sec  the  spire  beyond  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Hardly  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  point  of  light.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  now  look  right  to  the  very  edge  of  the  [sky.  Do  you 
see  any  thing  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No, — yes  !  but  only  a  cloud ;  still  I  had  not  noticed  that  cloud 
before.’ 

“Now  this  House  Avhich  lies  near  us  is  the  house  of  aflection  and 
friendship ;  and  that  beautiful  Tree  Avhich  grows  further  off  is  the 
tree  of  poetry,  of  the  blooming,  enthusiastic,  feeling  heart;  and  the 
spire  that  rises  up  beyond  belongs  to  the  Temple  of  Heligion,  in 
which  Ave  Avorshij) ;  and  cpiite  in  a  line  Avith  this  you  may  obserAX, 
on  the  edge  of  the  sky,  the  towers  of  the  celestial  city,  half  hidden 
in  a  luminous  cloud.  And  if  a  man  has  those  full  human  affections, 
which  are  interpreters,  he  Avill  be  able,  avIicti  Ave  point  him  to  the 
spire,  to  see  beyond  it  the  city  in  the  distance* ;  and  if  aa'c  point  him 
to  the  tree,  he  Avill  sec  the  city;  and  if  aa'c  point  him  to  the  house, 
he  Avill  sec  the  city,  because  tliey  all,  as  it  AA'ere,  lie  in  one  line ;  and 
he  that  can  see  the  last  object — that  can  note  it  distinctly  even  as  a 
cloud — can  see  all  the  other  objects  Avhich  lie  in  a  line  Avith  it.  Hut 
it  may  ha])pen  that  a  man  can  only  see  clearly  the  first  object.  He 
can  see  hoAV  holy  and  how  lov'ely  human  friendship  is.  Well,  if  lie 
has  affection  enough  just  to  discern  that,  the  other  things  behind  it 
he  can  at  least  sec  dimly.  You  cannot  ha\'c  an  eye  for  love  Avithout 
looking  towards  heaA'cn,  though  heav'cn  itself  may  reni.ain  for  a  Avhilc 
invisible.  For  you  co.nnot  behold  this  house  of  friendshij)  Avithout 
getting  a  dim  sight  of  the  tree  of  poetry,  Avhose  bc^autiful  blossoms 
soon  come  clearly  into  vicAv ;  and  if  you  can  behold  the  tree  of 
poetry,  it  is  im])ossible  that  you  can  liav'o  any  clear  view  of  it  Avith¬ 
out  seeing  something  of  religion  beyond.  You  Avill  see  the  spire 
as  it  w(5rc,  through  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  yet  aboA'o  them. 
And  if  you  see  the  spire,  Avliy,  then,  it  is  ipiite  certain  that  you  Avill 
soon  see  the  celestial  city  ;  for  these  four  rise  iii)  one  above  the 
other.” 
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Silas  Maeneb,  The  Weaver  of  Raveloe. 
By  George  Eliot,  Author  of  “Adam 
Bede.”  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  1861. 

The  author  of  “  Adam  Bede,”  in  this 
charmin"  story,  the  “  History  of  Silas 
Marner,”  j^ives  to  us  the  sad  narra¬ 
tive  of  a  heart  stunned  and  broken, 
driven  from  God  and  man  by  unjust 
suspicion,  falsehood,  and  faithlessness. 
The  story  of  misanthropy  is  not  new 
— it  lias  been  very  often  told  ;  but  in 
this  book  the  art  or  the  experience  of 
the  author  j^ives  to  the  ancient  saw 
all  the  effects  of  newness.  Silas 
Marner,  a  young  weaver,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  or  Independent 
church  in  Liintern  Yard.  He  was 
upon  the  very  eve  of  marriage  when 
called  upon  to  sit  up  with  a  dying 
deacon.  Circumstances  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  he  robbed  the  old  man 
he  came  to  aid.  The  story  leaves  no 
doubt  the  robbery  was  committed  by 
a  fellow-member  of  the  church  in 
Lantern  Yard — a  young  man  the 
most  beloved  friend  of  Sikis.  Poor 
Silas  is  driven  forth  ;  and  William 
Dale  marries  the  object  of  the  aftec- 
tions  of  Silas.  Poor  Silas  calls  on 
God  in  vain  to  clear  him.  'I'he  cur- 
tiiin  falls  upon  him  guilty  ;  and  none 
save  God,  and  Sila.s,  and  the  reader, 
know  his  innocence.  It  is  the  coni- 
inencenient  of  a  very  common  plot ; 
but  the  effect  upon  the  reader’s  mind 
is  of  a  sad  experience  really  told  in 
his  hearing.  Poor  Silas  makes  a 
shipwreck  of  all  that  he  possessed. 
What  trust  can  he  have  in  God,  when 
God  did  not  clear  him  ?  What  trust 
can  he  place  in  man  or  woman,  when 
man  and  woman  have  only  deceived 
and  suspected  him  ?  He  flies  from 
the  village,  and  becomes  a  lonely, 
wretched,  feiired  man,  anchoring  his 
hojws  upon  his  accumulating  gold, 
till  he  is  robl>ed  of  this,  the  .slow 
accumulation  and  hoarding  of  twenty 
years.  It  is  a  cruel  8toi*y ;  but  the 


light  conics.  We  must  not  anticipate 
the  pleasure  our  readers  will  find  in 
perusing  the  story  for  themselves.  A 
little  helpless  orphan  toddles  into  the 
poor  cottage  of  Silas,  and  recalls  him 
back  to  heart,  and  hope,  and  life. 
The  story  is  not  very  long — only  one 
instead  of  three  volumes — but  there 
are  a  great  many  matters  of  interest 
beside  the  story.  Perhaps  all  that 
made  “  Adam  Bede”  so  cliarniing  to 
the  reader  is  here,  and  all  that  made 
‘‘  Adam  Bede”  so  doubtful — and  at 
best  doubtful  in  its  moral  influence  it 
certainly  is — is  away.  There  is  much 
sad  knowledge  here ;  but  it  seems 
flowing  out  into  clearness.  Of  courM*, 
the  wonderful  and  perfect  humour  of 
our  author  is  here.  For  instance, 
what  do  our  readers  think  of  thh 
argument  for  ghosts  ? — 

“  ‘  Ay,  but  there’s  this  in  it.  Dow¬ 
las,’  said  the  landlord,  speaking  in  a 
tone  of  much  candour  and  tolerance ; 
‘  there’s  folks,  i’  niy  opinion,  they 
can’t  see  ghos'es,  not  if  they  stood  as 
I)lain  as  a  pike-staff  before  ’em.  And 
there’s  reason  i’  that.  For  there’s  my 
wife,  now,  can’t  smell,  not  if  she’d  the 
strongest  of  cheese  under  her  nose. 
I  never  see'd  a  ghost  myself,  but  then 
I  says  to  myself,  “Very  like  I  haven’t 
got  the  smell  fur  ’em.”  I  mean,  put¬ 
ting  a  ghost  for  a  smell,  or  else  con- 
trariways.  And  so.  I’m  for  holdin;; 
with  both  sides  ;  for,  as  I  sjty,  the 
truth  lies  between  ’em.  Aid  if 
Dowlas  was  to  go  and  stand,  and  sav 
he’d  never  seen  a  wink  o’  ( diff‘’s  Holi¬ 
day  all  the  night  through.  I’d  back 
him  ;  and  if  anybody  said  as  (jliffs 
Holiday  was  certain  sure,  for  all  that, 
I’d  back  him  too.  For  the  smell’s 
what  I  go  by.’ 

“The  landlord’s  analogical  argu¬ 
ment  was  not  well  received  by  the 
farrier — a  man  intensely  opposed 
compromise. 

“  ‘  Tut,  tut,’  he  said,  .setting  down 
his  glass  with  refreshed  irritation; 
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grieved  voice,  as  if  she  were  hearing 
an  unfavourable  report  of  a  sick  man’s 
case.  She  was  silent  for  some  minutes; 
at  last  she  said — 

“  ‘  There’s  wise  folks,  happen,  as 
know'  how  it  all  is  ;  the  parson  knows, 
I’ll  be  bound  ;  but  it  takes  big  words 
to  tell  them  things,  and  such  as  poor 
folks  can’t  make  much  out  on.  I  can 
never  rightly  know  the  meaning  o* 
w  hat  I  hear  at  church,  only  a  bit  here 
and  there,  but  I  know  it’s  good  words 
— 1  do.  But  what  lies  upo’  your 
mind — it’s  this.  Master  Marner :  as, 
if  Them  above  had  done  the  right 
thing  by  you.  They’d  never  ha’  let 
you  be  turned  out  for  a  wicked  thief 
when  you  was  innicent.’  ” 


‘what’s  the  smell  got  to  do  with  it  ? 
Did  ever  a  ghost  give  a  man  a  black 
eye  ?  That’s  what  I  should  like  to 
know.  If  ghos'es  want  me  to  believe 
in  ’em,  let  ’em  leave  otf  skulking  i’  the 
dark  and  i’  lone  places — let  ’em  come 
where  there’s  company  and  candles.’ 

“  ‘  As  if  ghos’es  ’ud  want  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  in  by  anybody  so  ignirant !  ’ 
said  Mr.  Macey,  in  deep  disgust  at 
the  farrier’s  crass  incompetence  to 
apprehend  the  conditions  of  ghostly 
phenomena.” 

Dolly  Winthrop  is  one  of  those 
characters  our  author  can  paint  wdth 
wonderful  vigour.  We  love  Dolly 
Winthrop  ourselves.  Our  readers 
need  be  under  no  need  to  question 
the  rectitude  of  our  moral  character 
in  thus  giving  way  to  our  feelings, 
for  Dolly  w'as  only  the  village  nurse 
—an  amazing  reverse  to  the  Mrs. 
Gumps  of  our  large  towms.  It  docs 
our  heart  good  to  hear  poor  Dolly 
talking  to  poor  Silas,  and  trying  to 
clear  his  mind  from  the  clouds  which 
had  gathered  over  it.  Thus  she 
rebukes  him  for  his  absence  from 
church  : — 

“  ‘  Well,  Master  Marner,  it’s  niver 
too  bite  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf ;  and 
if  you’ve  niver  had  no  church,  there’s 
no  telling  the  good  it’ll  do  you.  For 
1  feel  so  set  up  and  comfortable  as 
niver  was,  when  I’ve  been  and  heard 
the  prayers,  and  the  singing  to  the 
praise  and  glory  o’  God,  as  Mr.  Macey 
gives  out — and  Mr.  Crackenthorp 
saying  good  words,  and  more  par- 
tic’lar  on  Sacramen’  Day ;  and  if  a 
bit  o’  trouble  comes,  I  feel  as  I  can 
put  up  wi’  it,  for  I’ve  looked  for  help 
i'  the  right  ciuarter,  and  gev  myself 
up  to  Them  as  we  must  all  give  our¬ 
selves  up  to  at  the  last ;  ancl  if  we’n 
done  our  part,  it  isn’t  to  be  believed 
as  Them  us  are  above  us  ’till  be 
vorse  nor  wc  are,  and  come  short  o’ 
Theirn.’  ” 

There  is  a  happy  conversation 
^ben,  after  Silas  had  enlightened 
Holly  on  the  early  part  of  his  histor}’, 
and  hi»  misery,  and  his  doubts,  she 
attempts  to  clear  the  case  for  him  : — 

“  ‘  O  dear,  dear,’  said  Dolly,  in  a 


“  ‘  Well,  then.  Master  Marner,  it 
come  to  me  summat  like  this  :  I  can 
make  nothing  o’  the  drawing  o’  lots 
and  the  answer  coming  wrong  ;  it  ’ud 
mayhap  take  the  parson  to  tell  that, 
and  he  could  only  tell  us  i*  big  words. 
But  what  come  to  me  as  clear  as  the 
daylight,  it  was  when  I  was  troubling 
over  poor  Bessy  Fawkes ;  and  it 
allays  comes  into  my  heiid  when  I’m 
sorry  for  folks,  and  feel  as  I  can’t  do 
a  power  to  help  ’em,  not  if  I  wjis  to 
get  up  i’  the  middle  o’  the  night — it 
comes  into  my  head  as  Them  above 
has  got  a  deal  tenderer  heart  nor 
what  I've  got — for  I  can’t  be  anyw'ays 
better  nor  Them  as  made  me,  and  if 
anything  looks  hard  to  me,  it’s  be¬ 
cause  there’s  things  I  don’t  know  on  ; 
and  for  the  matter  o’  that,  there  may 
be  plenty  o’  things  I  don’t  know  on, 
for  it’s  little  as  I  know — that  it  i.s. 
And  so,  while  I  wim  thinking  o’  that, 
you  come  into  my  mind.  Master 
Marner,  and  it  all  oome  pouring  in  : 

- if  I  felt  i’  my  inside  what  was 

the  right  and  just  thing  by  you,  and 
them  as  prayed  and  drawed  the  lots, 
all  but  that  wicked  un,  if  they’d  ha’ 
done  the  right  thing  by  you  if  they 
could,  isn’t  there  Them  as  wjis  at  the 
making  on  us,  and  knows  better  and 
has  a  better  will  f  And  that’s  all  as 
ever  I  can  be  sure  on,  and  everything 
else  is  a  big  puzzle  to  me  when  1 
tliink  on  it.  For  there  was  the  fever 
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come  and  took  off  them  as  were  fiill- 
ji^rowed,  and  left  the  helpless  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  there’s  the  breaking  o’ 
limbs  ;  and  them  as  ’iid  do  right  and 
be  sober  have  to  suffer  by  them  as 
are  contrairy — eh,  there’s  trouble  i’ 
this  world,  and  tliere’s  things  as  we 
can  niver  make  out  the  rights  on. 
And  all  its  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to 
trusten,  aster  Mamer — to  do  the 
right  thing  as  fur  as  we  know,  and 
to  trusten.  For  if  us  as  knows  so 
little  Ciin  see  a  bit  o’  good  and  rights, 
we  may  be  sure  as  there’s  a  good  and 
a  rights  bigger  nor  what  we  c-an  know 
— 1  feel  it  i’  my  own  inside  as  it  must 
be  so.  And  if  vou  could  but  ha’  gone 
on  trustening,  Master  Marner,  you 
wouldn’t  ha’  nin  away  from  your  fel¬ 
low- creators  and  been  so  lone.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  but  that  ’ud  ha’  been  hard,’ 
said  Silas,  in  an  under-tone  ;  ‘  it  ’ud 
ha’  been  hard  to  tnisten  then.’ 

“  ‘  And  so  it  would,’  said  Dolly, 
almost  with  compunction;  ‘them 
things  are  easier  said  nor  done  ;  and 
I’m  pirtly  ashamed  o’  talking.’ 

“  ‘  Nay,  nay,’  s^ud  Silas,  ‘you’re  i’ 
the  right,  Mrs.  Winthrop  -  you’re  i’ 
the  right.  There’s  good  i’  this  world 
— I've  a  feeling  o’  that  now  ;  and  it 
makes  a  man  feel  as  there’s  a  good 
more  nor  he  can  see,  i’  spite  o’  the 
trouble  and  the  wickedness.  Tliat 
drawing  o’  the  lots  is  dark  ;  but  the 
child  was  sent  to  me  :  there’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  us — there’s  dealings.’  ’ 

The  stor\',as  we  have  .said,  brightens 
towards  the  close  ;  and  the  village 
scenes  fa<le  beneath  the  light  of  a 
most  heavenly  evening.  There  is  in 
this  volume  the  matter  of  many  ser¬ 
mons  ;  and  its  ver}*  substance  is  that 
which,  if  sermons  want,  they  lack  all 
for  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
delivered — the  attempt,  at  any  rate, 
to  answer  the  dark  questions  of  dark 
hearts,  and  to  make,  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  “  the  crooked  places  straight  and 
the  rough  pUices  plain.”  A  beautiful 
paragraph  may  give  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  whole  lx>ok  : — 

“  In  old  days  there  were  angels 
who  came  and  took  men  by  the  hand 
and  led  them  away  from  the  city  of 


destruction.  We  see  no  white-winwri 
angels  now.  But  yet  men  are  led 
away  from  threatening  destruction: 
a  hand  is  put  into  theirs,  which  leads 
them  forth  gently  towards  a  calm 
and  bright  land,  so  that  they  look  no 
more  backward  ;  and  the  hand  nmv 
be  a  little  child’s.” 

Poems,  Sacred  and  Secular.  Bv  the  Ecv. 

William  Crosswell,  B.D.  Edited,  with 

a  Memoir,  b}*  A.  Cleveland  Coxe.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

We  have  been  very  much  jtleased 
with  this  very  beautiful  little  volume 
— a  chaste  collection  of  the  works  of 
a  poet  bound  together  by  the  hands 
of  a  poet.  Mr.  Crosswell  was  an 
American  clergyman  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  His  story  is  a  very 
short  one,  and  very  soon  told.  He 
was  born  at  Hudson  in  1804.  HL* 
life  is  little  more  than  the  record  of 
the  ordinary  pathway  through  the 
college  to  the  church  and  its  varied 
avenues  of  usefulness.  At  college, 
he  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  I)oane,  Dr. 
Wheaton,  (’oxe,  and  other  proini.dng 
young  men  now  well  known  to  this 
country.  He  was  ordained  in  1821* 
by  Dr.  Griswold,  of  Massaclni3ett.s. 
and  entered  on  the  rectoi-ship  of 
Christ  Church,  Boston.  Mr.  CW 
says 

*•  To  a  man  of  his  t.istcs  and  sen.sibilties. 
there  coulfl  not  liave  been  committed  i 
more  attractive  charge.  It  was  neither  i 
“fashionable  church,”  nor  a  post  for 
popular  display ;  still  less  was  it  a  fit 
incumbency.  He  found  in  it  a  cure  ot 
Bouls,  and  that  was  all  he  desired ;  but  bf 
was  the  man  of  all  others  to  find  in  the 
antiquity  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
church  a  charm  which  endeared  to  him. 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  its  very  stones  and 
timbers.  It  was  an  old  colonial  fabric, 
and  one  of  the  very  few  in  America  which 
boasted  a  chime  of  bells.  Its  altar-service 
of  silver  was  the  gift  of  King  George  the 
Second  in  17A3,  and  the  liells  were  added 
only  ten  years  later,  by  friends  of  the 
Colonial  Church  in  England.  From  iti 
tower,  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill  ha^ 
been  watched  by  the  chief  men  of  the 
province.  Subse(;uently,  M'ashington  hw 
worshipped  beneath  its  roof ;  and  one  « 


the  earliest  marble  busts  of  the 
President  adorned  its  walls.  In  its  raulo 
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reposed  the  dead  ;  and  ntany  authentic 
stories  of  the  youn>»  rector’s  predecessors 
were  full  of  interest  for  him.  liut  these 
were  the  mere  aeeidents  of  his  position. 

>’o  one  that  knew  liim  ever  doubted 
that  lie  found  his  <leepest  satisfaction  in 
feeding  Christ’s  sheep ;  in  going  in  and 
out  among  them,  with  n  holv  love  for 
their  souls,  that  governed  all  his  aetioiis  ; 
and  in  the  continual  jirayers  which  ho 
offered,  publicly  and  privately,  for  the 
galvatiun  of  all  mankind. 

He  died  in  the  church,  while  en- 
gsigod  in  the  scrxdces  of  the  sanctuary, 
in  IHol. 

Mr.  Cros.swell  was  far  from  pos¬ 
sessing  the  genius  of  Kehlo  or  Ileber, 
hut  he  po.ssc.s.sod  much  of  their  spirit. 
But  he  did  not  make  poetry  the  ou.si- 
ncss  of  his  life,  but  simply  Ids  recrea¬ 
tion.  His  poems  are  not  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  literary  canons,  or  of  one  who 
de.sired  to  deserx'o  well  of  the  critic.s. 

He  was  .an  afiectionate  and  dutiful 
child  of  the  Church.  He  loved  to 
dedicate  hi.s  verse  to  church  forms, 
and  day.s,  and  u.sages ;  and  some 
seem  to  have  reg:irded  his  genius — a.s 
the  genius  of  Keble — as  Papistic  ; 
but  this  is  unjust,  and  they  need  to 
be  reminded  of  what  Coleridge  has 
said — “  That  what  the  Ihiritans  re¬ 
garded  as  rapUtic  in  the  fdiiirchmcn 
of  the  Stuart  period  in  Donne,  for 
instance,  was  often  rather  patriMic. 
Their  habits  of  mind  wore  bred  of 
that  jirimitive  apostolicity  which,  | 
though  wholly  unlike  the  religion  of  ; 
the  Ihiritans,  resembles  Popery  only  j 
Ji3  gold  is  like  brass,  or  like  touch-  ■ 
wood  that  is  covered  with  tinsel.”  { 
The  following  lines  on  the  church,  the  i 
scene  of  hi.s  own  ministratirms,  con-  I 
tain  most  fof  the  attributes  of  his 
tender  and  touching  verse  : — 

CHRIST  CHURCH. 

Her?,  brother,  let  us  pause  awhile, 

And  in  this  quiet  chancel  muse 
j  On  vanished  friend.s  who  thronged  each 
i  aisle, 

And  crowded  these  deserted  pews ; — 

To  whom  1  broke  the  bread  of  life, 

And  poured  the  mystic  cup  of  grace. 

And  hoped,  when  past  this  mortal  strife, 

I  To  share  with  them  our  Lord’s  embrace 


I  Full  arc  the  tombs  o’er  which  wo  tread ; 
i  And,  with  o’erwholming  sense  of  awe, 

I  I  summon  back  the  holy  dead 
j  Whom  once  around  these  rails  I  .saw. 
And  how  much  nearer  at  this  hour, 

Tlioir  unseen  presence  than  we  know ! 
This  is  a  thought  of  thrilling  j)ower  : 
j  O,  speak  with  reverent  voice — speak 
low ! 

IIow’  oft,  at  dead  of  night,  when  sleep 
In  heaviest  folds  wrapt  all  around, 

I’ve  come,  my  vigil  here  to  keep. 

And  sighed  to  hear  some  human  sound! 
Alone  amid  the  scene  of  gloom, 

I’ve  watched  for  dawn,  and  felt  op¬ 
pressed 

To  know,  that,  in  the  lofty  room, 

I  was  the  only  living  guest. 

The  ticking  of  yon  ancient  clock, 

Tliat  marks  the  solemn  tread  of  time, 
Against  my  heart-strings  seemed  to  knock ; 
And,  heark  !  those  Christmas  bells  sub¬ 
lime  ! 

So  have  they  rung  a  hundred  years, 

And  on  the  oars  that  heard  them  first 
The  cliiming  of  the  starry  spheres 

With  their  enrapturing  tones  has  burst. 

We  believe  the  following  line.s  are 
not  unknown  in  thi.s  country.  They 
are  Jin  impressive  thought  upon  the 
text  of  the  apostle—  “  Hut  even  unto 
this  day,  wdien  Moses  is  read,  the  veil 
i.s  uj)on  their  heart.  Neverthele.ss, 
when  it  .sliall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the 
veil  shall  be  taken  away”  : — 

THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

I  SAW’  them  in  their  s^'nngoguo  as  in  their 
ancient  day, 

And  never  from  my  memory  the  Bcene 
slinll  fade  away ; 

For  dazzling  on  my  vision  still  the  latticed 
galleries  shine 

With  Israel’s  lovliest  daughters,  in  their 
beauty  half  Divine. 

It  is  the  holy  Sabbath  eve;  the  solitary 
light 

Sheds,  mingled  with  the  hues  of  day, 
lu.stre  nothing  bright ; 

On  swarthy  brow  and  piercing  glance  it 
falls  with  saddening  tinge, 

And  dimly  gilds  the  Pharisee’s  phylac¬ 
teries  ana  fringe. 

The  two-leaved  iloors  slide  slow  apart 
before  the  Eastern  screen, 

As  rise  the  Hebrew  liarrnonics,  with 
chanted  prayers  between ; 

And  ’mill  the*  tissued  veils  disclosed,  f 
many  a  gorgeous  dye, 

EnvelopiMl  in  their  jewelled  scaris,  the 
sacred  records  lie. 
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B^>bed  in  his  sacerdotal  vest,  a  silvery- 
headed  man, 

With  voice  of  solemn  cadence,  o’er  the 
backward  letters  ran ; 

And  often  yet  methinks  I  sec  the  glow 
and  power  that  sate 

Upon  his  face,  as  forth  h^  spread  the  roll 
immaculate. 

And  fervently,  that  hour,  I  prayed,  that 
from  the  mighty  scroll 
Its  light,  in  burning  characters,  might 
break  on  every  soul ; 

Tliat  on  their  hardened  hearts  the  veil 
might  be  no  longer  dark. 

Hut  be  for  ever  rent  in  twain,  like  that 
before  the  ark. 

For  yet  the  tenfold  film  shall  fall,  O 
Judah!  from  thy  sight. 

And  every  eye  be  purged  to  read  thy 
testimonies  right. 

When  thou,  with  all  Messiah’s  signs ‘in 
Christ  distinctly  seen, 

Shalt,  by  .Jehovah’s  nameless  name,  invoke 
the  Nazarene. 

The  following  lines  seem  to  have 
been  suggested  by  his  own  name : — 

FROM  THE  ANTIQUE. 

“  Fons  CrucLs,  Fons  Lucis.” 

BY  THE  NAME  OF  CR08SE-WELLB. 

Welle  of  the  Crosse !  w’ould  I  might  be 
In  spirit,  as  in  name,  like  thee,  ^ 

Whose  gentle llowfromCalvarie’s  mount 
Covers  the  nations  like  a  sea. 

Drowns  in  its  depths  the  Egerian  fount. 
And  older  wave  of  Castalie. 

Welle  of  the  Crosse !  would  that  my  name 
Were  emblem  of  my  being’s  aim, 

Upon  whose  face  in  tranquil  rest, 

The  purest  hues  of  heaven  might  glow. 
And  through  its  deep  transparent  breast, 
Fair  truth  be  seen  far  down  below. 

Welle  of  the  Crosse  !  would  that  I  might 
Thy  glorie  with  thy  name  unite; 

That,  cleansed  by  thee  from  every  stain. 
My  soul  might  gladlv  count  but  loss 
All  worldly  thought,  all  worldly  gain. 

To  bear  the  burden  of  the  Cross. 

O  yes,  for  thee,  Welle  of  the  Crosse  ! 
Fain  would  I  count  all  gain  but  loss; 

For  thee  fain  would  I  live  and  die. 


Nor  covet  ease,  nor  toil  decline. 

So  I  all  sin  might  crucify. 

So  I  but  conquer  in  that  sign  !* 

This  sweet  little  volume  has  re¬ 
freshed  us  more  than  many  versos  far 
more  powerful  have  done.  They  are 
unpretensive,  and  frequently  very 
happy.  They  are  read  without  an 
eflfort,  and  without  an  effort  they 
retain  a  place  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
memory.  One  more  quotation,  and 
we  lay  down  the  book  : — 

CLOUDS. 

“  Cloud-land  !  gorgeous  land !  ” 

Coleridge. 

I  CAEXOT  look  above,  and  see 
Ion  high-piled,  pillowy  mass 
Of  evening  clouds,  so  swimmingly 
In  gold  and  purple  pass. 

And  think  not,  Lord,  how  Thou  wast  seen 
On  Israel’s  desert  w'ay, 

Before  them,  in  thy  shadowy  screen. 
Pavilioned  all  the  day; — * 

Or  of  those  robes  of  gorgeous  hue 
Which  the  Redeemer  wore,  ! 

When,  ravished  from  his  followers’  view,  I 
Aloft  his  night  he  bore;  | 

AVhen,  lifted  as  on  mighty  wing, 

He  curtained  his  ascent, 

And,  WTapt  in  clouds,  went  triumphing 
Above  the  firmament. 

Is  it  a  trail  of  that  same  pall 
Of  many-coloured  dyes 
That  high  above,  o’ermantling  all. 

Hangs  midway  down  the  skies  ? 

Or  borders  of  those  sw'eeping  folds 
Which  shall  be  all  unfurled 
About  the  Saviour,  w  hen  he  holds 
His  judgment  on  the  w’orld? 

For  in  like  manner  as  be  went 

(My  soul,  hast  thou  forgot  ?)  | 

Shall  be  his  terrible  descent. 

When  man  expcctcth  not. 

Strength,  Son  of  man !  against  that  hour. 

Bo  to  our  spirits  given. 

When  thou  shalt  come  again  with  power, 
Upon  the  clouds  of  heaven. 


•  In  hoc  signo  vinces. — Constantitu't 
Vision, 


